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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 186s. 


THE NEWLY ACQUIRED MARBLES 
AT 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue purchase recently made by the British Museum has 
excited an unusual amount of interest. The value of this 
acquisition, and the artistic merit of the statues brought here 
from the Farnese Palace in Rome, have been canvassed and 
questioned, both in print and in conversation. But it appears 
to us that no conclusion, likely to furnish the visitor to the Hall 
of Antiquities at the Museum with a definite notion of the real 
importance attached to these marbles, has yet been arrived at. 

That there should be a great diversity of opinion as to the 
merit of works so various in character, so incomplete in many 
parts, and having suffered such serious deterioration in the “ re- 
storer’s” hands, may be easily understood. Even the most ex- 
perienced in such matters, who have trusted to a superficial 
glance, have been misled in writing about what to accept as 
antique and what to reject in these marbles. 
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In the detailed account, which we propose giving of the 
statues from the Farnese collection, we shall endeavour to supply 
to the student a clue to the lessons which these relics of 
various schools and phases of art may afford; while to the 
amateur we shall offer the reasons which induce us to regard 
this purchase, at the moderate price paid for the statues, as 
highly advantageous, and creditable to the zeal and ability of 
Mr Newton, the administrator of this department of the national 
collections. 

As in most things, there are two sides to the question, on 
what system a museum ought to be formed. Many contend 
that no inferior work should be admitted; others believe that 
it is desirable to open the door wider, so as to include whatever 
contributes to the history of art, as written in its monuments, 
and (while keeping primarily in view the instruction of the 
student and the elevation of the public taste) to leave as few 
chasms as possible in the instructive series. 

Hitherto the latter system has prevailed at the British 
Museum, and on the whole it seems to us the most judicious ; 
for there are two difficulties that would present themselves on 
the very threshold, were we to limit the purchases exclusively to 
works of the highest order of merit. One cannot hesitate to 
determine what is preéminently a chef-d’euvre—but who is 
to say where the boundaries and the limits for our selection are 
to be fixed? Again, in the present day, can we hope to obtain 
possession of chefs-d’ceuvre in sufficient number to keep pace 
with the formation of museums? We believe, therefore, that 
it is a mistake to depreciate these precious though imperfect 
remains, and because we do not recognize among them a 
Theseus, or Venus of Milo, to pass by, casting a disdainful 
glance at their actual condition, and proclaim them of small 
importance and insignificant value. 

Hitherto the British Museum, probably the richest in Europe 
in bas-reliefs of the finest epoch, possessed few remarkable statues, 
and the Trustees have wisely availed themselves of a desirable op- 


portunity to augment the number, and add to the completeness 
of their collections. 
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The country has thus become possessed of authentic works 
of well-known reputation ; and, as we hope to show, having con- 
siderable interest both for the artist and archeologist. 

But far be it from us even to seem to disparage the opposite 
theory. Whenever Providence sends us a chef-d’ceuvre, and the 
Museum has the chance of acquiring it, we earnestly recommend 
its purchase whatever may be the cost. But the interests of the 
public in this matter may be safely entrusted to the administra- 
tion, which has conducted the present negotiation, and brought 
it to a successful issue. 

It is much to be regretted that a point of considerable 
interest in the history of art has been so far neglected as to 
leave us almost in total ignorance of everything relating to the 
discovery of the antique statues, brought to light in the 15th, 
16th, and 17th centuries, at the time when the excavations were 
made in Rome and its environs. Some vague traditions exist 
as to where the chefs-dceuvre of ancient sculpture, now dis- 
persed in the Museums of Europe, were originally disinter- 
red. But the greater part of these traditions are erroneous or 
contradictory ; and of by far the larger proportion of these pre- 
cious remains, there exists no trace of where they had been buried 
and when they were found. 

Concerning the Farnese statues now in the Museum, all we 
know is, that they were counted among the riches of the illus- 
trious family of that name; that they became the property 
of the Neapolitan branch of the Bourbons, and that, yield- 
ing to the vicissitudes of adverse fortune, the last king of 
that house has parted with them, as with other remnants of a lost 
empire. 

For two centuries they were in the Farnese Palace, that 
vast abode adorned by the hands of Michael Angelo and 
Annibale Caracci. When the celebrated Flora, the Hercules, 
and the group known as the Farnese Bull, were conveyed to 
Naples, these marbles remained in Rome. Probably among the 
family documents of the period, these facts, and other un- 
known particulars, are chronicled; but, except from such a 


source (at present inaccessible), all we gather are unauthenticated 
15 * 
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rumours, assigning the origin of most of the Farnese statues 
to excavations made in the Baths of Caracalla. Possibly, when 
the Neapolitan archives can be investigated and reduced to 
that perfect system so successfully carried out in Florence by 
the Cavaliere Franceso Bonaini, we may be further enlightened 
on this subject. 

It is generally understood that in negotiations of this 
description very little liberty of selection is allowed; the bargain 
is offered for acceptance or refusal. The purchaser, having esti- 
mated what the principal pieces may be worth, is satisfied (if 
the amount asked corresponds approximately to his valuation) 
to accept the remainder, however worthless, as being thrown 
into the bargain. 

This probably was the case in the present instance; and 
the £4000 appear to have been well expended, especially when 
we consider the ever-increasing value, and the sums now paid 
for ancient works of art, and for all kinds of antiquities. 

The statues offered for sale as one lot included eleven 
marbles. Two have been left behind in Rome, as possessing no 


interest; the other nine, beginning with the least important, 
are : 


1. A bust of Marcus Aurelius. 

. A male torso—a fragment of a good period of art. 

. A group, supposed to represent Mercury and Herse— 
much injured. 

. An Equestrian statue, said to be Caligula. 

. A Faun carrying in a “ nebris” a child, and fruit. 

. A statue of Apollo. 

. A Mercury. 

. An Athlete, or Greek hero. 

. The Diadumenos, statue of a young athlete binding his 
brow with a “lemniscus” (fillet). 

It would be useless to pause over the first three; they are 
works which will never occupy a conspicuous place in the 
Museum. The bust is a very ordinary replica. The torso is 
completely mutilated ; and the group, the composition of which 
presents a certain interest which led to its being engraved in the 
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“ Recueil des Statues Antiques” by the Count de Clarac, was 
never remarkable for its workmanship. Whatever merit it had 
has been cancelled by the abominable restoration of the most 
important parts. In the Mercury, the head is modern; also 
one half of the chest and the upper half of the right arm, as 
well as the whole of the left one. Of the young girl, be she 
Iphthime or Herse, one half of the head and bosom is restored 5 
and the whole is in such a pitiable condition that, notwith- 
standing its Greek origin, it seems hardly advisable to admit 
this group to a place in the Gallery of Antiquities. 

We will therefore begin our examination with the Eques- 
trian figure known as Caligula. 


The Equestrian Statue. 


This statue, a little under life size, and apparently carved in 
Luni marble, appears to us to belong to the time of the An- 
tonines. While refusing it a higher place in the history of art, 
it will nevertheless be observed that it has many excellent parts, 
which indicate that it is the work of one of the good artists of the 
second century. To attempt, as the restorer has done, to make it a 
Caligula, would be to do injustice both to the Augustan period 
and to the statue itself. By assigning to it its real date, we can 
form a juster appreciation of its qualities, and its possession be- 
comes all the more important to the British Museum ; especially 
when we consider the very small number of equestrian statues, 
that have come down to us from antiquity. Let us consider 
the condition in which it has been transmitted to us. 

It is often a very difficult question to determine what are in 
reality the portions restored in an antique figure, not so much 
because of the perfection with which the restoration is executed, 
as on account of the plan employed by the restorer to facilitate 
his work. He has often found it easier to go over the antique 
portions with a tool, in order to assimilate them to the surface 
of the restoration, than to carry the perfection of the restored 
pieces far enough to approach the antique. By this process 
the ancient and modern surfaces have been made to harmonize, 
though at a sacrifice much to be deplored. Even at the present 
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' day this sacrilegious system prevails, and the destruction of 
pictures by the operation of cleaning is not greater than that of 
sculptures in the hands of their barbarous restorers. 

After minute and repeated examination of the statue in 
question, we are not of opinion that the injuries and fractures it 
has suffered are to be attributed to its having been battered 
with a hammer, as has been said.* The restorer, it was sup- 
posed, thought these marks of violence justified his con- 
lectures and authorized his placing on the shoulders a head of 
Caligula. But the fractures can quite as easily be accounted for 
by the statue having been thrown down from its pedestal by 
some cause unknown. 

The left leg of the rider, which is antique, and in excellent 
preservation, with the exception of where it has been broken off 
below the knee, appears to support this latter theory. 

The parts restored are, in the rider,— 

The head, treated in a clever and spirited style, from 
portraits of Caligula. The restoration is happy though executed 
in a negligent manner. It is probably from the hand of a 
sculptor, as the professional restorer is seldom so successful in 
adapting himself to the character of that which he endeavours 
to complete. Both arms ; the right leg below the knee ; and the 
drapery of the left arm. 

In the horse, the right leg is antique; it may, however, have 
undergone some changes in the joining together of the fractured 
parts. Zhe whole of the left leg is modern. 

The right hind leg seems to be partly modern, partly made 
up of antique fragments, but it has all been worked over with 
the tool, so as to render it difficult to distinguish one part from 
the other. | 

The horse’s head is in good preservation, having only the 
under lip, the left ear, and the rim of the right ear restored. 
The tail is modern, as well as the plinth of the statue. 

Passing from these technical details to the artistic qualities 
of the work, the first thing that suggests itself is, that the man 


* Annali del Instituto di Corrispondenza archeologica. 
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is treated with far more ability and knowledge than the horse. 
The undraped figure, over the back of which hangs the Palu- 
damentum, is extremely elegant, simple, and true, whereas the 
horse is a conventional animal of common-place mechanical 
execution. ‘There is a striking want of proportion between the 
fore and hind quarters, the latter being much too small; while 
the head, which the sculptor has endeavoured to render with an 
animated, lively expression, more resembles decorative than 
imitative art. It is hardly fair to criticise the gait of the horse, 
for very probably the movements have been changed by the 
restorations, but the exaggerated vivacity of the head leads one 
to infer that the sculptor had never made much progress in the 
study of the animal. Yet, on the other hand, the excellent 
points in the human figure, the accuracy of the movement, the 
seat of the rider, the knowledge shown in the articulations, indi- 
cate a high order of talent. 

The execution of the drapery is especially dexterous, and, 
taking into account what the statue must have lost by the 
clumsy restoration of the arms, we may consider that we 
have here a fair specimen of Roman sculpture of the 2nd 
century ; and that the defects in the horse, arise rather from the 
inexperience of the sculptor in that special branch of his art, 
than from any want of ability. 

Whom does this figure represent? This question, owing to 
the loss of the original head, can never be answered. Doubtless 
it was the portrait of some important personage, but there is 
nothing positively to indicate that it was an Imperial statue. 
The small proportions denote that it was intended for the 
decoration of a private edifice rather than for a public 
square. 


The Faun. 


As we have commenced with the Roman sculpture, we will 
take next in order the group of a Faun, who is represented car- 
rying in a nebris a young child and fruit. It is an original 
work, though of secondary importance and belonging to the 
decline of art. The sculptor has evidently thought that ele- 
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gance was to be obtained by elongating the limbs; but this has 
been overdone, and the result is poverty and attenuation of 
form. The body of the Faun, which is the best part of the 
group, has been carefully studied; the accessories appear to 
have been executed by a much inferior hand. The super- 
abundance of details spoil the effect of the principal figure. The 
child is extremely bad; while the panther is indicated so care- 
lessly, that one has some difficulty in recognizing the goat’s 
head on which her paw rests. 

The subject, the arrangement of the group, and the way in 
which it is treated, lead to the conclusion, that this is one of the 
class of decorative works which were multiplied to supply the 
luxurious taste of the period, and which, being made to suit a par- 
ticular place, lose much of their merit when judged from a differ- 
ent point of view. The demand for this description of work 
evidently required a division of labour, in order to produce 
with greater rapidity. Hence it probably arises that the least im- 
portant parts were left to the least skilled hands. This manufac- 
turing of sculpture, to which belongs nine-tenths of modern art, 
is no recent invention. Rome in her decline suffered from this 
evil as we do now. The group in question has been little 
injured; the right arm holding the pedum is the only part 
that is quite modern. Certain portions of the accessories, as 
well as the right foot and the nebris, are restored, and some 
parts have been scraped in making the restorations; but they in 
no way interfere with the general effect. 

To sum up, the principal quality of this group is the gay 
and lithesome figure of the Faun, with its animated and happy 
expression of the head. Its secondary merit consists in its 
good state of preservation; and besides these it has another re- 
commendation, especially valuable to the eyes of an archzolo- 


gist, in that, so far as I am aware, no repetition of this group is 
known to exist. 


The Apollo. 


When carefiilly examined this statue offers a remarkable 
problem. There is great difficulty in making out what it was 
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originally. At the first glance one fancies it easy to recognize 
one of those replicas of Apollo in repose, of the Lycian Apollo, 
or of Apollo Cytharedes. The more so, as the difficulty of 
finding it a proper name is increased by the loss of the attri- 
butes, and a casual observer might pass it by as unworthy of 
further attention. But on closer and more minute examina- 
tion the student will very soon discover great beauties, half 
hidden though they be by the most deplorable restorations. 
He will be struck by the life, the movement, the style, so re-- 
markable in the antique portions; he will perceive that the 
original action of the figure has been misunderstood, and valuable 
indications have been intentionally removed so as to render the 
work of the restorer easier. It is another lamentable instance of 
the small respect with which the most precious remains of 
ancient art are treated when confided to inexperienced hands, 
unequal to the arduous task of restoring the lost portions 
of a figure of grand style—a work made doubly difficult by 
the necessity of reproducing the action and movement of the 
original design as well as the actual forms. In this figure the 
antique portion is of unusual beauty; it well deserves close 
observation, and well repays it. What this statue must have 
been is shown not only in the modelling of the torso and the 
antique leg, but also in the workmanship of the chlamys so 
tastefully thrown over the column on the right-hand side. 
This accessory is treated with the greatest skill; the style of 
execution indicates a good period of art; and knowing as we do 
that the ancients have left no examples of an accessory tieated 
with more care than the principal figure, what remains here of 
the earlier work may serve as a criterion by which to judge and 
appreciate that part of it which we no longer possess. 

Whatever this statue may be, whether the exact copy of an 
original much superior to it, or whether, like many others, 
merely sculptured under the free inspiration of the original, 
this being lost, we are happy in possessing the little that re- 
mains of so noble a work. We have spoken of the value of 
the antique portions and the defective restorations; we now 
proceed to the reasons which authorize us in condemning these 
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restorations as having been executed without discernment. 
They consist of the head, the two arms, the thigh and left 
leg, the right foot, the support on which the left arm rests, with 
its accessories ; and finally, the plinth. 

We do not hesitate in expressing our conviction that this 
statue has not been restored according to the original design, for 
it is impossible to suppose that a Greek artist could have placed 
his statue between two supports, when one of them is entirely 
useless either to its action or its solidity. Had the support of 
the left arm existed in the antique, then the support on the right 
side which bears the ch/lamys became unnecessary. But this 
is an inherent part of the antique leg ; consequently the move- 
ment of the left arm and its support must be the unlucky idea 
of a restorer, who did not know how to reéstablish the equili- 
brium of the figure without the help of this ill-imagined 
adjunct. 

Two other remarks are here necessary. First, the left arm 
is adjusted at the shoulder in a most incorrect and blundering 
way : secondly (and this is a further proof that the statue is no 
longer in the movement that the Greek artist had given it), it is 
easy to recognize on the oblique muscle, a little above the left 
hip, a space that has been recently scraped, showing that the 
restorer took away from that spot some antique fragment, some 
part of the earlier work, to avoid being called upon to account 
for its existence there. If this statue represented Apollo hold- 
ing his Lyre, surely the instrument must have been made to lean 
against this place. In that case the figure would have been 
more upright, and could not have required the second support, 
which gives us at present the idea of a lame person with two 
crutches. Should it be objected that it is difficult to imagine 
how the statue could have done without it, we would refer to the 
attitude of the new Mercury, and of so many other known 
statues, where the action of the legs and the movement of the 
hips are the same, and in which we find one support only—also 
near the right leg. We could quote, were it necessary, the ex- 
ample of many statues presenting the defects we refer to, and 
attributable to the same cause—bad restorations. 
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Moreover, at the insertion of the antique support into the 
modern plinth we have detected what appears to us evidence that 
the figure deviates from its original perpendicular. We make 
this remark without affirming it, for such details can only be 
positively proved after a much minuter inspection than it is 
possible for a stranger to the Museum to enter upon ; but think- 
ing that any observation, however slight, that may lead to find- 
ing out the truth, ought not to be withheld, we make it here. 

What Lucian says of the Lycian Apollo, whom he describes 
as having one arm resting on his head, in the same movement, 
may have suggested to the restorer the idea of giving to this 
statue its present appearance. The Lycian Apollo of the Louvre 
is in the same attitude. It leans against the trunk of a laurel 
tree, round which is entwined the serpent Python; but the 
figure has no support on its right side. 

To sum up, our conviction is, that the Apollo Farnese had 
formerly no accessories, except the lyre in its left hand, resting on 
its left hip, and the chlamys hanging over the antique support 
on its right. 

From the moment that in principle one admits the restora- 
tion of a fine antique fragment (we reserve our opinion on the 
mooted question of restoration for the present), it should at least 
be executed with care, reflection, and the respect due to art. So 
arduous and delicate an undertaking should not be confided to 
mercenary hands. It is not a good artist alone who would suffice, 
any more than a learned archzologist, taken separately; the 
science of art and the science of antiquity should combine and 
unite their forces to settle such important questions. Our 
earnest wish and hope is, that such a combination may be 
formed to discuss this difficult point, the new Apollo at all events 
offers a most interesting field of study for those whom it con- 
cerns in the department of antiquities. 


Mercury. 


This figure is one of the most important of the new acquisi- 
tions. An antique statue of noble character, in a state of preserv- 
ation seldom met with, presenting a sufficient number of attri- 
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butes for its name to be unmistakeable, with the head still intact, 
and very few portions restored, is certainly a work most desirable 
for a great Museum to possess. 

Although the Mercury bears to several others of the same 
name a sufficient resemblance to have led to the impression that 
they were all replicas of a common type, yet we believe that these 
statues differ from one another, enough, for each to preserve its 
own special interest. It is hardly possible to trust to memory 
for the details and accessories of each, seen at different periods 
and long intervals of time. Consequently, these comparisons 
must be made by means of engravings, and unfortunately, it is 
almost as difficult to rely on the accuracy of engraved works. 
For example, the Farnese Mercury has been published in the 
“Museo Pio Clementino” of Visconti, and repeated in the “Musée 
des Statues Antiques” of the Count de Clarac. Both these en- 
gravings are incorrect, and the support, a most necessary and 
antique portion of the work, is wanting. 


The Greek Hero. 


This statue, of heroic proportions, is in Parian marble. With 
the hands, which are lost, have disappeared the attributes which 
might serve to identify it. The style is severe, even rugged, and 
the limbs, though youthful, are athletic. The marble is treated 
in a broad and effective manner. 

The head, if intended for a portrait, has been greatly ideal- 
ized. It belongs to those bold, grand Greek types, with little 
individuality. Considering, however, that the nose is wanting, it 
is hardly possible to judge of the physiognomy. The drapery is 
treated rudely, but with ability, and the antique parts of this 
figure are so vigorous and original in execution, that the eye of 
the connoisseur is at once arrested by it. Without dwelling on 
the probabilities as to whom it may have been intended to repre- 
sent, we may safely presume, that this figure is either a Greek 
hero or some real personage idealized. 

The fore part of both arms, the legs, and one half of the 
drapery, are wanting, the nose has been broken off, and the ears 
have been spoiled by subsequent work; the figure loses a great 
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deal from not being upright, it is too much thrown back, the 
restorer having failed to recover its original balance. But he 
was, nevertheless, a man of considerable ability, and the work of 
restoration is of no recent date, for it is easy to recognize in the 
drawing of the legs and feet the last traditions of Michael 
Angelo’s School. 

What we have said with reference to the restoration of the 
Apollo applies equally here, so we need not recapitulate. The 
special style of this statue seems to us worthy, however, of the 
attention of archeologists. It has the characteristics, not only 
of an interesting period of art, but also, the stamp of a peculiar 
school. On this account it is a valuable addition to the collec- 
tion of antiquities. 


The Diadumenos. 


This figure is rather below life size. It is in Pentelic marble, 
and free from restorations. ‘The nose and left arm alone are miss- 
ing; the nose had been replaced, but to make the operation more 
easy, any vestige that indicated the shape of the original nose 
was barbarously effaced. Even the restoration has now disap- 
peared. The left arm had likewise been restored, but by some 
accident, probably of recent date, the shoulder was broken, and 
this bad restoration became detached. 

Amongst numerous other proofs of the superficial way in 
which the most learned writers deal with the actual state of 
antique statues, we find that Carlo Féa, in his annotations to 
Winckelmann, speaks of both the arms in this statue being 
ancient, and adds, that, what is very unusual, the two hands are 
preserved, “ con qui si cinge ;” and this, without further investi- 
gation, has been repeated by more modern writers. 

Although many times engraved, this interesting work has 
received but little attention. This would be more surprising did 
we not remember how little Greek art, so precious in our eyes, 
the art of the glorious period of Alexander and Pericles, was 
known in the last century, even by a man so learned and so alive 
to the beauties of the antique as the illustrious Winckelmann. 
We find this statue engraved in 1585 in Cavallieri’s col- 
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lection. It was at that period in the Duchess of Parma’s palace. 
We meet with it in Rossi’s publication in 1619, and in that of I. 
T. Rossi in 1645,—but they tell us nothing of where it was 
found. 

The most interesting point, connected with this figure, is to 
ascertain whether it is merely a victorious athlete, binding his 
brow with the /emniscus, a symbol of his success, or whether 
it be really a copy of the celebrated statue of Polycletes, known 
under the name of the Diadumenos. 

Were the Farnese statue a solitary representation of a youth in 
that attitude, we might hesitate in affirming it to be the Diadu- 
menos of Polycletes ; but what in our eyes solves the question, 
what in conformity with the customs of ancient art satisfies 
us, that the epithet of Diadumenos belongs to this action, to 
this statue, and to all the repetitions of the work of Polycletes, is 
that three antique copies exist of this figure,—all literally ren- 
dering the same action, the same type, all made at different dates, 
and bearing the inscription Diadumeni, or Diadumenos. 

The copies referred to exist,— 

1st. On an antique vase formerly in the Villa Sinibaldi, now 
in the Vatican. 

and. On a fragment of marble forming once the pedestal 
of a candelabrum in the church of St Agnese, also in the 
Vatican. 

3rd. On an antique gem (Plasma di Smeralde) belonging 
to the Currie collection. 

Of these four replicas the Farnese Diadumenos is the only 
one in the round. 

This fact alone is enough to account for the great value we 
attach to the statue, but it is not all. Independently of the 
archeological interest, and whatever subsequent researches may 
reveal, the artistic merits of the question are now before us; 
and may be judged as we examine the work that contains in 
itself those absolute truths, which, though often overlooked, are 
the real key to the period to which it belongs, and the artist 
to whom it may be ascribed. 

Doubtless it does not suffice to look but once and then pass 
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on: for the mutilated marble, with its surface injured by time, 
its beauty defaced in the hands of ignorant and rude workmen, 
who have imprinted their cruel stigmata under the pretence of 
repairing injuries and strengthening unsafe portions, does not 
present that attractive appearance which would immediately estab- 
lish its claims. But we appeal to those who take a true interest 
in art, to arrest their steps and examine with us the beauties of 
this noble work, which will amply repay their attention. 

What materially concerns the value of this copy is the period 
when it was executed. The more ancient it can be proved to 
be, the greater are the chances that it was reproduced from the 
original, and is not a copy of a copy. 

That it isnot of Roman workmanship is beyond doubt; it 
has neither the character, nor the forms, nor the mode of exe- 
cution of their art. It is a Greek work of very remote date, in 
a Greek marble, and bearing those marks of its parentage that 
can never deceive. 

We are familiar with the imitations of the archaic style, and 
we ask those who have studied such questions, whether. in the 
simple and serious treatment of this figure, they recognize any 
likeness to the conventional stiffness, which belongs to the at- 
tempts made by unskilled hands to revive an extinct style of art. 

The young athlete is an excellent specimen of the Greek 
type, his limbs have been evidently well trained and developed 
by athletic and gymnastic exercise, without diminishing their 
beauty. The head is small. The arms, judging by what remains 
of them, must have been remarkably strong and nervous; every 
muscle is defined, yet not exaggerated. 

The great division of the pectorals, the prominence of the 
oblique muscles, the precision of the articulations, the well- 
shaped rotula, are so many evidences, that we are contemplating 
a Greek work. Moreover, many portions of the surface that 
are in good preservation still retain the marks of the Greek tool. 
A singular detail, also, is in the treatment of the nipples, which 
are surrounded with a polished ring, as may be seen likewise in 
certain fine Greek bronzes, where this indication is given in a 
metal of different colour. 
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The head is much disfigured by the loss of the nose: but 
not too much for the great beauty of the type to be mate- 
rially altered. The treatment of the hair is simple and dexterous. 

The trunk of the palm-tree, which gives strength to the base 
of the figure of the young athlete, is also an emblem of victory. 
This appendage illustrates what is of frequent occurrence in 
Greek statues, that little care was bestowed on what was not 
essential to the principal figure. 

The remarkable manner in which, by the side of such con- 
siderable fractures, we find that a portion so fragile as the band 
or fillet in the right hand has been preserved, leads to the sup- 
position that the great destruction must have taken place while 
the statue was buried in the ground, by means of great and 
unequal pressure on some parts: for any blow that could have 
assailed it with sufficient violence must have shivered to atoms 
what was most fragile. 

The left arm probably suffered from the same cause; and if 
there is any weight in such conjectures, they seem to prove, that, 
before it was buried, it had been preserved with the care that 
was its due. 

We believe that when it has been carefully repaired, and as 
much as possible of its original aspect restored to it, it will be- 
come not only one of the most valuable, but one of the most 
attractive ornaments of the British Museum. 


ON RESTORATIONS. 


Berore concluding our remarks on the statues, we wish to 
say a few words on such restorations as may improve their 
actual condition, and it gives us the opportunity of replying to 
the question, “ Ought we to attempt the restoration of antique 
statues?” Were we to pass it over in silence, it might be 
inferred that as a matter of course we admit the principle, that 
all mutilated antique works should be subjected to restoration. 

This is far from being our opinion. If we discuss the best 
manner in which such an operation can be carried out, it is 
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only from the point of view of the artist who has to accomplish 
a task required of him, and which is absolutely indispensable. 

We divide the work of restoration into two very distinct 
branches : 

1st. Whatever consolidates and helps to preserve a statue,— 
about this there can hardly be a doubt, provided that the 
external parts and antique surfaces are respected. 

and. The restitution of the portions that are defective and 
missing; a very doubtful improvement at the best, often hurt- 
ful, and generally objectionable. 

Before touching a marble with a view to restoring it, one 
should examine closely into its origin, the actual state and 
precautions necessary for its preservation, and start with the 
conviction that the less that is done the better. This we believe 
is likewise the opinion of all connoisseurs, and those most expe- 
rienced in the subject. 

It may be established as a rule that there is one class of 
works, that no restoration should ever approach; for not only 
are we unequal to replacing what they have lost, but the beau- 
ties that have survived run great risk of being sacrificed by the 
attempt. We refer to the very limited series of original works, 
pure as they are inimitable, that have been transmitted to us as 
relics of the glorious epoch of art, the last direct emanations 
from the hands of the great masters. 

It is not given to us in the present day to arrive at the 
reproduction of those truthful yet ideal forms, to give to the 
marble that life and grandeur, to raise art, in fact, to that degree 
of perfection, which surpasses the nature which surrounds us. 
To achieve this, one must be endowed with almost divine gifts, 
such as transform mere imitation into the dignity of creation. 
But these we no longer possess. 

It would be sacrilegious as well as absurd were we to 
attempt to replace the lost portions of the marbles of the Par- 
thenon, of the Venus of Milo, of the Belvedere Torso, of the 
Psyche of Naples. 

And even, though not deserving to rank with these chefs- 
d’ceuvre, we would include in the number many less important 
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works, that are valuable for their genuineness and their grand style. 
In fact, all such as unite the two elements of style and origin- 
ality we would deferentially preserve as time has bequeathed 
them to us. 3 

Another class comprises various antiques, which, if less pre- 
cious to the artist, have other claims to our respect. We mean 
those that transmit historical records. Here, any change or inter- 
polation is to be deprecated; it may deceive, it may also deprive 
even the most reliable portions of that guarantee of authenticity, 
which the touch of another hand is so liable to impair, when- 
ever marks of correction and alteration are to be recognized. 

No restorations therefore should be attempted except on 
secondary works, and such as are repetitions. 

This alone embraces a vast number of excellent marbles of 
real value, and which ornament most of our Museums. The 
greater part of them were discovered long ago, they have been 
restored more or less successfully, and the eye has become 
accustomed to look upon fhem as they have been completed, 
by hands often of average ability. 

Should we persevere in such restorations? We believe so, 
because the antique portions are not of such commanding 
importance, of such supreme beauty, as to render the attempt 
to equal them either ridiculous or offensive. We think, on the 
contrary, that, accepting what we cannot help, we might en- 
hance the interest of many of these marbles by further and 
more judicious restorations, and, supposing that due care and 
respect for the antique were observed in the execution of the 
work, our Museums might be much improved in this particu- 
lar. The new acquisitions of the British Museum may serve 
to illustrate what we say, and the observations we have made 
on each particular statue, will convince those of our readers who 
take the pains to verify their accuracy. 

In order that we may be better understood, concerning the 
rules to be observed in the preservation and restoration of 
statues, we will take the Diadumenos as an example. 

It is indeed a sad evidence of everything that it was possible 
to perpetrate for the destruction, rather than the preservation 
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of this marble, and is, at the same time, a specimen of rude and 
barbarous execution in accomplishing what was attempted. 
This charming statue has been recklessly deteriorated, and the 
plan adopted for strengthening it has rather endangered its 
future. 

Executed in Pentelic marble, of which the layers have a 
decided tendency to separate in the direction of the /amine of the 
stone, this figure required to be joined and riveted together 
with especial precautions. 

Fractured across the thighs in the thickest part of the mar- 
ble, nothing could have been easier than to pierce the inside 
and to insert long and solid brass cramps, which when care- 
fully fixed with. plaster would have given ample strength to 
the figure. But instead of this, with no less inefficacy than 
stupidity, the outer surface of the leg, on each side, has been 
deeply incised, and an iron cramp, bent inwards at the extremi- 
ties, has been soldered in with lead. Then a plating of marble has 
been adjusted to cover and conceal the irons. But before long, 
in obedience to a law with which every one is conversant, the 
iron becoming oxidized, expands; the marble fitted into the 
joint is forced out, the fractures are widened, and the result of 
this barbarous treatment is, that the statue is in a more deplorable 
plight than before. 

The restoration of the arm had not been skilfully managed, 
but it was a trifling misfortune easily remedied. Instead of this 
two gross blunders were made, which are now irreparable. 

In order to unite the restored with the fractured part, the 
mode adopted has been to reduce, and consequently shorten, the 
antique portion ; and this, for the sake of getting a smooth sur- 
face and saving the trouble of fitting the new work to the 
inequalities of the old. Again, it is most probable, that the 
rusting of the iron employed for joining the arm, has been the 
cause of the upper part of the shoulder having been wrenched 
away; thus, a most important piece of marble became detached 
at this place, and is now lost. ; 

Iron should never be used for such a purpose. Brass, and that 
of the best quality, is the only metal that should come in con- 
16 * 
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tact with marble, and then it is a wise precaution to coat it with. 
tin. Lead should on no account be employed for soldering, for, 
from the contraction that takes place in this metal in cooling, 
the cavities into which it is introduced are insufficiently. filled, 
and the subsequent appearance of solidity given by driving it in 
with a punch does not last, for as the lead becomes oxidized it 
ceases to adhere, and the vibrations that are produced in the 
marble owing to many external causes allow of the joints open- 
ing, as is shown by numerous examples, 

The same unpardonable treatment from which the arm has 
suffered has also been pursued with the nose, and with even 
more disastrous results, for this feature has been cut away to the 
) very roots, destroying that portion where the nostril joins the 
cheek, and which is the most important indication when attempt- 
ing to reproduce the form of the nose. This resource is lost. 

The means at our command are so simple that the barbar- 
ous plan adopted by the restorer is doubly culpable; it suffices 
to model with clay on the statue itself the part that has to be 
replaced, and when this has been carefully studied and a mould 
made over the clay, it only requires care to preserve the exact 
impression of the antique surface, and to point the marble from 
it with scrupulous care. This process is perfectly understood 
by moulders in plaster and carvers. It is both easy and secure, 
and its use ought to be insisted on. Another very important 
condition is, that the restorer should on no account be allowed 
to touch the antique portions, so as to harmonize them with 
the restoration, instead of making the restoration agree with 
them. This is, however, often done, and we would add that not 
only the chisel and rasp should be forbidden, but also sand, 
pumice stone, sand-paper, and all acids. 

To return to the study of the Diadumenos. We believe 
that when a statue has reached the degree of deterioration 
which we have described, the best way to deal with it is to 
separate the broken parts with the utmost care, but in so doing 
to avoid any blows with the mallet to loosen the defective joints. 

Tools that pierce are the only ones to be employed to cut 
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through the irons and remove the lead ; the least shock might 
sever the brittle parts and increase the mischief. 

Brass should be substituted in the place of all the irons, 
taking care to calculate the degree of strength required. If too 
slight, the marble remains exposed to vibrations, which injure 
the joints, while, if the brass pins are too thick, the holes to 
receive them must be enlarged at the risk of diminishing the 
solidity of the marble,—though of the two it is best to err in 
excess of strength than weakness. 

A detail which is seldom attended to, but which in the case 
of the Diadumenos would be particularly beneficial for the 
perfection of its restoration, is to procure out of some portion 
of the statue of secondary importance, such as the plinth, the 
pieces of marble required for the nose and for covering the 
incisions made in the thighs. 

With such precautions, a clever workman can succeed in 
disguising almost completely the traces of the joining, for when 
the marble is identical there is little difficulty in making the 
colour of the two similar. And we may add that a skilful 
carver would know how to procure the required pieces, where 
their abstraction would be quite imperceptible. 

We advise the use of plaster for securing the joints, in pre- 
ference to any other substance. With the aid of the chemist, 
we have learnt how to give to it a degree of hardness and re- 
sistance often exceeding that of the marble itself. Few of those 
who employ it are acquainted with all its properties, but it is an 
admirable servant in the hands of a skilful operator. 

Not wishing here to enter into longer details, and desiring 
especially to point out the dangerous processes in restoration, 
we will mention the mistake that seems to have been com- 
mitted in setting up the Mercury, which has nevertheless 
every appearance of having been restored with extreme care. 
It would appear that the weight of marble which the 
cramps fixed in the support of the right leg would have to 
carry, had not been sufficiently provided for. The vibrations 
experienced in the journey have disturbed the joints, and they 
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have opened, and pieces of marble have broken away. This, no 
doubt, justifies some uneasiness about the ultimate solidity of 
the figure, and possibly it may be necessary to have recourse to 
what is always an extreme measure, namely, an external support 
in metal; but, unsightly as this is, it is preferable to the risk of 
an accident. 

Our remarks on restorations would be incomplete did we 
not refer to the artist’s share in the work. In a former publica- 
tion we expressed our views on this subject, and as time has 
only confirmed our opinions, we quote here what we then 
wrote in our account of the Three Museums of London: — 

“T should like to see any antique statues that may in future 
be discovered, preserved with respect in their actual and mutilat- 
ed conditions. But, at the same time, I should be glad to know 
that the government availed itself of such opportunities to pro- 
mote the interests of young art students, by suggesting to them 
the restoration of these statues, upon copies accurately repro- 
duced from the originals, where the parts missing would have 
to be supplied from their own invention. 

“Tt would be a lesson both in the spirit of the art and in 
the manual task of execution,—and this double exercise, the 
results of which would serve to adorn our public edifices with 
excellent repetitions of the antique, would, we believe, have a 
useful influence on the future prospects of sculpture.” (Les 
Trois Musées de Londres, p. 30.) 

This idea is applicable alike to the original task of restoring 
statues and to the improvement of those already restored. The 
study of the restorations necessary to complete a given statue 
might be offered as a subject of competition in the schools of 
Art, and at a moderate cost it would be easy to supply casts of 
the antique statue to the young competitors. The utmost 
severity of judgment would have to be exercised before award- 
ing a prize, and the right of having the successful model sub- 


sequently executed in marble by competent hands, should be 
reserved. 


H. pe Triaueti. 








REVIEW OF THE SALON OF 1864. 


Tuis year’s Exhibition was a great trial to the French 
School: fresh losses had followed those which still were new. 
After Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, Horace Vernet, Decamps, death 
had snatched away Eugéne Delacroix and Hippolyte Flandrin. 
What school, however rich in first-rate talents, could stand up 
against such disasters? Assuredly, the surviving artists would 
have to close their ranks, and endeavour to fill up the empty 
spaces by redoubled efforts ! 

And yet this was not the case. Never, perhaps, was the 
number of those who abstained from exhibiting their works so 
large. At first sight, this seeming indifference of the school 
may surprise us. But is not the frequency of these exhibitions 
the cause of it? Do not they thus lose their prestige? The 
very young and unknown artists, those especially who need to 
turn their work immediately to account, are always ready, as 
can readily be understood; but the serious artists, who have to 
keep intact a reputation already made, as can be equally well 
understood, do not so easily comply with a system of produc- 
tion at fixed dates, a system which inspiration rebels against, 
and which too often prevents perfection of work. Some 
masters always keep systematically aloof from all public exhibi- 
tions. Ary Scheffer was one of them, and for many years now, 
M. Ingres has not exhibited his works except in his own studio. 
But the natural consequence of these withdrawals and refusals, 
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whether systematic or accidental, is, that the French school is 
very incompletely represented in most of its Exhibitions. For 
instance, how is it possible to determine with accuracy the state 
of painting in France by an exhibition, in which, as was the 
case this year, we found neither Ingres, nor Rosa Bonheur, nor 
Brascassat, nor Robert Fleury, nor Heim, nor Coignet, nor 
Miller, nor Trognon, nor Signol, nor Cabanel ? 

With such gaps in the first ranks, we might almost say that 
the Exhibition of 1864 could not fail to be a bad one. The 
public expected it should be so, and the first impression con- 
firmed their expectation. And yet there were some good 
things there. After a more careful observation, the public itself 
was convinced that the number of paintings worth noticing was 
not much less than usual. But bad paintings were much more 
numerous, and it was that which spoiled the general effect of 
the Exhibition. The jury of admission, we must confess, was 
singularly indulgent. Some imagined that in this indulgence 
they could see an ironical protest against the new article of the 
regulations, which reserves to the rejected painters the right of 
exhibiting their works in a separate room; as a kind of appeal 
to the public against the decision of the jury. To render a 
measure which they regard as an infringement of their rights, 
unpopular, the jury, as it seems, have discovered no better plan 
than to introduce ridicule into the official exhibition itself, by 
admitting some five or six hundred pictures which would not 
at all have spoiled the “Salon des Refusés.” The good pictures 
may well complain on finding themselves in such company. 
Even the most practised eye takes some time to discover them, 
and to perceive their merit. More time still is required to form 
some general idea of the value and peculiar character of an 
exhibition which cannot be justly appreciated until, by an effort 
of thought, a fourth at least of the works which compose it are 
set on one side. 

The first results of such an analysis applied to the Salon of 
1864 are these :—the extreme scarcity, or at least the constantly 
decreasing number, of historical pictures, properly so called, and 
of religious subjects; the diminution (less to be regretted) of 
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battle-pieces ; a rather marked tendency towards sensual paint- 
ing, which a certain public encourages, and several artists (other- 
wise of real merit) cultivate; the unlimited development of 
paintings of genre and of landscape; and lastly, the ever- 
increasing number of artists who distinguish themselves, especially 
in the painting of genre, by unquestionable talent. 

The simple inspection of the catalogue suggests another ob- 
servation. On account of the free admission of foreign artists, 
all the exhibitions of painting in Paris are universal; and they 
assume more and more this character, from the constantly in- 
creasing number of foreign artists who take part in them. ‘This 


. year there were not less than 269, out of whom 210 were paint- 


ers, 21 draughtsmen, 21 sculptors, 13 engravers, three lithograph- 
ers, and one architect,—most of them exhibiting two works each. 
We must add, to the honour of foreign artists, that among the 
“ refuses,” they are only about five per cent. 

Perhaps it will not be without interest to point out here 
another fact which, in itself, is essentially characteristic of the 
state of society in France. Out of 2000 exhibitors, 764 (more 
than 38 per cent.) were born in Paris. Almost all the others 
live, of course, in the capital; for there only can either reputa- 
tion or fortune be made in the practice of the Arts. Central- 
ization attains its last limits in Paris. 

But enough of statistics ;—it is time to proceed to the 
examination of the works exhibited, and to the appreciation of 
the talent of their authors. “ 4 tout seigneur, tout honneur,” 
says a French proverb. Let us then begin by the historical. 
painters. The task will not be a long one, for there are few who 
deserve that name. To what must we attribute this decline ? 
Some would compare high art to classical tragedy; but the 
comparison is not exact. Our poets have almost completely 
given up writing tragedies simply because this kind of composi- 
tion is now tedious to our “b/asé” public. But such is not the 
case with historical painting. Our age is far from despising it. 
Ingres, Scheffer, and Delaroche acquired their great and legitimate 
popularity as historical painters. Only, this kind of painting 
does not pay well; and as most artists are not sorry to join profit 
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to renown, they have, pretty generally, come to produce works 
for the public which Juys. France now possesses hardly any 
great galleries ; but it abounds in rich boudoirs. And so genius 
is compelled to make itself little, that it may get into these minia- 
ture sanctuaries. The works of Bonnington, Decamps, and 
Meissonnier are worth their weight in gold, because they are 
little. It is the same with old pictures; the Flemish are in 
vogue. The Terburgs, the Ruysdaels, the Mieris are much 
sought after; whilst the most authentic Veroneses, Titians, and 
Rubens would remain unbought because no one knows where to 
put them. 

We must therefore give double honour to the painters of our - 
‘days who are so devoted to their art as to commit themselves 
to a difficult and often ungrateful career, at the end of which 
are to be met more chances of mere glory than of gain. Thank 
heaven, the race of these artists of lofty aims is not yet extinct. 
Every exhibition brings to light some one who makes his ap- 
pearance with a certain ¢éc/at, even though he disappears after- 
wards. Not long ago it was M. Puvis de Chavannes whose bold 
début in grand painting attracted and engaged public attention. 
Immense allegorical pictures representing Work and Rest re- 
vealed in that artist a remarkable understanding of composition, 
regard for form and severe lines, and a great sense of decoration, 
although he was deficient in power of colouring. This year he 
has exhibited Autumn, another allegory, also with naked figures, 
in which the qualities remain to some extent the same, though 
less striking, whilst the defects already observed show themselves 
more clearly. This picture is almost absolutely wanting in 
relief, light, and colour; and that vast, dull canvas resembles 
nothing so much as a huge screen of wall-paper. In conse- 
quence, public favour has been somewhat averted from M. 
‘Puvis de Chavannes, in favour of another young painter who, 
though not quite a debutant, was yet but yesterday lost in the 
crowd of the unknown. The /ion of the Salon of 1864 was M. 
Moreau, the author of Gidipus and the Sphynx. Undoubtedly 
this painting is not a faultless master-piece, but it certainly dis- 
plays qualities of a superior order and of an uncommon stamp. 
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There was, we must say, some temerity in attempting that sub- 
ject, already so learnedly treated by an illustrious contemporary, 
M. Ingres. But the work of M. Gustave Moreau loses nothing 
by this comparison. It has less form, it is less individual, less 
perfect, undoubtedly, in execution ; it yet is superior in its con- 
ception. M. Ingres made in his CEdipus an admirable study of 
the human body; M. Moreau, open to criticism as to form, 
and too servile an imitator of the early masters, has been more 
fully inspired by the old myth, and has rendered with a rare 
power its most affecting vicissitudes. The fixed and interrogat- 
ing look of his Sphinx is truly supernatural; that of C&dipus is 
of an extraordinary penetration. Few painters of the first rank 
would have succeeded in representing in a form so striking, that 
supreme contest of the two intellects. 

M. Moreau may be justly proud of the effect produced 
by his painting; he must be still more proud of the glorious 
emulation his success has kindled in the heart of the venerable 
head of the French school. Excited by this success, M. Ingres 
has just painted a new Sphynx, a new master-piece. Giving an 
affecting example of generous freshness, the noble old man 
would not allow another to have the last word on a subject 
which he had, so to speak, made his own. Unfortunately this 
picture, which is just finished, has been and will only be exhibited 
in the painter’s studio. 

Did religious painting die with Hippolyte Flandrin? We 
should be tempted to believe it when we see what is presented 
to us now as church pictures. Flandrin was the religious 
painter par excellence, because he really had faith. How can 
any one render well what he does not believe? How can he 
communicate to others impressions against which his own heart 
is closed? It would be quite as well to have the Holy Mysteries 
proclaimed by a preacher who does not accept them! In our 
days, alas! church pictures are made on speculation and to 
order. See, therefore, in the upper rank, to which they are wisely 
banished,—see that series of Saints burnt alive, beheaded, or cru- 
cified. The church has made martyrs of them ; the painter has 
made of them nothing but people put to death. Two paintings 
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only among the religious subjects of the last Salon were excep- 
tions to that distressing vulgarity, viz.an 4doration of the Magi, 
by M. Brune, representing a well-composed scene of a pleasing 
colouring, slightly inspired by the Spanish masters; and a 
Presentation of the Holy Virgin, by M. Matout, a large painting 
full of light and well arranged, in which we remark several 
groups in a fine style, but, unfortunately, not sufficiently con- 
nected with the principal subject. 

After the historical paintings we must necessarily place the 
whole category of pictures consisting also of a deep study of the 
human form, in which, however, the thought counts almost for 
nothing, and which, for this reason, are habitually designated 
by the more modest name of Studies. There all the women 
bathing, all the Venuses and Dianas, all the allegorical figures of 
Sleep, Aurora, Night, &c., find their places ; being expressions 
of a materialist art which redeems itself only by extreme purity 
of form and delicacy of touch. Nudity preserves all its modesty 
under the hands of the Greek sculptors and of the great Italian 
masters; but very few modern artists possess the exquisite art of 
maintaining that peculiarity. M. Ingres, almost alone, in his 
admirable work Za Source, has succeeded in representing a 
young girl, entirely naked, without alarming any one’s modesty. 
Let us also do justice to one of his best pupils, M. Amaury 
Duval, who has exhibited this year, under the unassuming title of 
Study of a Child, a delightful figure of a young girl, character- 
ized by extreme purity, and perfectly chaste. But this is very 
far from being the general tendency of the school. 

Two painters of very great merit, M. Cabanel and M. 
Bouguereau, sent to the last exhibition a Venus, a Nymph carried 
off by a Satyr, and a charming female figure, personifying the 
Wave, works of excellent drawing, of dazzling colouring, which, 
on account of these unquestionable qualities joined to the 
seductiveness of the subjects, met with great success. As might 
be expected, these works have had but too many imitators. M. 
Cabanel, having recently obtained the dignity of an Academi- 
cian, has not exhibited anything this year; but M. Bouguereau, 
not having the same reasons, persists in his attractive studies. 
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To the last Salon he sent /e Sommeil, a good picture of a woman 
asleep, but not so good as his Nymph of the Universal Exhibi- 
tion. Then after this, and always under the pretext of Sleep, 
M. E. Dubufe, the fashionable portrait painter, leaving his usual 
genre, has also painted a woman entirely naked, and very beau- 
tiful; but of a beauty too sensual to permit the absence of any 
covering. It is true that according to the manner they are 
used, certain coverings produce effects entirely opposed to what 
decency requires. This, M. Chaplin proves but too well, for, 
with all the charm of his rich pallet, he delights in painting 
young maidens rising out of waves of gauze, or coquettishly 
betrayed by their insufficient clothing. Last year they were 
called Les Roses, this year Les Tourterelles. To be just, how- 
ever, we must state that this year also M. Chaplin has exhibited 
another girl, not less youthful, but a little more clad, called in 
the catalogue Les Bulles de Savon, a very good painting, which 
the Empress has purchased. 

And lastly, must we not also enrol among the members of 
the sensualist school, the name of M. Gérome, whose accom- 
plished talent is, in our days, one of the glories of the French 
school? ‘The distinction of his touch, the sobriety, the purity 
of his execution, ought to shelter him from this reproach ; but 
why does he, of his own accord, incur it? There is something 
more than boldness in the choice of his subjects. After his King 
Candaules came his Phryne before the Areopagus ; then after his 
Phryne we had Alcibiades with Lais ; and lastly, this year ap- 
pears the Almeh, half naked, unfolding in the contortions of the 
dance all the vgluptuousness of her beautiful body, for the benefit 
of some savage Bashi-bazouks. These are offences so often 
repeated, that soon modest women will not stop before M. 
Gérome’s pictures. Was the eminent painter of The Death of 
Cesar, of the Gladiators in the Circus, of the Turkish Boatman, 
to come to this? For the sake of his talent, of his reputation, 
it is high time for M. Gérome to return to subjects worthy 
of him ! 

Chastity in art has also its seductions; we may be sure of 
this. It is this which at once made so popular the pictures of 
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Madame Henriette Browne, the painter of The Sisters of Mercy, 
which was exhibited with so much success in Paris and in Lon- 
don. Behind that almost English pseudonym a lady, distin- 
guished in every respect, modestly conceals herself. As such, 
artists, we must say, do not fail to dispute her talent; but the public, 
who feel more than they judge, are carried away by the pictures 
of Madame Browne, precisely because they find in them that 
shade of perfect good taste and exquisite sentiment which be- 
longs to no one so much as to the true lady. The productions 
of this eminent artist at the Exhibition of 1864 are a charming 
study called Young Turkish Girl, and a very good portrait. 

A good portrait! What a rare thing in these times! Alas! 
where are thoseof the Prince Napoleon andthe Emperor Napoleon 
III. by Hippolyte Flandrin, so much admired at the two last 
Exhibitions? In the place they occupied, M. Winterhalter has 
exhibited, this year, the portrait of the Prince Imperial. What 
a fall! What inferiority to himself! And then that other por- 
trait of the Empress, worse even than the one we saw in London ! 
Where will he stop? M. Winterhalter never was a great 
painter, but still he possessed a charm, a brilliancy, an attractive- 
ness, every quality, in fact, which could captivate the favour 
of the fashion, even in the country of Gainsborough and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. What has become of all this? Colour, 
modelling, everything has disappeared now, and from the first 
rank of favour M. Winterhalter will soon fall to the lowest rank 
of art. He is no longer even the first of that fashionable school 
which he, in a certain sense, himself originated. M. Edouard 
Dubufe does quite as well, and paints better. M. Pérignon 
himself has combined more attractions in the pretty portrait 
exhibited by him this year. 

As for important portraits, they are very rare. The two best, 
perhaps, at this Exhibition, were a portrait of a woman by M. 
Amaury Duval, and that of M. Vitet, by a painter till now little 
known, M. Roux, a pupil of Paul Delaroche. 

Battle-pieces, as we have said before, were this time less 
numerous than usual, and no one complained of it. Can the 
Mexican expedition have disgusted the French with war? That 
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adventurous affair is represented in the Salon of 1864 by a single 
picture, called The Combat of Altesco, in which M. Janet-Lange 
has represented, on an enormous canvas, a colossal Mexican on 
a colossal white horse, leaping a cactus hedge to escape the pur- 
suit of some French cavalry. The whole is well enough painted, 
but resembles (except in size) one of the engravings of L’ Iilus- 
tration to which M. Janet-Lange is an habitual contributor. 

War, the rage and the horrors of the combat, have been 
quite differently understood by M. Alphonse de Neuville. In 
his picture, dn Episode of the Battle of Magenta, the blood flows 
in torrents, the bayonet penetrates the flesh, musket-shots scatter 
the brains; they run, they shout, they kill, they die. It is the 
infernal tumult of war in its frightful reality. 

Compared with him all the other battle-painters seem to have 
produced only anecdotical paintings. M. Protais, once more, 
has given in The End of the Halt his groups of “ Chasseurs,” 
finely painted, always true without vulgarity, with a remarkable 
accuracy of attitude and sentiment. But this year, M. Protais 
had found a rival worthy of him in M. Hersent, who, under the 
title of The Crossing of a River, has represented a squad of foot- 
soldiers in a ferry-boat in foggy weather; a picture full of 
light, of an effect perfectly true, and in which the figures are 
marvellously well drawn. 

Must we class among battle-paintings the two Napoleons of 
M. Meissonnier? ‘Their dimensions, so minute, hardly allow us 
to do so, even though what they represent would entitle them to 
that place. But in vain we look for action in them. Napoleon 
III. on his chestnut horse (a perfect likeness of the Emperor and 
of his charger, though not more than one inch and a half high), 
surrounded by his staff, looks on the battle of Solferino, which is 
supposed to take place at the distant part of a landscape indiffer- 
ently painted, where, in fact, we see some puffs of smoke. “ Our 
lines extended themselves for more than two leagues,” says the 
official report of the battle of Solferino. It was, we must con- 
fess, a pretension rather paradoxical to choose precisely that 
battle for representation, on a canvas of some few square inches; 
and so, the painter has not depicted the battle. He wished 
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only to show us The Emperor at Solferino, and at him we must 
look with a magnifying glass if we wish to see him clearly. 

This picture was promised two years ago. It was to appear 
in 1862, at the great Exhibition of London. M. Meissonnier, 
without doubt, as an apology for so long a delay, has given a 
pendant to it: Napoleon I. in the Retreat from Russia. Except 
a character of general sadness most appropriate to the subject, 
this picture is not much better than the other. The figures are 
well painted (M. Meissonnier could not do otherwise), but there 
is, properly speaking, no subject, and consequently no com- 
position. The horses are ugly (are we to attribute this to the 
fatigues of war ?)—that of the Emperor is all on one side, and the 
snow, very indifferently rendered, has a very disagreeable effect. 
How far are these from those small master-pieces which have so 
justly established M. Meissonnier’s reputation! May that ex- 
cellent artist confine himself henceforth to the line which is 
his own ! 

To others belongs the special art of grouping hundreds of 
persons on a limited canvas, and the secret of giving them life 
and motion. That art, that secret which Vernet possessed so 
completely, no one in our days has in the same degree as M. 
Hippolyte Bellangé. His picture this year, The people of 
Dauphiny going to meet the Emperor on his return from the Isle 
of Elba, is a master-piece in this genre, full of episodes of ex- 
quisite sentiment, which do not in the least spoil the effect of 
‘the whole. But how classify this picture, half military and half 
civil? It is not a battle-painting ; shall we put it in the class it 
is agreed to call historical genre? Yes, if that denomination 
were an exact one; for it should, as in the present case, apply ex- 
clusively to every-day and familiar subjects, but which are 
nevertheless borrowed from history. Yet, practically, it is not 
so; for, generally, in this class is put historical painting deprived 
of its heroic proportions, and reduced to the dimension of 
easel-pictures. Paul Delaroche has left us genuine little master- 
pieces conceived according to these data. After him, M. Robert 
Fleury has made this his specialty, and in it he now occupies 
the first place. 
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This eminent artist, undoubtedly absorbed by his new func- 
tions as Director of the School of Fine Arts, has not sent 
anything to this year’s Exhibition ; but, in his place, one of his 
most distinguished pupils, M. Comte, has obtained a very legiti- 
mate success by his picture, The Widow of the Duke of Guise 
making her Son swear to avenge his Father, a subject well under- 
stood and perfectly rendered. The attention of the public, and 
particularly of the connoisseurs, has also been fixed on The Ladies 
of Sienna helping to defend their besieged City, by Mr Hammann, 
a picture full of action and brilliant colour; on the Philip IV. 
decorating Velasquez, by M. Hillemarcher; on a heart-breaking 
Episode of the Polish War, rendered with great talent by M. 
Laugée; on the Dante at Rome, by a very distinguished painter 
of the school of Lyons, M. Claudius Jacquand. Lastly, under 
the title of A Mass at Sea, M. Duveau, a painter of Brittany, 
has represented in a striking manner one of the most affecting 
episodes of the civil wars which desolated Brittany at the end of 
the last century. The Catholic worship being then proscribed, 
the poor fishermen of the coast used to take refuge on Sunday 
mornings in the open sea, to hear the mass celebrated on the 
deck of one of their boats, whilst all the other barks, laden with 
the faithful, surrounded it closely. Such is the beautiful subject 
M. Duveau has treated with infinite talent in a picture learnedly 
composed and of severe colour, which at the same time moves 
and elevates the soul. 

Painters of genre, properly so called, do not often touch sub- 
jects so grave. Life presents itself to them under aspects less 
austere. Every one understands and translates it in his own 
manner. The variety of talents is almost as great as that of 
subjects, and as all these talents are grouped by affinities, one 
might say that the innumerable army of painters of genre is 
composed of several regiments, each having its own flag. There 
is, at present, in France, M. Meissonnier’s regiment ; in Germany, 
that of M. Knauss ; as there were formerly those of Scheffer and 
Charlet. Those who do not feel themselves strong enough to 
command enlist in another’s regiment; and some, we must 
acknowledge, make a very good figure in them. Thus, follow- 
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ing M. Meissonnier, we find a most distinguished artist, M. 
Fichel. His Audience of a Minister before the Revolution would 
be worthy of his master. Thus again, among the imitators of 
M. Knauss, we see, in Germany, M. Salentin, M. Lasch, M. 
Loeschin, and on this side of the Rhine, M. Jundt from 
Strasburg. 

Peasants have been very much in fashion for some years. 
But there are many ways of understanding them: Watteau, 
Boucher, Lancret never represented them but clothed in pink 
satin and all covered with ribbons ; on the other side, the Realist 
school opposes to that silliness the coarsest reaction. They will 
not admit anything as true, but what is ugly ; they show us the 
man of the fields only as a sort of unclean animal of repulsive 
and badly-defined shape, absolutely devoid of all grace and in- 
telligence. The very choice of their subjects tends to the lowest 
vulgarity; for instance, M. Millet, one of the leaders of that 
school, could not find anything more interesting to paint than 
Two Peasants bringing into the cattle-shed a little Calf born in the 
fields. However, let us not complain; the great apostle of 
vulgarity and ugliness, M. Courbet, was kind enough to abstain 
this year. 

It would be extremely unjust to judge the French school 
by the eccentricities of these gentlemen, the Realists. Others, 
thank heaven, can understand more worthily the simplicity of 
rustic life, and can ennoble its modest episodes. Thus, M. 
Breton has this year attracted notice by A Girl tending Turkeys, of 
a very pleasing effect ; and by a picture of The Vintage, which 
already honourably occupies a place in the collection of the Count 
Duchatel. Thus also M. Jacque, an excellent etcher, who 
reveals himself as a painter of great promise, exhibits a rural 
picture, Ploughing, of at least equal value, though with more 
simple effects. We discover also some good studies, and with- 
out exaggeration, in the Women of Alsatia of M. Marchal, and 
in the Peasants of Brittany, by a German artist of great merit, 
M. Otto Miiller. 

Town people have their painters as well as country folk. 
The Quéte au loup,a scene of Spanish customs, painted with 
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great spirit and firmness by M. Brion, was much noticed in 
this Salon. It represents two street musicians, soliciting the at- 
tention and the alms of the public, by the exhibition of a 
wretched wolf's skin mounted on a trestle. There is also a good 
deal of humour without triviality in the picture of M. Le 
Poittevin, The Drunken Ringers. This last is almost an “ in- 
terior ;” and so we must place in this category The Kitchen of 
the Convent by M. Armand Leleux, and Beranger’s Garret 
by Alphonse Roéhn, an artist of merit who died in the course of 
the Exhibition. His touch was, perhaps, too minute; but no 
one better understood how to light up an interior. 

After these serious studies we must say some few words 
about those childish fancies, those graceful caprices, those eccen- 
tricities, more or less ambitious, which some painters of genre 
have appropriated to themselves. 

“Childish fancies!” What other name could we give to 
the pictures of M. Hamon, and to his compositions pretending 
to be inspired by antiquity? His first works were really pretty, 
and one of them, My Sister is not at Home, has become almost 
renowned. But since, besides that his colouring is excessively 
dull and dusty, he has fallen into such affectation, and mixes in 
so grotesque a manner the antique with the vulgarities of 
modern life, that he cannot any longer be reckoned among 
serious artists. 

Others, who are no more artists than he, at least remain grace- 
ful. Here and there we can still detect the grandsons of 
Watteau, who under a form less improbable and a little more in 
harmony with the taste of our age, endeavour always, as 
Watteau did, to represent nature under its most smiling aspect, 
coquettishly be-ribboned, with charming young women playing 
in the midst of roses and fresh groves. Their drawing aims 
only at gracefulness, their colouring only at freshness. It is not 
very great painting, but it is so pretty that one is disarmed. 
No doubt The Swallows’ Nest by M. Compte-Calix, The fair 
Lady sleeping in the Wood by M. Chazal, Shooting with the Bow 
by M. Baron, and The Gardens of the Harem, will soon become 
popular through engraving and lithography. 

17* 
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In contrast with these graceful vignettes are pretensions of a 
very different kind. Genre painting lends itself to everything, 
it appears, even to erudition! Since the Emperor Napoleon 
III. has been occupied with the Life of Caesar, the minute study 
of antiquity has become fashionable. In sculpture, we see a 
Gaul in full armour; in painting we had, last year, The Siege of 
a Town by the Romans ; and this year, among many less suc- 
cesful attempts, The cold Bathing-room (frigidarium), by M. 
Boulanger, a very pretty and attractive study of women bathing 
in the time of the Lower Empire; and The Egyptians of the 
18th Dynasty, a fantastic but seriously-studied and well- 
painted composition, by M. Alma Yadéma,—a Dutch name 
whose singularity might make one believe it belonged to that 
same dynasty. 

Foreign genre painters have particularly distinguished them- 
selves; besides those we have already noticed, many others 
might be mentioned. The most remarked have been:—among 
the Belgians, M. Willems, a worthy follower of the old masters 
of his country, whose principal picture, DL’ Accouchée, is a real 
master-piece; among the Dutch, M. van Schendel, so well 
known for the perfection, though a little monotonous, of his 
night-effects; among the Scandinavian painters, M. Arbo, M. 
Askevold, M. Nordenberg; among the Germans, M. Beeker 
and M. Schreyer; and among the Italians, M. Vannutelli. 

These two last names, till now unknown to the French pub- 
lic, have been made known this year by two real successes,— 
that of M. Vannutelli by (an intrigue under) The Arcades of the 
Ducal Palace at Venice, a well-composed picture of great dis- 
tinction and elegance,—and that of M. Schreyer, by his Cossack 
Horses, three poor horses, fastened to the door of a wretched 
hovel during a frightful snow-storm, from which the poor 
beasts attempt to shelter themselves as well as they can by 
pressing against each other. This very striking composition has 
obtained such a success that it cannot fail to be engraved very 
soon. 

But, in the midst of so many contributions from foreign 
painters, why does not the English school, so especially accus- 
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tomed to reproduce scenes of private life, come and claim its 
legitimate share of success and popularity? Why that appar- 
ently systematic abstention? Though England has lost Wilkie 
and Mulready, gene painters are not wanting there; though 
she has lost Constable and Turner, she yet numbers a brilliant 
legion of landscape painters. And it is particularly on the 
ground of landscape painting that it is interesting to compare 
the tendencies of different schools. Each understands nature 
in so different a manner. In France the most complete eclecti- 
cism reigns. For the French landscape painters nature is an ob- 
ject of pure artistic theory. Each has his own system, his own 
method, his prejudice, to which he submits everything ; slothful- 
ness of reproduction is the thing about which they care the 
least. They aim exclusively at effect, often find it, and do not 
trouble themselves about the rest. 

At the risk of being taxed with paradox and exaggeration, we 
do not hesitate, for our part, to think that the peculiar tendency 
of French landscape painters is the natural result of the excessive 
centralization which prevails in their country. In France, as 
we have remarked before, every artist not born in the capital 
finds himself doomed to come and live there if he wishes for the 
least chance of celebrity or fortune. Painters of landscape or 
history are equally under the necessity of making themselves 
citizens of Paris; and if the former go away for some weeks 
every year to fish for subjects, it is only when they return, and 
between the four walls of their studio, that they make use of 
the materials they have collected. Hence all these pictures on 
system, executed half “de chic,” half from memory, striking by 
their general effect, but in which, for the most part, observa- 
tion of details is entirely wanting. 

One must live with nature to learn its little secrets ; and many 
of our French landscape painters are like those good citizens of 
Paris who believe they know the sea because they have spent a 
week at Dieppe or Havre. All that talent can give, these gen- 
tlemen possess, but what they have not is an intimate knowledge 
of their subject. Some have power; others, poetry; to some is 
given the genius of colouring; to others, that of light; but, 
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unfortunately, they all want that rare gift which cannot be ac- 
quired in any school, simplicity. 

At the beginning of this century, when David's school flour- 
ished, landscape painting, so brilliantly represented in England, 
had reached the last stage of decline in France. It would be 
impossible to imagine anything more flat and more stupid than 
what it was at that time. Later, when the reaction took place, 
they erred, as always, in the opposite direction. They had too 
much esprit. The young romantic school, to whom belongs the 
merit of having regenerated painting in France, showed itself full 
of spirit, poetry, and imagination, but with these brilliant quali- 
ties they combined many faults. With Paul Huet, Rousseau, and 
Diaz, impetuosity, power, the charm of colour, made up for many 
defects. Incomplete, but unquestionably masters, they are still 
to-day all they were at first. Others, more judicious and more 
exact, endeavour to interpret nature more faithfully, without, 
however, depriving it of its great and poetical effects. M. Fran- 
cais, M. Cabat, M. Francia, and M. Jules André, are among 
that number. In the first rank among them we must name 
also M. Lanoue, whose “ View of the Tiber from Aqua acetosa” 
has been by good judges pronounced the best landscape of the 
Salon. 

But the most original perhaps of the French landscape 
painters, who, undoubtedly for that reason, enjoys the greatest 
favour, though one of the most incomplete, is M. Corot. If his 
works are studied with attention, it is easy to see that M. Corot 
is far from being a colourist; he cannot paint a tree, and his 
figures, when he paints them, are the most miserable in the 
world. But he has a profound sentiment of light, and that 
answers every purpose. By it he obtains great effects, as others 
do, by colouring. This quality alone has sufficed to make him 
the master of a school, and in his suite range themselves, by a 
very natural impulse, all who, having neither talent for drawing 
nor gift for colouring, hope to find glory at the least expense 
under his banner. 

Such eccentricities are seldom met with among landscape 
painters of other countries. There is less poetry, perhaps, and 
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certainly less brilliancy in their manner of reproducing nature, 
but it is evident that they understand it better, and live more 
habitually and more intimately with it. In their works there is 
especially more local colour. In MM. Haas and Springer we find 
Holland in all its truthfulness; in M. Hurvassez, the Tyrol; in 
M. Otto von Thoren, Hungary; in M. Rollmann, the moun- 
tains of Bavaria. ‘These are true national painters. MM. Achen- 
bach alone, a Prussian whose reputation is now spread through- 
out the continent, has over-stepped, boldly and without mishap, 
the too narrow limits of his own country, to seek inspiration 
among the warmer and more poetical beauties of Italy. 

If the number of landscape painters is incessantly increasing, 
that of marine painters seems to follow the contrary progression, 
and we have not even the consolation of saying that quality 
makes up for scarcity. Everything is on the decline, and espe- 
cially so the talent, formerly so famous, of M. Gudin. No 
one could imagine what this artist has come to. His Tempest in 
the Tropics, exhibited this year, resembles nothing but a screen 
of mother-of-pearl, the interior of an immense oyster-shell, with 
agitated reflections. It is perfectly incomprehensible. The last 
salon had, in fact, only two good sea-pieces: The French Fleet 
wintering before Kinburn, by M. Moret ; and a View of the Road 
of Ostend by Twilight, by a German, M. Eschke, who learnt 
painting in France. 

Two words about flower or fruit painters, and we shall have 
finished our review. M. Rabbic, who paints such beautiful 
grapes, is always an admirable colourist, whom we can scarcely 
reproach for the abuse and crudity of his oppositions of light 
and shade. It is a curious fact, that the exuberance of life in 
the painters of this school seems to increase as we go further 
from the generous climates producing their golden fruits. No 
where will you find this more remarkable than in M. Grénland, 
a Danish artist of much talent, who, in spite of his icy name, is 
certainly the warmest painter of fruits who can be seen. 

As for France, she has lost her last master in that genre, the 
famous St Jean (of Lyons). But, on the other hand, the Salon 
of this year has produced a very interesting debut, that of M. 
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Desgoffe, the painter of still life, whose master-pieces of imitation 
and execution every one knows. Amongst his usual trophies of 
jewels and ancient stuffs, and undoubtedly to introduce some 
variety, M. Desgoffe has this time painted a cluster of red fruit, 
cherries and raspberries. Never did a Flemish artist go so far 
in expression and well-finished execution. All the reflections of 
light on the shining skin of the cherries are reproduced with in- 
comparable precision. But this very perfection we must say 
spoils the general effect. Vegetable nature (how is it that M. 
Desgoffe does not know it ?) and inert matter are quite different : 
fruits are not jewels and cannot be represented in the same man- 
ner. Going accidentally out of his habitual line, M. Desgoffe 
has failed by not varying his manner. 

In short, there were, we see, good productions of almost all 
kinds at the Exhibition of 1864. If the true masters have be- 
come rare, secondary artists, whom we can most justly call “ men 
of talent,” were even more numerous. ‘There are few great cap- 
tains, but many good officers. This might be the subject of a 
very interesting thesis, viz. “which is better for the sake of art, 
some rare geniuses, or, with less elevation, a greater number of 


distinguished artists?” But to answer this question would lead 
us too far. Here we have only to state facts; others will draw 
inferences. Our sole object has been to show clearly, by the 
results of the last Exhibition, the present position of the French 


School ; happy if we have, even incompletely, succeeded in doing 
sO. 


C™ FERDINAND DE LASTEYRIE. 





THE SISTINE CHAPEL 


AND 


THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


I, THE CALLING OF PETER, 


By W. Warkxiss Ltoyp, Esa, 


Tue Sistine Chapel of the Vatican was commenced for 
Pope Sixtus IV., by Baccio Pintelli, a Florentine architect, in 
1473, one year before the birth of Michael Angelo, and ten 
before that of Raphael. It was embellished with frescoes by the 
most celebrated painters of the time, and, no doubt, was de- 
signed with reference to the reception of their works, and for 
the general enrichment becoming the private chapel of the 
Popes. Most of these paintings were left by Michael Angelo 
as he found them, and so they still remain; in subject as in 
position they fall happily between those with which he adorned 
the ceiling, and the series of tapestries, from the designs by 
Raphael, that were one day to hang below them. 

The plan of the chapel, of which the exterior is perfectly 
plain, is an oblong of three squares, 150 feet by about 50 feet; 
and it is 60 feet in height from pavement to ceiling. The un- 
pierced wall-space below the windowsills is crowned by an 
entablature which was originally returned at each end, and is 
divided by a string-course into two nearly equal horizontal 
bands ; the lower of these is painted with elaborate representa- 
tions of hangings. It was for actual tapestries that should cover 
this space,—for two-thirds of the length of the chapel, the 
proper sanctuary,—that Raphael made the designs which we 
know as the Cartoons. The subjects are taken from the New 
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Testament exclusively, and have especial reference to the mis- 
sion of the Apostles. 

Upon the band above this and immediately below the 
windows, the earlier painters had left represented the lives of 
Moses and Christ, in a succession of parallel incidents, advancing 
in historical order from the altar end of the chapel to the door. 

Above the entablature of the wall-space on either side are 
six round-headed windows, and originally there were two more 
at each end. The window arches spring from a string-course, 
which is continued from window to window, but broken inter- 
mediately by that of a narrow pilaster, on which descend the 
spandrils formed by intersection of the coved ceiling, by the 
transverse coves to the semicircles over the windows. On 
either side of each pilaster are painted niches, with figures of 
sainted Popes, 28 in all. The entire and varied surface above 
the line of the pilasters was covered by the work of Michael 
Angelo, executed by his single hand: the flat part of the ceiling 
from end to end; the descending triangular spandrils; the 
lunette coved to right and left above each window; and the flat 
space between the concentric semicircles over it. The Cartoons 
for the tapestries were designed by Raphael within a year or two 
after the completion of the decoration of the ceiling by Michael 
Angelo, namely, about 1514. A quarter of a century more 
was to elapse before the great Florentine put his hand to his 
seven years’ labour upon the vast picture of the Last Judgment ; 
which occupies the entire end wall, where he obliterated the two 
windows that were over the altar, and the horizontal string- 
courses, to make room for it. The wall at the opposite end, on 
each side and above the chief entrance, was destined by him to 
receive the “Fall of Lucifer,” for which he had prepared 
designs ; but the picture was never executed. This subject, left 
till the last and deferred until too late, was first in the historical 
order of the grand series, which made the enrichments of the 
Papal chapel an epitome of the Christian conception of the 
scheme of the world, its history and destiny. 

The Fall of Lucifer has the same significance in the Sistine 
Chapel as in the opening movement of England’s epic of 
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“Paradise Lost.” To this succeed, again with a parallel in the 
poem, the great scenes of cosmical creation. In the first great 
compartment on the flattened ceiling, God divides light from 
darkness; and in the associated smaller compartments he places 
in the firmament, between the upper and the lower waters, 
the greater and the lesser lights—rulers of night and day, 
—and creates the general life that is to occupy the land and 
water. 

The next large design presents the creation of a common 
ancestor of mankind, of whom the next shows the transgres- 
sion and fall; and in the small compartment between the two, 
which is the very centre of this series, we see the origin, from his 
own side, of Woman, the immediate instrument of Lucifer in 
luring him to his destiny, and the ancestress also of his ultimate 
Saviour. 

The series terminates, as it commenced, by a single large 
compartment between a pair of associated smaller ones. The 
consequences of the Fall are shown in the Deluge, provoked 
by incorrigible sin; and the mingled disposition and fortunes of 
the world thereafter appear ‘in the thanksgiving of the miracu- 
lously-rescued Noah, and his speedy lapse into inebriety,—the 
second fall of man’s second ancestor. 

If variety of interpretation were conclusive, the painter 
would be chargeable with obscurity in the three first compart- 
ments of his design: but the charge must recoil upon ourselves 
for dulness, unless in so far as we may be cleared by pleading 
the obliteration of traditions once lively and familiar. Michael 
Angelo here is as frugal of secondary intimations of subject as 
Phidias himself, who not only withheld inscriptions, but did not 
even admit established symbols unless they were too absolutely 
fixed in men’s associations to be excluded; relying on the sen- 
sibility of the spectator to expression, and on his perception of 
the appropriate, to identify gods and heroes, their occupations, and 
surroundings. To exceed the modesty of these limits was to 
approach and to impute the underbred,—a damage and an 
insult similar to what the dramatic poet endures when the actor, 
officious or unfortunate, thinks it necessary to emphasize indica- 
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tions of character of which the point resides in their uncon- 
sciousness. 

I give my own interpretation at my own peril. In the large 
compartment the Deity is introduced in two personifications, 
and, by the ingenuity of the painter, without any incongruous- 
ness. In the Deity, who is borne forward on supporting cheru- 
bim, with expanded arms, I see the Creator of light in the 
primal distinction of day and night. In the second personifica- 
tion, in which the Deity is represented retiring, the introduc- 
tion of land and of a tree confirms us in discerning the Divine 
agency fructifying the dry land by herb and tree, by seed 
and fruit. ‘To those who prefer, in the first agency, to see 
the division of the land and the waters below the firmament, I 
have nothing to object; though, for myself, I would prefer to 
regard this act as implied in the second epitomized represent- 
ation. 

A significant contrast again occurs between the Deity of 
each of the small accompanying compartments; in the first, 
he looks and reaches upward; in the second, he as manifestly 
hovers or descends, and sheds his influence below. Therefore 
it is that I regard the first as the creator of the lights of heaven 
ruling the day and night, and the second as the distributor of 
the germs of life, animal life, in the waters and over the broad 
earth. The interpretation, as I have given it, follows the order 
of the epochs in Genesis, and marks the natural sequence of 
attention in the spectator of the design. 

The triangular compartments, by which the coved ceiling 
descends upon the piers between the windows, are occupied by 
Hebrew Prophets and Heathen Sibyls alternately, the recognized 
prognosticators of the great Deliverer, of the descendant of 
Eve by whom all mischief was to be retrieved and the power of 
Lucifer finally quelled. 

These are the largest figures in the whole work, and it is by 
very happy management that they are brought next to com- 
partments that keep them remote from the smaller figures of 
the designs on the flat. They are without rivals in the whole 
range of creative‘art. 
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“ Dies irx, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla.” 


Pious fraud, at an early date, had put Messianic prophecies 
into the mouths of Sibyls in spurious verses, with sufficient 
dexterity to satisfy or deceive St Augustine. But there is more 
in it. Through the Pollio of Virgil, and the pastorals of Theo- 
critus, we can track the course of the fiction until we look over 
the shoulders of Hellenistic Jews, busy fabricating sibylline pro- 
phecies out of Hebrew materials, and sending abroad in this 
form the same anticipations of a Saviour-King that had cheered 
their ancestors when down-trodden by Assyria or Egypt. 
Largely by machinery of this nature the Roman world, even 
before the reign of Tiberius, had become habituated to the 
theory of a coming Deliverer, and later interpreters applied it 
to the Nero who was to return from beyond the Euphrates. 

The prophet Jonah is introduced upon the space that is 
over the end wall, and not without intention and reference to 
the subject which his very position proves, that Michael Angelo 
had already assigned to this position, for the story of the 
durance of Jonah for three days in a whale’s belly is interpreted 
in Matthew as typifying the sojourn of Jesus for the same space 
of time in the grave. It was the painter's fantastic whim to 
give to the tossing drapery of the prophet a capricious resem- 
blance to the head of a sea-monster. 

Four subjects from the history of Israel occupy the corner- 
soffits of the ceiling. ‘Two of them are deliverances of the 
nation by the courage and favour of its daughters ; Judith slays 
Holofernes, and Esther compasses the ruin and death of Ha- 
man. These antique heroines are intermediate figures of that 
deliverance, by crushing the serpent-type of evil, that is pro- 
mised in Genesis to come through woman. In the deed of 
Judith there is even a parallel recognized to the warning, “She 
shall bruise thy head;” and in a certain sense, no doubt, both 
Judith and Esther had become traditionally accepted, with what- 
ever incongruity, as types of the Virgin Mother. 

The two other subjects are equally significant ; Moses gives 
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health and healing to the people by lifting on high the brazen 
serpent. 

Here then Moses is introduced,—the great Old Testament 
type of Jesus, as was interpreted on the faith of the words, “ A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up like unto me, him 
shall ye serve.” 

There is a certain antithesis between the saving cross of 
Moses and the vile cross of the pernicious Haman. 

The last of these subjects is the decapitation of Goliath by 
David; again antithetical—a bruised head—to the fate of 
Holofernes, subdued by a woman, as Goliath by a boy. The 
choice of an exploit of David has a peculiar force, as it is upon 
the restoration of the glories of his reign that Messianic antici- 
pations so constantly turn, and as he is that one of the long 
chain of ancestors of whom the Saviour is emphatically de- 
signated the Son. 

The stem of Jesse is a favourite type in old symbolical art; 
and we are presented constantly, in correct arborescent form, 
with a series of heads of the representatives of the pedigree of 
Jesus. The representation is often crude and quaint enough. 
Michael Angelo has given an equivalent of the indispensable 
type,—the chain of descent which was to unite the subjects of 
his ceiling with those that decorated the walls; he has done so 
in the charming domestic groups that fill up the lunettes and 
spandrils that were still vacant. 

The alternations of Sibyl and Prophet are so arranged that 
not only is each Prophet followed on the same side by a Sibyl, 
but is opposite to a Sibyl on the corresponding pendentive of 
the other side; the number of pairs of pendentives however is 
uneven, namely, five ; and in consequence, the plan involved the 
necessity of having an unequal number of male and female 
figures on either side. The right-hand side as we face the door 
has three Sibyls and two Prophets only, and on the left-hand 
of course the numbers are reversed. 

The two pendentives at the opposite ends of the ceiling are 
both assigned to Hebrew prophets, and thus in the expression 
of the grand commissure of Semitic and Indo-European reli- 
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gions, preponderance is preserved for the race that gave the 
master-movement to the union. Jonah and Zechariah, to 
whom these conspicuous positions are assigned, are usually 
reckoned the earliest and the latest among the seven prophets 
who are introduced; but neither chronological order nor ca- 
nonical will account for the sequence of the rest. Subjects were 
painted on the disks over the head of each which might be 
illustrative if we had an account of them. 


Jonah. 
Libyca. Jeremiah. 
Daniel. Persica. 
Cumea. Ezechiel. 
Esaias. Erythrea. 
Delphica. Joel. 
Zechariah. 


I await better instruction as to the theory of these combina- 
tions, and would prefer to listen to discourse rather than to 
proffer it, on what I can see is a rich theme,—the artistic man- 
agement of harmonious blending and contrast between every 


figure and its opposite, with their lateral associates. 

The particular motive of each grand figure and its relation 
to its secondary companions in the background, also afford 
scope for fine remark, for which I can at present but send readers 
to search elsewhere. 

To the imagination of one who only knows these figures 
from engravings, they are apt to seem to the full as much works 
of sculpture as of painting. Indeed, it is curious to remark how 
the elements and theories of composition which Michael 
Angelo at the commencement of his career designed to realize 
in the uncompleted monument of Pope Julius, welled up again in 
his mind, and found place and purpose in the Sistine ceiling. 
Of that mausoleum, the grandest ornaments were to have been 
statues, of colossal magnitude, of prophets and apostles, paired 
alternately with ethical and philosophical abstractions in fem- 
inine personification; Paul and Moses with the Virtues of 
Active and of Contemplative life, and so forth. 
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Again, in the sketch that remains to us of the monu- 
ment * we see the same architectural framework of the seated 
figures united with decorative infantine forms, supporters 
of piers and salient entablatures; and yet again another series 
of figures, subordinate in expression and intermediate in scale, 
but aiding by happy adjustment in both these respects to give 
relief and force ro the centres of idealized thought. 

The pairs of boys that support the salient cornice on either 
side of the several thrones, are painted, like pier and cornice, to 
appear as if sculptured in white marble ; the larger figures that 
singly surmount these piers represent bronze, and are composed 
with reference to the large seated Prophet or Sibyl, whose throne 
they pertain to. The perspective of the piers and their cor- 
nices is independent for each niche or throne. Each has its 
own vanishing-point, as if the spectator stood exactly opposite 
to it. The boys below that support the name-labels are painted 
in natural colours. 

I will notice one more point of treatment. I have said that 
the subjects painted on the compartments of the flat ceiling 
commence from the end nearest the altar; they do so, and they 
are so composed that the feet of the figures in each scene, the 
ground on which they stand or lie, is at that end. Shall we 
then say that the series was so adjusted in order to be viewed 
most favourably from this end of the chapel? Scarcely; in 
effect it will be found, if we hold any picture above our head, 
that we only comprehend it readily and comfortably when 
turned in such a sense that the heads of the figures are in the 
direction of our station-point and the feet more remote. Looked 
at the reverse way, the groups are unintelligible or seem to be 
upside down. 

The ceiling therefore, I should suspect, is seen most favour- 
ably when the face is turned towards the grand altar, and the 
altar-piece of the Last Judgment. And this would not in any 
way interfere with the perusal of it in natural order, as from 
above downwards. 


* D’Agincourt. Sculpture, Pl. XLVI. 
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If it is the case that when the work and colours were fresh 
the whole design could be appreciated from a station not very 
remote from the doorway, we may have an explanation of the 
smaller scale of the figures in the designs from the history of 
Noah. The nature of the subjects rendered numerous figures 
all but indispensable, and as these pictures were considerably 
nearer to the spectator, his eye was not called upon for an 
exertion beyond its power in this place. 

So much must suffice from me on this immortal work of 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti, to which I only intended in the 
first instance to advert cursorily, as leading to the subject I 
have chiefly in view,—the illustration of the Cartoons of Raphael. 

The same consideration demands yet a few observations on 
the series of pictures that form the immediate sequel, though 
dating from an earlier period; the frescoes below the windows. 

The life of Jesus is seen depicted on our right, as we ad- 
vance to the altar, and that of Moses on the left. The numer- 
ous figures are on too small a scale to be seen favourably at 
such a distance. Each series of subjects follows historical order, 
commencing, like those on the ceiling, from the altar-end of the 
chapel and advancing towards the door. The opposite designs, 
from the Old and New Testament, have always a certain refer- 
ence to each other, often of pregnant significance, often, on the 
other hand, barren enough, as will appear from a comparative 
enumeration. 

In this contrast of designs on opposite walls I am irresistibly 
reminded of the paintings of Polygnotus on the opposite walls 
of the Lesche at Delphi, with subjects from a very different 
source, but parallel at least in being directed to enforce, 
as if of equal sanction, a ritualistic dogma and a code of 
moral duty. The peril of neglecting initiation and of infring- 
ing apostolical authority, are texts in all essentials identical. 
Not less resemblance is there in some of the modes of treat- 
ment; the superposition of groups by Polygnotus must have 
had much the same effect as the combinations of several mo- 
ments of time in the paintings of Sandro Botticelli. Polyg- 


notus, however, did not repeat the same personage in the way 
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that Sandro, paints Moses, first as removing his sandals, and 
then again within a few inches kneeling unshod before the 
burning bush. On the other: hand, I suspect the Greek was 
less skilful or less particular in indicating distance and diminish- 


ing remote figures. I refer to my account and restoration of 
his work in the “ Classical Museum.” 


The intention of this series is most salient in the incidents 
from the life of Jesus, which are selected to give emphasis to 
the epochs of Redemption in the first instance, and then to 
the appointment and authority of apostolical hierarchy. The 


scheme and order are on this wise :— 


Finding of Moses. Assumption of the Virgin. Birth of Jesus. 


(Or, Moses in the Bulrushes.) (Jesus in the Manger.) 


(These three, by Pietro Perugino, were cancelled by Michael Angelo to make 
space for the Last Judgment.) 
ALTAR. 

Moses attacked by God at I { The Baptism of Jesus; in back- 
Inn; Moses and Zipporah; the cir- 2 ground Jesus preaching ; also John ; 
cumcision of their son. | at a distance Jerusalem. 

Moses at burning Bush; repels 
shepherds from the well of daughters 
of Jethro; smites the Egyptian. 
(Engraved in Eastlake’s Kugler, p. 
201.) 


coming Satan) ; Service and sacrifice 


The Temptation of Jesus (over- 
at the Temple in front. 


Sea after passage; the song of Mi- 
riam; the host of Pharaoh strug- 
gling in the waves. 


The Calling of Apostles by the 
Lake. 


Moses receives and delivers the 
Commandments from the Mount; 
the punishment of the people for 
their apostasy, 


{ Jesus Preaching on the Mount. 
(Engraved in Eastlake’s Kugler.) 


} 
| 
Moses and Israelites by the “3 


Punishment of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram ; and also of the sons of 
Aaron; Moses before the Altar; in 


Jesus gives the keys to Peter; in 
background architectural comparison 


front Roman triumphal arch in the 
scene, 


Joshua; Moses reads to the people 
his last Psalm of praise. 


Michael rescues the body of Moses 
from Satan. (Jude 9.) 


| 
Last injunctions of Moses | 


of Solomon and Sixtus in inscriptions 
on buildings. 


The Last Supper; in the back- 
{ ground the Agony and Crucifixion, 


The Resurrection, 
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The last pair of subjects are on either side the doorway. 
Wherever these comparisons appear forced, the violence is in 
the Mosaic incidents on the left-hand side. The agreement 
obtained is sometimes but a happy accident, presenting itself 
with tolerable obviousness, as of the bulrush basket of the 
foundling Prophet, and the manger of the destitute Jesus. 

In the second pair, Baptism and Circumcision are the re- 
spective rites of initiation of the Old and New Covenants, 

In pair three, the discomfiture of Satan has a typical im- 
portance assigned to it, as the same conflict between the origin- 
ator and the destroyer of Evil, that makes it the turning 
incident of the “ Paradise Regained.” Against this are set ex- 
ploits of rescue by Moses; and the incident of the burning 
bush is added, I believe, on suggestion little more forcible than 
the scene lying also in a wilderness, 

So, in the fourth pair, the value of the parallelism rests to 
rather a childish extent upon the agreement in water-side 
locality ; albeit, in one case by salt-, and in the other beside a 
fresh-water sea, 

In the fifth pair, the parallelism extends beyond common 
locality of a mount, to the moral position of the chief persons, 

On the delivery of the keys to Peter in pair six, I shall have 
much to say when I arrive at the Cartoon; it was the typical 
installation of the Papacy. The parallel subject gives force to 
its significance,—edge and point. 

The purport and correspondence of the two concluding 
pairs are self-evident. 

The painters employed were Pietro Perugino, Luca Signo- 
relli, Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo Rosetti, Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
Cecchino Salviati. The superintendence was given to Sandro, 
and to him we may probably ascribe the selection of the sub- 
jects. One asks, with vain curiosity, whether he had also a plan 
for the decoration of the ceiling, and how far it may have 
afforded a hint to Michael Angelo. 

However this may be, the designs on the ceiling lead di- 
rectly to the subjects on the walls by both ethical and historical 
sequence. The chain of Scripture history was then further 
18* 
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carried on through its Apostolic section in the tapestries of Ra- 
phael; and, lastly, the mighty design of the Last Judgment, 
closed all the movements of Scripture and of the world with an 
outburst of awful magnificence, answering to what doubtless 
_ would have been before us as their opening act, had it been 
allowed to Michael Angelo to realize his conceptions of the fall 
of Lucifer. 


THE ORDER OF THE CARTOONS, 


The tapestries executed after the Cartoons by Raphael, and 
that are still preserved at Rome, are ten in number; of the 
original Cartoons seven are in England, the remainder have 
perished. It is certain that they were intended to be placed 
along the walls, as already described, under the horizontal 
courses of pictures from the Old and New Testament, and so 
to cover up and supersede, for the occasion, the imitative hang- 
ings. There is considerable difficulty, however, about their 
precise order and distribution, and no tradition survives at Rome 
that renders any assistance. 

The ground-plan of the chapel was divided into two unequal 
parts by a transverse white marble colonnade, consisting of four 
columns on either side a central entrance, with entablature and 
high stylobate, and ironwork in the intercolumns. Four out of 
the six windows were included in the inner division, or presby- 
terlum; and as the wall paintings were spaced under the 
windows, and the designs on the tapestries were divided by re- 
presentations of pilasters, fancifully decorated, we are justified in 
assuming that they ranged with the pictures and windows above, 
by the same division which governed the ordination of the 
ceiling. 

There were thus eight spaces on each wall, and the number 
is increased to ten, the original number of the tapestries, if we 
include the two corresponding spaces that were on either side the 
altar previously to the changes made to accommodate the re- 
quirements of the Last Judgment. This seems satisfactory 
enough, the more so as the subjects of the tapestries fall na- 
turally into two sets of five each; the first having reference to 
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the history of Peter and the ante-Pauline Church, the second to 
the history and labours of Paul. 

But difficulties presently occur. The second space to the 
altar’s right is diminished one-third by the Pope’s throne, which 
has attachments to the wall; and the fourth space on the oppo- 
site side is still more seriously interfered with by the gallery for 
the choir, and both throne and choir appear to have belonged 
to the original arrangements. 

It is true we have certain tapestries of either set of dimin- 
ished size, which permit us to cover the spaces in the way of 
arrangement of upholstery; and this process was carefully 
worked out by Bunsen, and has been rested in as satisfactory. 
It would be vain to contest the arrangement without details of 
measurement that are not forthcoming ; and it must suffice to 
say that while the order he adopts confounds the historical 
sequence, it does not vindicate itself by any artistic or ethical 
principle, and scarcely pretends to do so. 

The following is the series of subjects in their historical 
order :— 


1. [1] The miraculous draught of 6. [6] The conversion of Paul. (Car- 
fishes, and calling of Peter. toon lost.) 

2. [2] The charge to Peter and de- 7. [7] The rebuke of Elymas. (Only 
livery of the keys. the upper half of the tapestry exists.) 

3- [4] The miracle of Peter and John = 8. [8] Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 
at the Beautiful Gate. 9. [10] Paul imprisoned at Philippi ; 

4. [5] The death of Ananias. the earthquake. (Cartoon lost-) 

s- [3] The martyrdom of Stephen and _ro. [9] Paul preaching at Athens. 
complicity of Paul. (Cartoon lost ) 


The numerals in brackets indicate the arrangement arrived 
at by Bunsen. The Martyrdom of Stephen is a very small 
tapestry compared with the others; and the Earthquake at 
Philippi is again much smaller, only 44 feet broad, and hence 
the transpositions to suit the limited spaces. 

The order of time is the first most obvious principle of ar- 
rangement, at least by way of trial; there is, however, fair 
ground for modifying this on an appearance of systematic con- 
trast and parallelism in the subjects of the designs, and this is 
not wanting. 
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If we regard first the Petrine series, we have before us dis- 
played, on Biblical authority, in pointedly selected scenes, the 
origin and the pretensions, the functions, authority, and destiny 
of the Apostolical hierarchy. To Peter, the predecessor and 
representative of the Pope, called by special miracle, are assigned 
the charge of pastoral tending, and the authority to bind and 
to loose in heaven and on earth. The functions of mercy and 
of power, rescue and severity, are provided with all sufficient 
illustration in the healing of congenital deformity at the Beauti- 
ful Gate of the Temple, and the striking down of Ananias and 
Sapphira for a lapse in matters of temporalities ; while Stephen 
the Martyr shows the spirit of the Church in affliction, and 
opening heaven that is its reward. 

This last subject, by the presence of Paul, forms a transition 
to the parallel story of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
conversion of St Paul, if indeed it occupied the right-hand side 
of the altar, would form the fittest pendant to the calling of St 
Peter on the left. 

The miracle of the associated Paul and Barnabas, at Lystra, 
answers in its spirit of benevolence to that of Peter and John at 
the Temple; and the rebuke of Elymas testifies to a claim and 
confidence in authority almost as distinctly as the destruction of 
Ananias. 

Stephen stoned, and Paul imprisoned, may be held, without 
violence, to give common illustration of the endurance of per- 
secution and its reward. 

Thus far well,—thus far, I think, unquestionably ; we are 
now left, however, with the charge to Peter, and the sermon to 
the Athenian philosophers as its pendant. Certainly it is in this 
scene at Athens that Paul appears most positively in that func- 
tion of Apostle of the Gentiles, in which he claimed to be co- 
ordinate with Peter, mighty with the circumcision. On this 
shadow of parallelism, however, I do not insist, but prefer to 
regard the Athenian Cartoon as independent, and as the closing 
expression of the final position of Christianity, that rising in a 
province among the obscure and the illiterate, struck so soon 
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and so boldly for a position in the very centres of education, 
of intellectual subtlety and culture. 

While therefore we recognize a practical and philosophical 
analogy between the double series, we may hesitate to infer that 
the most decided parallels were really arranged antithetically. 
Were such indeed the case, it would be preferable to place the 
Petrine series in historical order and sacrifice that of the Pauline; 
but I believe that in the painter’s thought historical sequence 
was regarded as much in one as in the other, and as of import- 
ance in both. Historical sequence would also be consistent 
with an inversion of the Pauline series, placing the conversion 
of St Paul opposite to the stoning of Stephen, but the parallels 
accommodated are countervailed by new discordances. 

The foot of the tapestries has a representation of an archi- 
tectural socle, with designs imitative of bronze; and on the 
Pauline series, we have here the secondary incidents of the 
Apostle’s career, following on in historical order, with the 
grander designs, and thus making another protest against dis- 
ruption. Below the other series, are incidents from the life of 
Cardinal Medici, Leo the Tenth, adjusted with a certain refer- 
ence, as clear as can be expected, to the Apostolic career above. 
The election by the conclave, for instance, is subjoined to the 
calling of Peter. 

I find it difficult, therefore, not to believe that the tapestries 
were planned and intended by Raphael to follow on in true 
historical and chronological order, though I am unable to ex- 
plain away the difficulties of the interrupted spaces with the 
information that is at present accessible. 

It seems, on every ground, appropriate that the earlier inci- 
dents of the history of Peter should be placed on the right- 
hand wall looking from the altar, as it is on that side that the 
earlier histories commence above. To commence the new series 
on the same wall on which the old concludes, upon an upper 
line, would have the harshness of a Loustrophedon archaism. 

Peter, as the apostle of Judaism, comes fitly upon the side 
of and under Moses. 
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Raphael was occupied with the Cartoons in the years 1575, 
1516; he was paid for them 434 gold ducats. The tapestries 
arrived in Rome in 1519. 

In Waagen’s “Treasures of Art in England,” vol. ii., will be 
found a copious collection of technical notes and observations 
respectirig the Cartoons, their execution, and the sketches, en- 


° . : 
gravings, and tapestries that are conhected with them. For 


such references in general I refer to the book. I content myself 
here with setting down a few disconnected extracts. 

The Conversion of St Paul has been engraved by M. 
Sorello, etched by Louis Sommerau, and again recently engraved 
for the Arundel Society, by Gruner; The Prison at Philippi, 
etched by Louis Sommerau—so says my authority, is not to be 
found in the National Collection, nor‘can I trace it elsewhere— 
a drawing of the giant that personifies the earthquake is in 
Charles Rogers's collection of prints. The original sketch of 
the Death of Stephen, which has some differences from the 
Cartoon, is in the collection of the Archduke Charles at 
Vienna; it has been engraved by A. Bartch, lithographed by 
Pilizotti, 

The Cartoons are painted in size-colour on paper. It is a 
good observation, that the proportions of the figures, which far 
exceed the size of life, are in favour of effect in tapestry, which, 
from the thickness of the threads, would give coarseness to 
smaller figures and features. The broad character of the folds 
of the drapery is also an advantage in a design that was to be 
executed in wool: colours of dresses were adopted with like 
foresight, and hence the frequent introduction of shot materials, 
and of treatment which allowed high lights to be executed in 
gold thread, besides a certain number of draperies that were to 
be executed in gold almost entirely, 
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The Cartoons of Raphael. 


I, THE CALLING OF PETER. 


Tuts cartoon represents the calling of Simon chiefly, and then of 
his brother Andrew, and of James and John, from the state of fisher- 
men on the Sea of Galilee to be fishers of men,—Apostles. 

The boats are near a strip of land, occupied only by cranes; but we 
see that they have put well out from the opposite shore, where the crowd, 
whom Jesus had been teaching, is still lingering. The miraculous 
draught has declared itself; Simcn’s boat is full of fishes, while his 
partners or mates in the other boat are still straining to raise the over- 
charged net. At the end of the right-hand boat is seated Jesus, and 
before him Simon is on his knees in an agony of mingled enthusiasm 
and terror: “ Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a sinful man; ” 
behind him Andrew, with more elastic action, and an expression rather 
of single adoration, bends as he moves hastily forward, and in his 
expanded arms we see the movement of devotion that prompts the 
sacrifice to leave all and follow the Master. 

It is impossible for any description to do justice to the feeling of 
these faces and gestures; here, if anywhere in the Cartoons, we have 
the very hand of Raphael himself, in finish as well as in design. Jesus 
raises one hand, the right, with a tranquillizing movement, to calm the 
excited, if not trembling, Simon. 

James and John, in the next boat, are less immediately participant, 
though marked already by the prefiguring nimbus of Apostleship. 
John, the nearest to Andrew, is recognized by his unbearded youthful- 
ness; his attention is already attracted, and, with his body yet unlifted 
from his labour, he turns his head to observe. One hand is already 
released from the net and rests on his knee to permit this movement, 
and with the other he rather holds the net for the moment than drags 
it ; while the stalwart arms of his brother James, more mature in age, 
are in the full tension of undiverted toil. Zebedee behind, still more 
remote, seems engrossed with the balance and management of the boat, 
which the heavy strain on one quarter threatens to disturb. 

The movement of John is scarcely more than may be due to his 
notice of the sudden movement of Andrew, but it is sufficient to blend 
the expressions of a pair of groups which here, as we shall find in 
other Cartoons, are at once combined and contrasted. In one boat 
already the brothers are by far more apostles than fishers; in the other 
they still remain rather fishers than apostles, yet not without an intima- 
tion of their coming change. 
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The muscularity of the sons of Zebedee is strongly emphasized, 
and the limbs and hands of Simon and Andrew also have the largeness 
and massiveness befitting their occupation; the hand and figure of 
Jesus receiving peculiar delicacy and slightness by the contrast. But 
it was evidently the painter’s aim, and he succeeded, to give force to 
the spirit of his incident by showing that these cumbrous forms might 
be the vehicles of sentiments that become and that constitute the 
saint. 

The gradation of movement and expression in these groups, so 
eternal are the inspirations of the highest art, have wonderful analogy 
to the dispositions of Phidias; as, for instance, in his group of the 
triple Fates, aroused by the marvellous epiphany of Athene. 

The horizon of the picture is high, as in all the Cartoons. The 
line of water against the sky marks it exactly; the chief group is thus 
relieved against the light waters of the lake as a background: the 
broken line of coast is so distributed as to clear the heads and follow 
the lines of the groups. Only the head of Andrew is slightly backed 
by a margin of landscape, a variation which gives to the scheme a 
happy and accidental air. 

A sketch in the hands of Mr Alexander Dyce, which may easily be 
or represent an original, shows the landscape background much lower. 

The flying birds are introduced ingeniously to soften the suddenness 
or transition, in the background, to clear sky and level reflecting lake. 

A light breeze moves the hair and beards of the figures, and gives 
pressure and movement to the drapery, with assistance to the free open- 
air effect. It is noteworthy how the flying drapery of John unites the 
groups, and still more so is the manner in which Andrew’s right hand 
is relieved upon the mass, light upon dark, as his left hand is as 
definitely relieved by darkness against the light free background. The 
disproportion of the boats, or punts, has always been a subject of 
remark ; and why, it has or may have been said, did not Raphael 
dispose of any pictorial superfluity of boat by an arrangement of fore- 
shortening, by carrying the ends of the boats clear out of the picture, 
or by making one boat cover up the greater part of the other? 

It is not for me to say; I can quite ccnceive that the disproportion 
may be due to an oversight of the painter ; such lapses have happened 
to the best, and it is possibly due merely to familiarity that the dispro- 
portion does not now seriously damage the main effect of the picture. 
On the other hand, considering the independence and value of this 
effect, who will venture to say but that Raphael may have admitted the 
incongruity deliberately as even in some way, patent to himself, advan- 
tageous to the expression of the miracle, or softened in some degree, as 
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I have a suspicion was the case, by familiar precedents in earlier treat- 
ments of the subject. 

Of the significance of the cranes in the foreground I shall have 
more to say presently; pictorially, they have great value in breaking 
the formality with which the figures in the beats are repeated by reflec- 
tion in the water. Zebedee’s chest is reflected, and the full face of the 
figure next to him is correctly seen in the water, though, as he stands, 
he presents only his profile to the spectator. The legs of Andrew, the 
body of Peter, the wooden boats,—all are discernible in duplicate with 
much more minuteness than is indicated in the engravings. The birds 
are so introduced as to relieve, while they do not interfere with, these 
duplications. 

The drapery of John is red, the colour he usually is distinguished 
by as an Apostle; his hair is almost flaxen. 

The drapery of Christ is now white in the Cartoon, though the 
reflection in the water is red. Either the colour has faded, as is most 
probable, or the indications for the tapestry workers were otherwise con- 
veyed. In the tapestries it appears red. 

I have spoken of the figure of Jesus as raising the right hand, and 
as seated in the right-hand boat, thus following the engravings of 
Dorigny, which reverse the positions of the groups, as seen in the Car- 
toons. Dorigny, in fact, in this reversal agrees with the tapestries; 
and there is not the slightest doubt that Raphael anticipated and 
allowed for this reversal, and that he designed the left hands on the 
Cartoons with regard to their ultimate transference into right. Fol- 
lowing the tapestries, we shall find that Christ consistently delivers the 
keys to Peter with his right hand. Peter, in accordance with the text, 
grasps the right hand of the lame beggar; the Apostles denounce 
Ananias with right arms, free from the encumbering robe which is cast 
over the left shoulder; while Sapphira enters, counting her money 
from her right hand into her left. The friend of Sergius has station 
at his right hand, the lictors on his left, and the knotted togas give 
like indication. Mercury at Lystra holds his caduceus in his right 
hand, and the fellow-statue of Mars at Athens grasps spear with right 
hand, and carries shield to the left. The tapestry of the Conversion of 
Paul, no doubt, reversed the Cartoon that is lost, and it shows figures 
with swords hanging on appropriate side. 

This scene on the lake is a calling of Apostles,—the summons from 
daily struggle for daily support, by coping with the coarsest material 
forces of wind and water for animal prey of the least noble order,—to 
become fishers of men—to set the end of life in gaining trust and con- 
viction ; to strive in unselfish endurance; and endeavour to give to 
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others the privilege of regenerate life and ardent faith and self-devotion 
that looks above, and fain would look beyond the world. Such is the 
subject of the Cartoon, and being such, it is most wondrously ex- 
pressed in fundamental contrast and secondary associations by every 
line of treatment and shade of vigorous expression. 

The change for the fishermen, at least as represented, was from the 
wild of water and open cope of sky to the crowded haunts of wretched- 
ness and wrong; and the city on the horizon is no insignificant gloss 
in the exposition. 

Peter and his brother are already visibly well advanced in years, and 
the prescribed transference of his activity involves almost a transforma- 
tion ; it implies a regeneration of energy in himself that guarantees the 
resources with which nature waits to second his regenerating labours 
upon a world engrossed with bodily exercise and appetite, and showing 
signs of growing cowed and cankered by accumulated prejudice and age. 
Peter is here type of the capacity of society for regermination from an 
obscure but a vigorous root. 

The soul of an Apostle in the body of a fisherman! Opportunity in 
daily labour for the exercise of powers and proof of dispositions that 
constitute a calling above the honours of earthly potentates ! 

This was the ideal of morality and the manifestation of God in 
the world that Raphael reinforced, and made visible as well as legible 
for all ages, and displayed first in the high chapel of corrupted Chris- 
tianity before priestly potentates, who claimed title and succession from 
Peter, and reversed the very spirit and process of his calling. What 
less can be said of plotters for sinister attraction of worldly pelf by 
quasi-spiritual function, by employing the mask of apostleship to em- 
bezzle the living of the needy, the hail of industry, and to starve them 
body and soul ? 

The Cartoon of Raphael, then, albeit he gives halos to saints, some- 
times omitted by Protestant engravers, was the artistic culmination of 
that same development of the mind of Europe that was at this very 
time giving a vernacular translation of the Bible to the poor with a 
purpose as honest, however more liable to be misconstrued in process, 
and to reproduce original mischiefs,—the weed seeding with the corn. 


The design on page 43 of the Emblems of Divine Love of Otto 
Venius, illustrates the theme that the claim of God to our affections 
supersedes even the claim of our parents. The design itself might 
be enigmatical enough but for the elucidation of its purport in the 
texts from Scripture and comments of the Fathers of the Church in 
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Latin, the Spanish triplet, and the verses in Flemish and in French 
that garnish the opposite page, 

The most significant text is from Matthew x. 37, “ Whoso loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” The French 
verses are thus translatable : “ Weare accountable to God for a love 
stronger and more zealous than we are to our parents, by whom we 
were born wretches subject to death, whereas his death delivers us from 
it; since, therefore, he voluntarily died for us, we are bound to live 
here for no other end but to cherish him wholly in heaven.” 

In the picture, accordingly, Divine Love is leading the Soul towards 
an altar, and points to a crucifix, which is placed upon it, the repre- 
sentation of the death of Christ; the Soul, the usual personification of 
the book, accompanies with willing step, and with eyes fixed on the 
crucifix to which she advances, while her hand is extended sideways, 
with a gesture of renunciation, towards an emblem that must neces- 
sarily symbolize the duty of children to earthly parents; necessarily, 
for only thus can the gesture be accounted for, and the symbolism of 
the picture be completed in agreement with the text. The emblem is 
quaint, but, when explained, apt enough; and as the text does not drop 
any hint as special aid to explain its aptness, I conclude that it was a 
well-known and accepted ,type. This type is a stork standing erect, 
with another stork couchant on its back. The filial piety of the stork 
—ciconie pietas,—is proverbial, at least in poetry, both Greek and 
Latin, and in the natural histories, at least, of the ancients. In the 
work of the Abbé Crosnier on Christian Iconography, St Ambrose and 
St Basil are cited (p. 319) as authorities for symbolizing filial piety by 
the stork (cigogne). (See Birds of Aristophanes, v. 1355 ; Sophocles, 
Electra, v. 1058; lian, Hist. Anim. ili. 23, and x. 16; Aristotle, 
Hist. An. ix. 14, 1; and Pliny.) 

The pious office usually ascribed to the stork is the feeding its 
infirm parent; whether it was said also to extend its dutifulness to 
carrying its helpless parent I am unable to say, but could almost suspect 
that it was so. The smaller size of the carried bird indicates, however, 
that the standing bird here is the parent; swans and some other birds 
carry occasionally their young on their backs; this may suffice as an 
illustration of the device of the ingenious Fleming. 

But the explanation thus obtained carries light, where light is more 
welcome and more interesting, as displaying a symbolical appropriate- 
ness for the cranes introduced by Raphael in this touching Cartoon of 
the calling of Peter, Andrew, and the sons of Zebedee. It now ap- 
pears that there was a further motive for the introduction of the birds, 
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—whatever the variety of the genus they may be, whether storks or 
cranes,—than their avidity for fish, which would scarcely alone explain 
' their prominence and conspicuousness. 

Raphael chiefly followed the third Gospel in his representation of 
the calling of these Apostles ; there we find the miraculous draught of 
fishes, and there the gesture and exclamation of Peter, and the aston- 
ishment, the 0480s, of the company. In the first Gospel, however, 
we find the mention of Zebedee as present; he can be no other than 
the elder figure in the second boat, who is exempt from the excite- 
ment that in various gradations is animating the four. While, again, 
the third Gospel simply says, “they brought their boats to land, and 
left all and followed him,” the first with emphasis, or with a sus- 
ceptibility of emphasis that was not lost sight of, says that “they 
straightway left the boat and their father, and followed him.” The 
word left is scarcely strong enough to represent the Greek dévres ; it 
should be rather, gave up, renounced, or even deserted. So Peter 
appeals later, ‘‘ Have not we given up everything and followed thee? ” 

The second Gospel says that James and John “left their father 
Zebedee in the boat along with the hired servants, and departed after 
Christ.” 

I think the proof is sufficient that on the strength of the expres- 
sions given in the first Gospel, the quitting of Zebedee by his sons at 
the call of Christ was recognized in the middle ages, and both before 
and afterwards, as a typical instance of the duty to prove worthy of 
Christ, by not loving father or mother above him,—that Raphael, in 
the cartoon in question, did not neglect this aspect of the incident, and 
that he conveyed his appreciation of it by his introduction of the birds, 
types of filial duty, which probably told the tale all the more easily from 
being long established in the function, and as little requiring then an 
interpretation in so many words, as they received afterwards when they 
reappeared among the Emblemata of the master of Rubens. 
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(Concluded from p. 101.) 


Tue direction of the Beaux Arts did not, however, leave 
Delacroix to his lithographs. In 1837 he was entrusted with 
the decoration of the Salon du Roi at the Corps Législatif. It 
is in such grand decorative paintings, in the conception of large 
ensembles, that Delacroix’s talent is most at ease, and his first 
attempt in that style is a true master-piece. He had on the 
cove of the ceiling eight unequal compartments to fill up; and 
on the walls, the space comprised between the archivaults and 
the ceiling. On the ceiling, in the four large oblong compart- 
ments, he painted four large reclining figures, personifying War, 
Justice, Industry, Agriculture ; and in the four small ones, in the 
angles, the genii of these symbolical divinities. But on the 
walls he represented War, Justice, Industry, and Agriculture, by 
animated groups; showing the horrors of war, the advantages 
of law, sunny harvest scenes, and the riches of industry. All 
is marvellously varied and rich in colour, and the whole of 
this allegorical conception is in beautiful harmony with the 
architecture of the hall; there are no offensive perspectives, no 
discordant lines. Delacroix has not been as fortunate in the 
eight colossal figures of the seas and rivers bathing France, 
which he painted in grisaille upon the piers. They are heavy 
in their style, and do not match with the beautiful figures of the 
upper part of the decoration. 

What distinguishes Delacroix most, after his magic colour- 
ing, is his art of ordering large compositions, and of developing 
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them without any affectation. To which we must add his pro- 
found understanding of history and of any grand poetry. He 
had the opportunity of displaying all these qualities of his talent 
in the decoration of the Library of the Luxembourg, and still 
more in that of the Library of the Corps Législatif. The first 
was executed in 1845. It presented very great difficulties. The 
cupola he had to decorate, is lighted only by a window placed 
on the level of the floor, and in a deep recess contrived in a side 
wall of the Library, so that the light coming from below and 
from a distance falls only on one side; the other side, more than 
a third of the cupola, being, even on the brightest day, in 
complete shadow. Any painting seemed doomed to irremedi- 
able obscurity. But Delacroix, by his great ability as a colour- 
ist, triumphed over this difficulty, and as we may say, created 
light. 

From Dante, Delacroix borrowed the subject of his com- 
position, which is a version of the fourth Canto of the Inferno. 
The Poet, led by Virgil, enters Hell through Limbo, where he 
finds the souls of the pure men, poets and celebrated warriors, 
who died without baptism. 

We must first observe, that in treating subjects of historical 
antiquity, Delacroix animates them and deprives them entirely 
of their conventional masks. He gives them in a marvellous 
manner, warmth, movement, life. 

This composition is divided into four large parts. The prin- 
cipal group, that which receives the light, comprises the impos- 
ing figure of Homer, surrounded by the poets Horace, Lucan, 
and Ovid. Delacroix has several times repeated the figure of 
Ovid, who seems to be the poet of antiquity he preferred and best 
understood, and he always gives a charming gracefulness to his 
countenance. The poet of the Divine Comedy advances with 
a bending knee, and is presented to the Altissimo poeta by Virgil. 
All this scene is imposing and elegant. The opposite group 
represents Orpheus receiving tablets from the hands of Sappho. 
Inspired by the Muse, he dictates to Hesiod the mythological 
traditions of Greece. The two other groups represent, the 
one, the illustrious Greeks,—Alexander leaning upon Aristotle, 
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Apelles, Achilles, then Socrates sitting under layrel bowers 
with Xenophon and Demosthenes, and around him crowd Plato, 
Alcibiades, and Aspasia. The other represents the illustrious 
Romans,—Cato of Utica holding in his hand Plato’s Treatise, 
Porcia showing to Marcus Aurelius the burning coals which 
were the instruments of her suicide, Trajan, then Caesar and 
Cicero, and at last Cincinnatus. 

This large composition is encircled by a vast landscape, 
deliciously cool and calm, which refreshes the spectator’s soul. 
One who, of Delacroix’s works, knew only his pictures full of 
passion, would receive from the cupola of the Luxembourg an 
impression as deep as it would be unexpected. We shall never 
forget the feeling of quietude and serenity produced by the 
study of this beautiful work, which expresses in so profound a 
manner the calm and dignified life becoming heroes and wise 
men. 

The ceiling of the Library of the Corps Législatif* offers a 
composition much vaster than the cupola of the Luxembourg. 
It embraces the whole history of the civilization of antiquity, 
from Orpheus to Attila. To develope this immense subject, 
Delacroix followed the divisions offered by the architecture, 
The ceiling is divided into five small cupolas, and the ex- 
tremities are ended by two large hemicycles. He has, accord- 
ingly, divided Antiquity into five zones, i. e, Science, Philosophy 
and History, Eloquence and Legislation, Theology, Poetry. 
Each of the cupolas being divided into four pendentifs, the 
artist divided each zone into four pictures. Thus the rst cupola, 
that of Science, represents these four subjects :—Aristotle describ- 
ing the animals sent to him from the conquered countries by 
Alexander. A slave drags by the horns a deer, prancing about. 
Another slave brings a gazelle in his arms. —Hippocrates refusing 
the presents of Artaxerxes, presented to him by kneeling satraps. 
—Death of Archimedes : the mathematician, meditating his prob- 
lems, does not hear the Roman soldier, who is going to pierce 
him with his sword.—Death of Pliny the Elder: he studies the 


eruption of Vesuvius under a shower of ashes, and dictates to a 


* Painted in 1847. 
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secretary, who writes near him. 2nd cupola, Philosophy and 
History. Herodotus questioning the Magians: he is received 
by priests at the entrance of an Egyptian temple.—The Chal- 
dean shepherds studying the stars, and making the beginning of 
astronomy.—Socrates and his genius.—Death of Seneca: his 
veins are open, and with a stoical look he sees his blood flowing, 
his slaves support him, and his wife tears her hair in anguish. 
3rd cupola, Eloquence and Legislation. Numa lying upon the 
moss, in a grove, listens to the words of the nymph Egeria, who 
has left her grotto, and has still one foot in the water.—Lycurgus 
consulting the Pythoness; the priestess, sitting and leaning on 
her elbow, is meditating her answer. Lycurgus has just placed 
a kid upon the altar, and advances with a branch of laurel in his 
hand.—Demosthenes practising oratory on the sea-shore.—Cicero 
denouncing Verres, 4th cupola, Theology. Adam and Eve 
driven from Paradise.-—The Jews in captivity at Babylon.—The 
death of St John the Baptist: he lies beheaded at the foot of 
the stairs leading to Herod’s palace. The executioner lays the 
bleeding head on the dish held by Salome.—Peter’s drachma. 
5th cupola, Poetry. The education of Achilles—The Muse 
inspiring Hesiod.—Ovid in Thrace.—Alexander causing Homer's 
Works to be shut yp in a golden casket, 

A volume would be necessary to analyze, in a satisfactory 
way, these 20 pictures, Want of space obliges us to say but a 
very few words on the most remarkable, On the first line we 
place the Education of Achilles, admirable for its animation. 
The centaur Chiron carries Achilles on his back, and points to 
him the prey he is to aim at. The young hero, who, as well as 
the centaur, is seen from behind, shoots an arrow. Youth, force, 
and life could not be better expressed. Herodotus consulting 
the Magians is another master-piece, but in quite a different 
style. Here we have wisdom and calm. Eugéne Delacroix’s 
imagination, rich as it was powerful, has with rare skill called up 
these wise men of the early ages—most strange types and deposi- 
taries of marvellous secrets. Let us name also the solemn com- 
position of the Chaldean Shepherds. What space, what depth in all 


the picture! Demosthenes practising oratory on the sea-shore. The 
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figure of the orator is-full of action; his gesture seems to com- 
mand the waves, and the wind, which swells his cloak, adds to 
the life of the picture. The background is a bay formed by 
two promontories. And the Jews in Captivity at Babylon, 
which expresses in so keen a manner all the miseries of exile: 
a man, a woman, and a child are sitting in attitudes of pro- 
found dejection in the shade of a tree, on a branch of which 
hangs a harp. The man raises his head, and his look struggles 
towards Jerusalem. The woman is completely crushed down. 
Further off another woman is seen lying and looking fix- 
edly over the sun-burnt plain. In the background are the 
walls of Babylon. Delacroix has very seldom succeeded well 
in painting women. In this last picture, for instance, the 
figure of the woman has nothing noble; it exhibits material 
depression alone. Gracefulness was wanting to the genius of 
Delacroix, and he could not understand what was preity. As 
Mr About wittily remarks, “ Le mot joli était effacé de son dic- 
tionnaire de poche.” However, though his figures of women 
lack grace, they are never vulgar; such a reproach can never 
be brought against Delacroix. 

The pendentif on the right hand of the Jews in Captivity 
at Babylon is that of Adam and Eve driven from Paradise. 
Delacroix conceived this subject in a new, original, and im- 
pressive way. What he has especially thrown into the expres- 
sion of our first parents is the feeling of shame. In the lower 
part of the composition, Eve is sitting with her head bent down. 
Higher up, Adam bows under the curse of the Angel, who, 
from the midst of a burning halo, makes his sword flash over 
them. 

The two hemicycles represent, one the cradle, the other the 
tomb, of the civilization of antiquity. ‘The first shows Orpheus 
bringing civilization to Greece, still barbarous, and teaching to 
its inhabitants the arts of peace. Charmed by the sound of 
his lyre the savage men. crowd around him, the centaurs 
leave their forests, and the naiads come out of the rivers. 
Even animals come near the divine singer. Then under the 
auspices of Minerva and Ceres, who hover in the air, the first 

19 * 
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essays of agriculture are attempted; a plough is dragged along 
by oxen, and cows are milked by women. Further, hunters 
disembowel their victims, hung up to an oak, and try to read 
the future in their reeking entrails, The landscape forming 
the background is beautiful and inundated with light. 

The subject of the second hemicycle is Aétila followed by 
his barbarous hordes trampling upon Italy and the Arts. Tor- 
rents of Huns descend from the Alps at the full gallop of their 
wild horses. They burn, ravage, and plunder everything on 
-their way, and their horses trample upon dead bodies and ruins. 
Some fugitives hurry towards the sea, which on the’ left of the 
picture spreads its blue waves further than the eye can reach; 
but they give way under the weight of the remains of art, of 
the domestic gods, of the sick they have snatched from the 
weapons of those terrible destroyers. In the centre of the pic- 
ture, riding a rough and furious horse, Attila commands the 
whole action, and is brutally striking dying Italy, whose crown 
is broken. This scene of terror forms an immense contrast with 
the sylvan and quiet scene opposed to it. Both are master- 
pieces in their different styles. 

Delacroix alone could have conceived such a vast poem, and 
developed it with such unwonted superiority, remaining always 
faithful to history, and connecting all these separate wholes by 
an indissoluble moral unity, so that these 22 compositions form 
but one work, and a work of majestic grandeur, the greatest the 
artist has produced. But if the poet was always equal to his 
task, the painter has not always been so fortunate; not that his 
colouring is less marvellous here than in his other pieces, but 
there are negligences in the outlines (in the pendentif' represent- 
ing Cicero denouncing Verres, for instance) which distress the 
eye, however little the details are studied. 

Another chef-d’ceuvre of Delacroix, and one in which he 
displayed the greatest richness of colouring, is the ceiling: of the 
Apollo Gallery at the Louvre.* The subject is Apollo victor 
over the Serpent Python, a subject which gave free scope to his 


* Painted in the years 1849 to 1851. 
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imagination. Let us leave him to describe his great com- 
position himself. 


“ Le dieu, monté sur son char, a déja lancé une partie de ses traits. 
' Diane sa sceur volant a sa suite lui présente son carquois. Déja, percé 
par les fléches du dieu de la chaleur et de la vie, le monstre sanglant se 
tord en exhalant dans une vapeur enflammée les restes de sa vie et de 
sa rage impuissante. Les eaux du déluge commencent 4 tarir, et 
déposent sur les sommets des montagnes ou entrainent avec elles les 
cadavres des hommes et des animaux. Les dieux se sont indignés de 
voir la terre abandonnée a des monstres difformes, produits impurs du 
limon. _ Ils se sont armés comme Apollon. Minerve, Mercure, s’élan- 
cent pour les exterminer en attendant que la sagesse éternelle repeuple 
la solitude de Punivers. Hercule les écrase de sa massue; Vulcain, le 
dieu du feu, chasse devant lui la nuit et les vapeurs impures, tandis que 
Borée et les Zéphirs séchent les eaux de leur souffle, et achévent de 
dissiper les nuages. Les nymphes des fleuves et des riviéres ont retrouvé 
leur lit de roseaux et leur urne encore souillée par la fange et par les 
débris. Des divinités plus timides contemplent 4 lécart, ce combat 
des dieux et des éléments. Cependant du haut des cieux, la Victoire 
descend pour couronner Apollon vainqueur; et Iris, la messagére des 
dieux, déploie dans les airs son écharpe, symbole du triomphe de la 
lumiére sur les ténébres et sur la révolte des eaux.” 


This description, complete as it is, cannot, however, convey 
the least notion of the magic of the light and the colouring. 
By means of combinations of marvellous fineness, Delacroix has 
- concentrated all the brilliancy of his colours upon the resplendent 
figure of Apollo, who. bestows light all around him. Such 
effects cannot be described; one must see them and have 
warmed under that marvellous splendour as under the rays of a 
summer sun. 

We will not describe the decorations of the Salon de /a 
Paiz,* at the Hotel de Ville, where allegory, properly so called, 
predominates. In them, as in his other compositions, the artist 
has shown the variety of his talent and the inexhaustible 
fecundity of his imagination. 

But these decorative paintings did not absorb Delacroix’s 
mind so much that he could not produce other works. Never, 


* Executed in 1853. 
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on the contrary, did his brush create so much; and his great 
historical pieces are of this very period (1837—1850). The 
galleries of Versailles possess two of them, the Battle of Taille- 
bourg and the Entering of the Crusaders into Constantinople, . 
which is a splendid interpretation of the refined barbarism of 
the middle ages. Proud and rigid barons riding their war- 
horses and holding high their lances, advance slowly in the 
shadows projected by the buildings. They remain unmoved at 
the sight of the heart-rending spectacle around them; the last con- 
vulsions of the dying, the women half naked, dishevelled, weep- 
ing as they lift up the dead. They only look up amazed at the 
marbles and the riches of the sacked palaces. The light in this 
picture also has in it something harsh, caused by the reflection 
of the deep blue of the sea on the white walls of the city, which 
adds to the effect of the scene. This picture, as well as the 
Battle of Taillebourg, is executed with the impetuosity natural 
to Delacroix and the bold touches of the great colourist. His 
other historical pictures are—-King John at the Battle of 
Poitiers,*—his young son, Philip the Bold, aged 14, tries to 
protect him in the mé/ée; Death of the Duke of Burgundy at 
the Battle of Nancy ;~~ Marcus Aurelius, on his death-bed, 
recommends his son Commodus to a few friends, like him, 
philosophers and stoics;{ Death of Cleopatra; The Emperor 
Justinian composing his laws ;§ The Justice of Trajan,|| which 
presents effects of light similar to those of the Crusaders at 
Constantinople ; Boissy d’ Anglas, and M. de Dreux Brézé before 
the Counsel of State, two pieces full of violence and passion. 
Delacroix’s genius was not less fruitful in works, the subjects 
of which were borrowed from poetry. Here he excels and de- 
picts such scenes as penetrate the very. soul. His Wreck of 
Don Juan is well known; it is, perhaps, the work in which 
Delacroix approached nearest to reality, such as we can imagine 
it from Lord Byron’s narrative : 


‘* The fourth day came, but not a breath of air, 
And ocean slumber’d like an unwean’d child : 


* Belonging to the Viscount d°Osembray. + At the Musée of Nancy. 
t Musée of Lyons. § At the Conseil d Etat. _ lt Musée of Rouen. 
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The fifth day, and their boat lay floating there, 

The,sea and sky were blue, and clear, and mild. 
* * * ” ” 

The seventh day, and no wind—the burning sun 
Blister’d and scorch’d, and, stagnant on the sea, 

They lay like carcases ; and hope was none, 
Save in the breeze that came not ; savagely 

They glared upon each other~-all was done, 
Water, and wine, and food,—and you might see 

The longings of the cannibal arise 

(Although they spoke not) in their wolfish eyes.” 

















It is that boundless sea, that death-like calm, that sky so deep 
and blue, and yet sinister; and that boat lost in the midst of 
immensity, the last refuge of the wrecked, whom hunger has 
made mad, and who draw lots to know “who should die to be 
his fellows’ food.” The moment chosen by Delacroix is that 
very moment when the lots are drawn. The man who puts his 
hand into the hat to draw the fatal ticket accompanies his doing 
so with a sign of horror, which is not noticed by his fellow- 
sufferers, for they lie motionless, stupefied by long and intense 
suffering. That horrible silence chills one’s blood in the veins: 


“ The lots were made, and mark’d, and mix’d, and handed 
In silent horror, and their distribution 

Lull’d even the savage hunger, which demanded, 

Like the Promethean vulture, this pollution.” 










From Lord Byron also Delacroix borrowed the subjects 
of his pictures, The Prisoner of Chillon, and Tasso in Prison. 
The sadness of this last piece is enough to draw tears from the 
spectator; so well has Delacroix rendered tke moral torture of 
this great genius, shut up with madmen, because he loved the 
sister of the Duke of Ferrara. 










* Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell! 
And see how dearly earn’d Torquato’s fame, 
And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell : 

The miserable despot could not quell 

The insulted mind he sought to quench and blind 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it” 


We must not omit the Doge Foscari, obliged to assist at the 
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reading of his son’s death-sentence, so strikingly dramatic; nor 
the last scene of Ugolino: 
* Poscia che fummo al quarto di venuti, 
Gaddo mi si gittd disteso 4 piedi, 
Dicendo: Padre mio, che? non m’aiuti? 
Quivimori” . ... . + + 

- The suffocation of death which has seized upon the son of 
Ugolino is rendered with unique power. 

Whether Delacroix sought his inspirations in modern or in 
ancient poetry, he always took delight in subjects intensely 
dramatic. His Medea is one of his finest pictures. The draw- 
ing of it is grand, and there is largeness in the form. He has 
not chosen the moment of the crime, but the one preceding it, 
when Medea is looking with fearful anxiety at the departing 
ship of Jason, and feeling her fury rise she snatches in her arms 
her children she is going to poniard. There is in the attitude 
of her head such a tragic pride; and in her calmness, an awful 
expression of rage and despair. 

The same dramatic qualities, the same grandeur and passion, 
are found in the religious paintings of Eugéne Delacroix. His 
Pieta, a fresco, in the Chapel St Denis du St Sacrament, in the 
Marais, leaves an indelible impression. The grief of the Virgin 
holding on her knees the body of Christ is so harrowing, so 
intensely human, that it moves one’s very heart. No resignation, 
no feeling of calmness is found there. It is the passion of grief 
bursting from that mother’s heart, as if she were alone. The 
other figures contsibute to this effect. Mary Magdalene, with 
her hair dishevelled, throws herself on the feet of her adored 
Saviour, and looks up to him with an expression of unutterable 
anguish; and the other Mary, less passionate but not less moved, 
clings to one of the hands of Christ. Behind the mother of 
Jesus three disciples support her and mingle their sorrow with 

hers; whilst at a distance, on the right hand of the picture, two 
other disciples are seen looking on the agonizing scene. The 
faint and doubtful glimmer which lights, in the background, the 
mournful hills of Judea, the desolation of nature, the darkened 
sky, conspire to produce the profoundest impression on the soul. 
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Jesus sleeping in the Tempest ; the Good Samaritan; St 
Stephen ;* the Ascent of Calvary, and especially St Sebastian, 
would each require a detailed analysis; but we long to come to 
the great religious work of Delacroix, the Chapel of the Holy 
Angels in St Sulpice, executed in 1861. 

He did not take for the decoration of this chapel such sub- 
jects as would recall angels of mercy and hope; faithful to his 
dramatic geniys, he shows the angels of the Lord as the super- 
natural instruments he employs to inflict just chastisement. And 
the three subjects he selected are, for the ceiling, St Michael over- 
coming Satan ; and for the two walls, Heliodorus driven out of the 
Temple, and the mysterious struggle of Jacob and the Angel. 

The St Michael of the ceiling recalls, very unhappily, the St 
Michael of the Louvre. It is most strange that Delacroix, so 
bold a painter, should have lacked courage here, and have fallen 
into imitation. The outline and posture of his archangel are 
the same as those of the sublime work of Raphael, with this 
difference, that the St Michael of Delacroix wants energy, and 
his foot touching so lightly the shoulder of Satan, gives a trivial 
air to his attitude. The group is placed upon a huge rock, 
around which lie the bodies of the rebel angels already van- 
quished by St Michael. In these accessories, nothing reminds 
us of i/ divo Raffaello, and the powerful originality of the master is 
once more seen there, as well as in the colouring, which is actually 
glittering. The principal group stands detached before phos- 
phorescent clouds, which he alone could paint with such magic. 
Under this ceiling, in the four pendentifs of the vault, four angels 
are painted in grisaille, and their sober hues help the eye to pass 
to the less brilliant colours of the two other paintings. 

The right-hand panel represents the Expulsion of Helio- 
dorus from the Temple. It is again a subject illustrated by 
Raphael, and in one of his grandest creations. Attempting 
such a subject was dangerous, as well as daring. But here 
Delacroix frees himself from all suspicion of imitation. The 
actors are the same, the action the same; but the picture is 
utterly different. First of all, the scene is completely changed ; 


* At the Musée of Arras. 
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it is. no more before the altar that the ambassador.of Seleucus 
is crushed down, but outside the temple, at the foot of a gigantic 
staircase. The background of the picture is divided in its entire 
‘ height by immense columns, Asiatic in style, supporting bold 
and rich architecture. The upper part of the picture is animated 
by the group of the high priest, surrounded by Levites and 
women, who, terrified, gaze from the top of a gallery upon the 
drama which is passing below. These two parts are connected 
by the figure of a woman, who with uplifted hands is ascending 
the stairs. In the foreground, the angel of the Lord is seen, in 
his splendid golden armour, with a sceptre in his right hand, 
riding upon a horse which he causes to spring upon Helio- 
dorus, and to spurn him with its hoofs. The aspect of this 
angel is calm, his expression proud and scornful; he does not 
himself touch the sacrilegious plunderer, but seems to preside 
over the execution, and to command the two other angels 
who rush with rods in their hands to strike the minister of 
Seleucus. The first of these two angels lies horizontally in 
the air at a small height from the ground. He has no wings, 
neither has the second angel, who darts, head downwards, from 
heaven. Nothing can be bolder than this figure, and the ex- 
pression of the countenance is that of righteous anger. 

Such figures as these, which, strictly speaking, do not float, 
and yet have no visible means of support to assist our imagin- 
ation, are often seen in Delacroix’s works ; in the ceiling of the 
Louvre, for instance, and in the Muse inspiring Hesiod. But 
we wonder why the painter, who has denied wings to his flying 
figures, has given them to the proud and brilliant cavalier who 
is very solidly supported on his horse! Nothing in the narrative 
can lead us to fancy that he had wings rather than his two 
attendants. Perhaps it was to free himself from the least ap- 
proach to imitation of Raphael. Delacroix, however, has been 
remarkably successful in this figure, which is grandly ideal. 
Heliodorus lies prostrate in the midst of the overthrown treasures ; 
his head is thrown back, his arms fall in the shape of a cross, 
and his foot is lifted up. The overthrow is complete, and in- 
dicates better than a nobler attitude would, the supernatural 
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intervention of the Lord. Raphael's Heliodorus has more 
dignity, he makes a last effort to escape the blows; but is he as 
exact a translation of the narrative-—“and immediately Helio- 
dorus fell to the ground ?” 

On the right hand of the picture the accomplices of the 
despoiler, who were running away with the vases full of gold and 
jewels, stop and turn round horror-struck, and seem to be them- 
selves, also, crushed. 

“ Notwithstanding all the temerity, strangeness, incoherence 
of this picture,” says M. Vitel, “ the scene is grand, extraordin- 
ary, interesting, and of powerful effect. Pass over the details, 
drive away all memories and comparisons, think neither of 
Raphael nor of anything complete and finished in painting, re- 
main frankly unprejudiced, and you will be, I do not say 
charmed, but deeply moved by the intelligent life hidden under 
that fracas of colour and forms. For my own sake, I should 
be extremely sorry if this Heliodorus did not exist,—because it 
is in itself an original work and of high value, and also because 
it enables me to understand better the Heliodorus of the 
Vatican.” 

Jacob wrestling with the Angel is opposite to the Heliodorus. 
Here we have no more comparisons to draw; it is an entirely 
original composition. What at first sight strikes the spectator 
is the grandeur of the landscape,—those secular oaks, with 
knotted trunks, vigorous branches, and rich foliage, rising as 
high as the top of the picture, the colossal proportions of 
which harmonize with the gigantic architecture of the opposite 
picture,—those trees are planted upon a hillock which shelters the 
valley in which the mysterious struggle takes place. Delacroix 
has chosen the moment when the angel, seeing the day breaking, 
touches Jacob’s thigh, “and the hollow of Jacob’s thigh was 
out of joint.” The attitude of the angel is noble; but, contrary 
to the story of the Bible, Jacob is the attacker, and he falls 
upon the angel with his head down like a furious animal. Itis, 
however, impossible not to admire the living power displayed by 
the artist. Jacob’s body shows that he has sprung with a single 
bound upon his adversary ; only an immortal could resist so terri- 
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ble a shock, which is rendered with so much passion and boldness 
that we can fancy it actually taking place before us. The fresh- 
ness and marvellous calmness of the scenery form the greatest 
contrast with the scene of the struggle,—the waters of the torrent 
break against the stones and rocks, the mountains of the back- 
ground are gilded with the rays of the rising sun, and the largetrain 
of Jacob’s servants and cattle winds along quietly in the country, 
appearing and disappearing in the inequalities of the ground. 

The narrowness of this chapel is injurious to this admirable 
composition,—it cannot be seen from. a proper distance, and 
so loses part of its harmony. ‘The tones. which are harsh and 
crude when seen so near, would at a greater distance be trans- 
parent and harmonious. Notwithstanding all this, one is charmed 
and forced to admire this truly poetical and grand piece. 

These three pictures are executed in encaustic painting, a 
process generally cold and dull, but Delacroix succeeded in 
giving it a brilliancy and warmth unknown before. Delacroix 
has been much reproached for the scarcely religious character of 
the decoration of the Chapel of the Holy Angels,—which, in 
fact, has nothing that would inspire contemplation. This re- 
proach is not just. The great painter could not be asked to 
relinquish the very beauty of his genius, its life, its brilliancy, 
its passion, and to submit to the austere laws of ordinary re- 
ligious painting. When this chapel was entrusted to him, the 
ardent and daring nature of his talent was known, and also his 
aristocratic pride, his. horror of any compromise. He was in 
this work faithful to his principles, and displayed in it all the fire 
of his imagination, all the richness of his execution. 

The Chapel of the Holy Angels was the last great work of 
Delacroix. Not that he rested after it,—he worked till his latest 
day ; but death prevented him from completing many pictures, 
one of which was far advanced and would have been worthy of 
his renown: Botzaris surprising the Turkish camp, at the rising 
of the sun, and falling mortally wounded. 

He passed the greatest part of his last years in a small country 
house he had bought near Paris, and where he liked to retire to 
enjoy greater solitude, and be alone with his beloved art. He did 
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not, however, give up his friends, and though small, the evening 
parties which Delacroix enlivened by his wit and highly-culti- 
vated mind were charming indeed. 

It was in this small country house, Champrosay, that he fell 
sick in May, 1863. But he was able to return to Paris, and 
there he died, after a painful and tedious illness, on the morning 
of the 13th of August. Ten days before, he dictated his will, 
in which he forgot no one, either of his friends or of his re- 
lations, not even his. old housekeeper, who had served him and 
cared for him for more than thirty years. He left his country 
house to his cousin, Riesence, the son of him who had helped 
him in his first essays in painting; he remembered all who had 
supported and encouraged him then,—M. Thiers, for instance, 
to whom he left two fine bronzes. The last clause of his will 
related to his tomb :-— 


“ Mon tombeau sera au Pére Lachaise, sur la hauteur, dans un en- ~ 
droit un peu écarté. II n’y sera placé ni embléme, ni buste, ni statue. 
Mon tombeau sera copié trés exactement sur Pantique, ou Vignole, ou 
Palladio, avec des saillies trés prononcées contrairement a tout ce qui se 
fait aujourd’hui en architecture.” 


This wish sums up for us the whole of Delacroix. After his 
death, as during his life, he wished to be placed in full light, 
upon a remote height,—alone, and lighted by the rays of the 
sun, the magical reflections of which he had seized and fixed 
upon his canvas. He dreaded also degenerated architecture of 
an effeminate delicacy ; he desired something grand and noble, 
a monument which would render him conspicuous amongst the 
dead, as his powerful genius had made him amongst the living. 
And his friends, full of respect for his last wishes, are raising a 
monument copied from the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus. 

We must not conclude our article without saying a few 
words on the exhibition of Delacroix’s works, which was opened 
on the 13th of August, in the Galleries of the National Society 
of Fine Arts in the Boulevard des Italiens at Paris. 

In collecting and exhibiting the works of this master, the 
National Society of Fine Arts only fulfilled a duty. Delacroix 
was one of its founders. But this duty was a difficult one,—so 
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much the more, that the prodigious labours of the great painter 
are so widely dispersed, that to collect the whole of them would be, 
an impossibility. However, thanks to the zeal of the members of 
the Commission, composed for the most part of friends of Dela- 
croix, 300 pieces, including pictures, sketches, drawings, litho- 
graphs, &c., were collected. 

This number, it seems, would suffice for the illustration of 
Delacroix’s genius. Unhappily several of his chief works are 
represented only by sketches, or first thoughts, such as Don Juan, 
Sardanapalus, Lion Hunting. Others are altogether wanting,— 
The Justice of Trajan, Ugolino, the Foscari, for instance. 

And then, to know all the power, all the greatness of the 
genius of Delacroix, one must go to the libraries of the Luxem- 
bourg and of the Corps Législatif, Let us not, then, expect too 
much from an exhibition of his works. Though it must be 
incomplete, we find there the great features of his genius,—first, 
the pictures so familiar to us, Dante and Virgil, the Massacre 
of Scio, his great historical pieces; then, his master-pieces in 
colouring, Women of Algiers and the Jewish Marriage; a large 
number of sketches of every description, and of small pictures, 
such as the St Sebastian and Tasso, which we distinguish amongst 
the rest. We should also mention two heads of women, most 
admirable in expression, some wonderful drawings of animals, 
and a few religious pictures,—Christ in the Garden of Olives, 
Christ sleeping in the Tempest, and the Disciples of Emmaus, in 
which we find all the striking features of Delacroix’s genius,— 
power, fire, passion, everything but the purely religious 
sentiment. 

The publication of his letters, which is expected shortly, 
will afford us a welcome occasion for saying a few words more 
respecting this great artist. 


M. C. H. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION. 


Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the present 
position of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts ; 
together with the Minutes of Evidence, 1863 ; Observations of 
the Members of the Royal Academy of Arts upon the Report 


of the Commissioners, &c., Gc. (March 15th, 1864). Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, by command of Her 
Majesty. 


However barren of political. or legislative fruit the session 
of 1864 may have been, it has not, we fear, been without very 
serious influence on the arts in this country. As far as we can 
now judge of the effect of one of its debates, it may be said to 
have postponed, for a long time, if not indefinitely, the settle- 
ment of two long-disputed and closely-connected art-questions 
—the fitting bestowal of the National Pictures, and the satis- 
factory adjustment of the relations of the Royal Academy 
to the public and the artists by profession. We shall be glad 
if the event should contradict our anticipation, that a golden 
opportunity has been lost of securing for England a National 
Gallery, worthy of the treasures of art we have to hang in it, 
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and surpassing in lighting, convenience of access and inspection, 
and wall-space, every other public gallery in Europe. It aggra- 
vates this disappointment, that the same opportunity should 
have held out a hope of restoring our Royal Academy to fuller 
efficiency as a centre of influence on English Fine Arts, of 
remodelling its most imperfect system of instruction, broaden- 
ing its basis, and making it in reality what it now is in name, 
an association of the highest artistic power of the time, and a 
true aristocratic guiding and governing body for the artists of 
England. | | 
Thanks to the decision of the House of Commons (how 
induced or justified, we shall consider by-and-by), we must still 
—who shall say for how long a time to come ?—submit to see 
a national collection of pictures, as choice—in proportion to 
its size—as any in Europe, housed in a building of mean and 
ugly exterior, with rooms shabby, ill-ventilated, inconve- 
nient, already altogether inadequate in wall-space to the number 
of pictures requiring accommodation, and, of course, leaving 
no margin for future purchases, gifts, or bequests. Even this 
insufficient building we must still submit to see shared between 
the national pictures and the Royal Academy, whose schools, 
collections, and exhibitions are as insufficiently accommodated 
in it as the national pictures. We must still, in consequence 
of this insufficiency, consent to have our national pictures im- 
perfectly protected, ill-lighted, ill-seen; and to know that many 
possessors of valuable works of art, who would gladly give 
them to thé nation, if safe and worthy provision had been made 
for their custody and display, are checked in their liberal inten- 
tions by the want of such provision; to see, separated from the 
other-national art treasures, our National Portrait Gallery, and 
various English collections, bequeathed, en bloc, to the nation, 
but, owing to the want of a propcr national gallery, given to 
other institutions; to have that school of Fine Art, which 
should be the national one, imperfectly lodged at all times, and 
for the four best months of the year shut altogether; the range 
of Academic usefulness and honour narrowed; our painters, 
yearly, irritated and injured by the rejection of pictures from 
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the Academy Exhibition, for insufficiency of exhibition space 
alone, or by the necessarily imperfect display of the majority of 
the pictures admitted; and to know the baffled hopes, the sick- 
ening disappointments, the privations and sufferings, the unjust 
imputations, the heart-burnings, quarrels, intrigues, and infinite 
varieties of mischief, which are the consequence of this state of 
things. All this the House of Commons seemed, this year, to 
have a golden opportunity of rectifying, but it has thought fit 
—we will not say without reason—to put the opportunity aside. 
To make the matter more aggravating, the House took this 
course at a moment when a Royal Commission, singularly well 
selected, * had heard evidence, and reported on the present 
position of the Royal Academy in relation to the Fine Arts of 
this country. The evidence taken was pertinent, full, and fair. 
It'was given by friendly and hostile witnesses; painters, critics, 
connoisseurs, lawyers, patrons, officials. The report founded 
on it was a model of its kind, admitted on all hands to be 
business-like and judicious, candid and courteous; and it in- 
cluded, or rather consisted of, a series of thoroughly practical 
suggestions and recommendations. The last of these recom- 
mendations was, that the Government should undertake the 
construction of a new National Gallery, either on the site of the 
present one, if it could be sufficiently enlarged (which the Re- 
port hinted at reasons for doubting), or at Burlington House. 
The Commissioners forbore, however, from giving any positive 
opinion on the best site for a new National Gallery, as beyond 
their province, but expressed their conviction that if the Na- 
tional Gallery should be reconstructed on a new site for its own 
benefit and advantage, no less benefit and advantage might be con- 
ferred on the Royal Academy. “In such a case,” they say, “ we 
think the whole of the present building in Trafalgar Square should 
be handed over to the Royal Academy for their use, subject to 
such conditions and arrangements as the Government of the 
day might determine.” In such an event they suggested the 


* Lord Stanhope (chairman), Lord Hardinge, Lord Elcho, M.P., Sir E. Head, Wil- 
liam Stirling, M.P., H. D. Seymour, M.P., and Henry Reeve, Esq. 
VOL. III. 20 
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feasibility of an architectural improvement of the present front 
of the Gallery, which would better fit it for its noble site. If 
the whole of the building were given up to the Academy, it 
was stated that the existing accommodation might be more than 
doubled, and that this gain of space would enable the Academy 
to carry out the high objects that are set before it. All the 
previous recommendations of the Commission may be said to 
have hinged on this. “The conditions and rules which we have 
indicated as essential”—-so runs the last paragraph of the Report 
— “would come to the Academicians, accompanied by the 
boon of a vast increase of space and a greater fixity of tenure. 
We think, therefore, that the public would have a right to ex- 
pect, on these terms, a ready and cheerful concurrence on the 
part of that distinguished body, in these measures of amend- 
ment which we have proposed, and an harmonious working 
together of its members, old and new, towards their combined 
and noble object, the promotion and development of art.” 

It is apparent from this passage that the Commissioners con- 
sidered, in some sense, that the concession of the entire National 
Gallery to the Royal Academy was to be the consideration for 
their adoption of the reforms suggested in the Report. Assuming, 
in accordance with our conclusion * on the subject of these 
reforms in a previous article, that the changes recommended by 
the Commissioners are, in the main, wise and necessary, before 
we throw upon the House of Commons the responsibility of 
rejecting the Government provosition for the erection of a new 
National Gallery, in the garden of Burlington House, and for 
handing over the whole National Gallery to the Academy, 
it is essential that we should know the decision of the Academy 
on the recommendations of the Royal Commission. For the 
rejection of these, in their most important particulars, may be 
said to amount to what the law calls “a failure of consideration,” 
on the part of the Academy, for the surrender to them of the 
half of the National Gallery now occupied by the national 
pictures. It would be too much, perhaps, to assume, on the 


* See No. III. of the Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 
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other hand, that, even had the Royal Academy accepted the 
suggestions of the Royal Commission, the House of Commons 
would have agreed to the proposal of the Government. It is 
a fair conclusion, from the habitual temper of the House on 
all proposals involving expenditure on Art, that the only chance 
the Government could have had of securing its assent to the 
reérection of a National Gallery, according to the Government 
plan, and on the Burlington House site, would have been by 
laying before it a definite scheme for the future constitution and 
teaching of the Royal Academy, arranged by agreement with 
that body. But the Government was not prepared to do this. All 
that could be stated was that the Academy had considered the 
Commissioners’ recommendations, and submitted observations 
upon them to Her Majesty, in a letter, which by Her Majesty’s 
command had been presented to both Houses of Parliament. 
The spirit of these observations, as members could see for them- 
selves, was certainly not. encouraging to any hopes of extensive 
reforms in the Academy that might have been founded on the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners. And if the majority of 
the House considered such reforms desirable (in common with 
nineteen out of every twenty intelligent persons who gave them- 
selves the trouble to form an opinion on the subject), they had 
good grounds to plead for their rejection of any proposal which 
involved a large transfer of public property to the Academy, 
and a heavy outlay of public money, for the accommodation of 
the national pictures unhoused by that transfer. Lord Stanhope, 
the chairman of the Royal Commissioners, in the course of the 
session, called the attention of the House of Lords to the Report 
and “Observations,” in a tone which showed his disappoint- 
ment at the reception by the Academy of the suggestions of the 
Royal Commission. We believe that this disappointment will 
be shared by the vast majority of those who take a friendly 
interest in the Academy and its relations to English Fine 
Art. As far as we have been able to ascertain, only two classes 
profess themselves pleased or satisfied with these “ Observations.” 
These are the not inconsiderable body of artists who are pro- 


foundly hostile to the Academy, and therefore unwilling to see 
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it reformed or strengthened; and those members of the Aca- 
demy itself—the best friends of its foes—who show themselves 
opponents of all change in its constitution and rules, and, above 
all, the enemies of any extension of its members, and of every 
plan that would give a voice in its affairs to a larger con- 
stituency of artists. In justification of these remarks, we pro- 
pose in this article to consider seriatim the “ Observations ” sub- 
mitted to Her Majesty, and their bearing on the suggestions of 
the Commissioners, and the hopes these were calculated to excite. 
The “ Observations ” of the Academicians begin by an acknow- 
ledgment of the candour of the Commissioners’ Report and the 
courtesy of its tone; and call attention to their agreement in 
many views, which in some cases (as they point out) had been 
previously and independently expressed by the Academy itself. 
Where they differ from the suggestions of the Commissioners, 
they claim to have been guided by experience, and a conscien- 
tious desire to maintain the real efficiency of the Academy. 
This is the plea of all non-reforming bodies to the suggestions 
of reforms from without, and may be regarded as matter of 
course. How far the claim is justified the world will judge, not 
from such professions on the part of the Academicians, but 
from their reasons. When, for instance, they plead, on the 
threshold, that “the constitution and laws of the Royal Aca- 
demy were originally framed with great care by most competent 
authority, under the immediate supervision of His Majesty 
George III.,"—the remark at once occurs that such super- 
vision has not in our time been generally considered as a reason 
against reforms, and that it is very questionable how far the 
circumstances under which the Academy was founded were 
likely to have secured the greatest care or competence in the 
framers of its rules. Nor can we assign more weight to the 
remark that the general wisdom of the regulations of the Aca- 
demy has been recognized by the patronage with which it has 
been uniformly honoured by the successors of its Royal Found- 
er. There would have been a real value in the assurance that 
such a mind as that of the late Prince Consort, profoundly con- 
versant with art, and deeply impressed with its importance as an 
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element of national culture, had been satisfied on this point. 
But we have yet to learn that this was the case: or that the 
patronage of the three sovereigns who preceded Queen Victoria 
was in any sense either a security or recognition of the general 
wisdom of Academy regulations. Incalculably the most im- 
portant suggestions of the Royal Commission are those which 
related to the constitution of the Academy, the Associates, and 
the teaching in its schools. They propose an enlargement of 
the Academy from 42 to 50, the additional members being, in 
the first instance, chosen among architects and sculptors, with 
10 lay members. The Academy agree to the proposed increase 
of professional members (though they, perhaps wisely, reserve 
to themselves a free choice from all the classes of artists now 
included in the Academy), but entirely object to any lay ele- 
ment. Though we regret their decision on the last point, it 
must be admitted that very plausible reasons may be urged in 
its favour, and that this is the one suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners on which opinion out of doors may be fairly said to 
have been divided. Many strenuous reformers of the Academy 
in and out of its pale, professional and non-professional, believe 
that the addition of a lay element is not only unnecessary but 
in itself undesirable. We have no reason, therefore, to be sur- 
prised that the majority in the Academy should be against it, 
however strong may be our conviction that the addition would 
conciliate increased public confidence to the Academy, and fit 
it better to discharge the most important of its present duties 
and to undertake new ones. The Academicians would be pre- 
pared, however, to accept of lay assistance with regard to lectures. 

But if there be one recommendation of the Commissioners 
more important than another—one point on which the feeling 
of artists is strong, and that of outsiders interested in art power- 
fully excited—one change materially affecting the future of the 
Academy in its general relations to the body of English artists, 
its own eminence and the effectiveness of its teaching,—it is that 
which bears on the future number, mode of selecting, and 
position of the Associates. 

At present the number of Associates is one half that of the 
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Academicians. The selection of Academicians is made exclu- 
sively from their body. Their pictures are admitted to good 
places in the exhibition as a right, and they have certain claims 
on the funds of the Academy. The existence of an Associate 
class was not originally contemplated by the Academy, and it 
was no doubt called into being, less by any thought of the 
bearing of this probationary order on the Associates themselves 
or English artists as a body, than by the desire of the Academy 
to draw within its pale the greatest possible amount of the rising 
talent of the time, in order more effectually to cripple the In- 
corporated Society of Artists, from which its founders had 
seceded. Hence the plea of “ original wisdom” cannot be urged 
in favour-of keeping this class as it is. And if it could it would 
have no chance of being listened to, so profound and general 
is the dissatisfaction alike among Academicians, Associates, and 
artists generally, with the actual position of these luckless pro- 
bationers for the higher honours of the Academy. They have 
no duties in connexion with Academic teaching, no voice in 
its councils. Their number is so small, that all, when elected, 
expect to write R.A. after their names in due time. But this 
hope is not destined to fulfilment in all cases. Hence an amount 
of heart-sickness, intrigue, toadyism, and bitterness, which it 
is painful to contemplate, as vigorously sketched in a passage of 
Mr David Roberts’ evidence, quoted in our article on the 
Commissioners’ Report. Not one witness, so far as we remem- 
ber, was in favour of the existing arrangements as to Associate- 
ships. Some—and these not uninfluential—witnesses were in 
favour of the abolition of this probationary rank, but we agree 
with the Commissioners in their conclusion, that the Associate 
class, so far from being either abolished or reduced, might more 
advantageously be extended. But with the extension of its 
members to 50 (a power being reserved of increasing that 
number hereafter with assent of the Crown), the Commissioners, 
most wisely as it seems to us, recommended that the Associates 
should be members of the Corporate body, and should have a 
voice in the General Assembly, whose functions would, accord- 
ing to their scheme, include the approval of the Council, the 
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confirmation of rules, and the election, by open vote, both to 
the rank of Academician and Associate; candidates for the for- 
mer class being proposed and seconded by Academicians from 
among the Associates; and for the latter by Academicians or 
Associates, half the votes of the members present being neces- 
sary for election to either rank, and two-fifths of the Assembly 
being a quorum. 

These recommendations seem to meet the objections to the 
present system of Associateships, in the way most easily recon- 
cilable with existing facts and arrangements. 

The enlargement of the number would do away with the 
expectation of Academic rank almost as a matter of course. The 
admission to a vote in the General Assembly,—the Academic 
Parliament, of which the Council are the Ministry,—with the 
right of nominating Associates, and of voting for both Asso- 
ciates and Academicians, would give the Associates real and im- 
portant functions; while open election, both to the Academy 
and Associateship, by so large a constituency, would go far to 
remove the opportunities for cabal, intrigue, party-making, ne- 
potism, and toadyism—practices which are sure to prevail largely 
in elections made by the secret suffrages of a small electoral 
body. The body of 50 Associates and 50 Academicians could 
hardly fail to include all the marked artistic ability of our school ; 
and they would constitute a sufficient representation—on the aris- 
tocratic principle at least—of the whole body of artists. 

Let us see now what the Academy propose in lieu of this 
scheme of the Royal Commissioners. 

They recommend (p. 3) that no further elections should take 
place to the present class of Associates,* the present Associates 
retaining all their rights and privileges: that a new class of 
members shall be instituted, to be called Associates, consisting 
of an indefinite number of artists by profession—painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engravers; each class comprehend- 
ing the various branches coming under the denomination of 


* We omit for the present, as not germane to our immediate subject-matter, the 
proposed mode of dealing with the existing Associates. 
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Fine Art, of which that class may consist (and so including, 
we presume, Water-colour Painters); that members of other 
art societies shall be eligible to this class, whether they contribute 
to the annual exhibition or not. 

These new Associates (to the number recommended by the 
Council) are to be nominated by Academicians and Associates, 
and the nomination papers are to be sent to the Secretary in 
time to allow of a certified list of nominees being printed and 
sent to each Academician, at least one month before the day of 
election. Each member (i. e. each Academician) present at the 
election will mark and sign a list; the candidates with the 
highest number of marks will be balloted for separately ; two- 
thirds of the votes of the members present will be required to 
constitute an election, 25 to be a quorum. 

The Associates are also to have the privilege of nominating 
(out of their own body) candidates for the rank of Academician. 
And here their privileges begin and end. 

They are to have no place or voice in the General Assembly, 
and consequently no vote in the approval of the Council, the 
confirmation of their rules and regulations, or in the election of 
members. This being the case, there seems something like 
irony in the observation of the Academicians, when comparing 
their own suggestion as to the Associate class with that of the 
Commissioners : “We do not recommend that the Associates 
should, jointly with the Academicians, constitute the General 
Assembly, but we propose they shall share in the elections, in the 
mode and to the extent already stated, as regards the Associates 
themselves, and in a similar mode in the election of Aca- 
demicians.” 

“Share in the elections” ? Why, they have no share in the 
elections whatever, unless the bare right of nomination be so 
called. It does not follow, from the Academicians’ scheme, that 
a single Associate’s nominee should ever even come to a ballot. 
For, supposing such a division of interests and feelings between 
Academicians and Associates as these “ Observations” through- 
out seem to assume, it might easily follow that not one Aca- 
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demician should mark an Associate’s nominee, in which case no 
vote on such nominee could be taken. 

When we come to the reasons by which the Academicians 
justify their counter-suggestions, they seem to us of as little 
value as the scheme itself, considered apart from the reasons. 
We quote these reasons in full :*— 

“ Referring to the recommendation of the Commissioners, 
that the Associates should form part of the General Assembly 
and should vote openly with the Academicians, there are two 
points to be considered :—the influence of such a system on the 
elections and on the decision of other questions, and its effect 
on the Associates themselves. 

“ According to the scheme of the Commissioners, 59 Aca- 
demicians and 50 Associates would, apparently, represent two 
equally balanced sections of voters, while the 10 lay members 
could throw their weight into either scale according to circum- 
stances. 

“For constituencies in general, in which a fair representation 
of different interests is desirable, this machinery, even with the 
peculiar control of the 10, might be unobjectionable. But in 
a constituency of artists there are, or should be, no different 
interests, though there may be different ideas of excellence and 
different powers of appreciating it. The correctness of the 
decisions of such a constituency (setting aside those tendencies, 
good or evil, which are common to all societies) would not 
depend on the number of voters, however great, but on their 
knowledge and experience. It remains to be seen how far these 
requisites are secured by the scheme of the Commissioners. 

“ It must be obvious that the 50 Academicians, doubtless as- 
sumed by that scheme to be the best artists, would be always ex- 
posed to the danger of defeat by the 50 Associates. 

“Tt appears, therefore, that this is not a scheme which even 
professes to give weight to the best judgment and the greatest 
experience, but is rather intended to operate like constituencies 


* The italics are our own. 
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in general, on the plausible, but in this instance mistaken, prin- 
ciple of representing rival interests by corresponding numbers. 

“The right of nomination which we propose, as distinguished 
from personal voting in elections, is an important privilege as 
such, but its great utility would be to put the Academicians in 
possession of opinions which might sometimes differ from their 
own, and thus guard against the danger of their overlooking 
any important claims. Again, by the method we propose it would 
be unnecessary to limit the Associates to 50. In the scheme of 
the Commissioners, that numler could not be exceeded, lest the 
Academicians should be opposed, in divisions, to more than their 
own number. 

“ The Commissioners do not give the Associates the right of 
nominating a candidate for the rank of Academician. (Report, 
p. Xili.) : 

“ We propose to grant this privilege, guarding against self- 
nomination, by requiring each member to sign his nomination 
paper. A direct prohibition might be added if necessary. 

“With regard to the second point to be noticed—the effect 
on the Associates themselves of the scheme referred to,—we 
cannot but think that those among them who might be candi- 
dates for the higher rank, would, under such circumstances, be 
in a less independent position than the Associates are at present. 
The very necessity for voting on contested questions, far from 
being an agreeable privilege, would by many be regarded as an 
emlarrassing duty. 

“Weare of opinion that while a friendly intercourse between 
the two classes must, always be desirable, their collision as rival 
sections of the body corporate should especially be avoided. The 
harmonious working of the society would, we are persuaded, 
be incompatible with a mixed constituency, such as the Com- 
missioners recommend. The evils of such a system had in- 
deed been fully experienced in the dissensions of the Chartered 
Society of Artists previously to the foundation of the Royal 
Academy.” 

Any dispassionate reader of these reasons will see at once 
that they are all grounded on the extraordinary assumption of a 
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hostile rivalry between the Academicians and the Associates. 
Throughout, it is taken for granted that, without any regard to 
real merit, or fair consideration of conflicting claims, the Aca- 
demicians would all vote one way and the Associates another. 
We will make bold to say that such a notion would hardly 
have occurred to any but members of a close corporation, ac- 
customed to consider every reason for a vote as more weighty 
than the only good reason—the merits of the candidates. We 
must decline to admit the sufficiency of reasons which are only 
presentations in various forms of this extraordinary notion of a 
rooted antagonism between Academicians and Associates. If 
the idea of such an antagonism have arisen from experience of 
the present feeling between the two classes, or between the 
Academy and artists outside its pale, it is conclusive against the 
present system, and no further. We think better both of the 
members of the Academy and of the men who, under the system 
proposed by the Commissioners, would form the new class of As- 
sociates, than to believe that they would vote, as a general rule, on 
any other than the sound principle of choosing the best man, 
according to the voter’s tastes and lights. The very best recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners’ proposal is that it would do 
away with those odious and noxious influences of the self-electing 
and close-corporate system, which have hitherto prevailed in the 
Royal Academy, and which betray themselves in every line of the 
passage we have quoted. This passage sins, however, like other 
parts of these “Observations,” by disingenuousness, as well as the 
imputation of unworthy motives. A marked example of this 
disingenuousness is the passage we have quoted, “ While we do 
not recommend that the Associates should, jointly with the Aca- 
demicians, constitute the General Assembly, we propose they shall 
share in the elections,”—the fact being, as we have seen, that they 
are to have no share whatever in the elections, nomination not 
insuring that their candidates would come on for election at all. 
Another is the passage, “'The Commissioners do not give the As- 
sociates the right of nominating a candidate for the rank of Aca- 
demician ; we propose to grant this privilege,”"—the fact being that 
the Commissioners give the Associates every right in the election 
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of Academicians except nomination; whereas the Academicians 
give them no right at all in connexion with any elections, except 
this one right of nomination, which is not strictly a part of election 
at all. Even this solitary privilege, Academic ill-will—if it be as 
potent against Associates’ claims as these “ Observations” assume 
to be likely—may, as we have shown, make utterly barren, and of 
none effect. But quite as disingenuous as either of these passages, 
is the concluding one of the section we have quoted, referring 
to the dissensions in the Incorporated Society of Artists, out of 
which the Royal Academy arose. 

It is perfectly untrue to the facts, to say that the dissensions 
of the Incorporated Society sprung from “a mixed consti- 
tuency,”—meaning, it is presumed, a constituency of variously 
defined artistic ranks and privileges. That Society consisted 
of a uniform constituency with a Directorate, which by its laws 
was eligible annually. The Society included all the considerable 
artists of the time, and the Directorate, which was composed of 
the best of its members, having held office two years in succes- 
sion, and being anxious to establish itself in permanent posses- 
sion of authority, took umbrage when a large proportion of it 
was voted out (in perfect accordance with the Society's laws, 
which the Directors were attempting to override), and seceding 
from the Society, formed the plan of a Royal Academy, pro- 
cured the Royal countenance to that plan, mainly through the 
influence of Dalton, West, and Sir William Chambers; and 
induced Reynolds, who at first had stood aloof from their 
scheme, to become their President. There is no question that 
these seceders included the flower of the Incorporated Society ; 
as little, probably, that the rank and file of the Society were 
impatient of the attempt of its natural leaders unconstitutionally 
to convert the equal suffrage and artistic democracy of the 
Society into an entirely different form of government; and 
that irritated vanity and unjustifiable pretensions had more to do 
with that impatience than either the impolicy or unconstitu- 
tionality of the coup détat which the Directorate were meditat- 
ing. The quarrel may plausibly be described as an illustration of 
the mischiefs of an artistic democracy. But no view that can be 
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fairly based on the facts of the secession can justify the Aca- 
demy in ascribing the dissensions of the Incorporated Society to 
the “collision” of different ranks of artists, or the jarrings of a 
“mixed constituency,” simply because no such ranks and no 
such constituency existed. It is quite in accordance with the 
jealousy of any extension of power or privilege to the Associates, 
which is apparent in the remarks which we have quoted, that 
the Academicians should object to give the Associates any voice 
in the arrangement of the pictures sent in for exhibition, as pro- 
posed by the Commissioners, in the proportion of one Associate 
to two Academicians. The Academicians declare their objec- 
tion to the introduction into the Committee either of selection 
or arrangement of those who are professedly to represent certain 
interests. “ It must be apparent, on the one hand, that they could 
never be numerous enough fairly to represent all classes of ex- 
hibitors, and, on the other, that their votes would of necessity, 
and on a principle of duty, be always influenced by the mere 
interests of the exhibitors they represented, and almost inde- 
pendently of merit.” 

On this we must ask, first, where the objectors find that the 
Commissioners’ object in suggesting that the Associates should 
be trusted with some share in the selection or arrangement of 
works for exhibition is “ professedly the representation of certain 
interests”? Should we be justified in inferring that under the 
present system the Academicians are always actuated by a single 
regard to the interests of Academicians, and that where these 
happen to conflict with the interests of Associates or outsiders, 
the latter, inevitably, go to the wall? Such complaints have 
often been made by artists without the pale of the Academy, 
but we should be sorry to endorse it. Is it guite beyond the 
limits of supposition that the Commissioners may have thought 
that the union of Associates with Academicians in selecting or 
arranging pictures might be for the benefit of the exhibitors gen- 
erally, and consequently of the exhibition itself and the public? 
Is it not conceivable that they may have hoped by this union 
to enlist, at an earlier period than is now possible, young and 
rising talent in the service of the Academy; to bring to bear 
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on councils now entirely directed by men of settled and, so to 
speak, “ossified” tastes, and powers, if not actually waning, 
generally past the season of development, the influence of 
fresher minds, more in harmony with the stir and spirit of the 
time, representatives of its youthful energy, and invaluable ad- 
juncts to the more conservative moods and settléd judgments of 
the elders, into whose hands, under any system, authority tends 
to become concentrated in all bodies of the nature of Aca- 
demies? It does not seem to have occurred to the authors of 
these “ Observations” that the Royal Commissioners, in opening 
any administrative or elective functions to Associates, could have 
had any other thought than that of giving representatives to 
interests necessarily hostile to those of Academicians. We look 
in vain for any trace of such an intention in the Report of the 
Commission. The only reasons they give for their recom- 
mendations as to the class of Associates, are that its extension, 
under the rules and provisions they suggest, “would be most 
valuable as introducing a large amount of youthful talent into 
the Academy, and as connecting that institution more thorough- 
ly than is the case at present with the whole body of artists 
beyond its walls.” 

We are forced to the conclusion that it is in their own ex- 
perience and conceptions of the relations of those within the 
Academy to those without it, that the framers of the “ Observa- 
tions” have found the notion which underlies all the passages 
bearing on this part of the subject, that “ rival interests ” are 
uppermost among artists, as things now stand, and that the 
representation and protection of rival interests has been the prin- 
ciple governing the Commissioners’ suggestions. If this be really 
the “outcome” of Academic experience, among Academicians 
themselves, we are very sorry for it. But we cannot believe 
that such feelings are common either to the Academy as a whole, 
or to the artistic body, and we are very certain that the an- 
nouncement of them has been a painful surprise to the Com- 
missioners. We do not know how far these “Observations” 
were really discussed by general meetings of the Academy. But 
we have a difficulty in believing that they can have been ac- 
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cepted by the general meeting of the Academy, after searching 
discussion and with a full sense of what they involved. 
Considering that the great source of dissatisfaction with the 
present relations of the Academy to the great body of artists 
is the undue limitation of the former, and the evils inseparable 
from government by a self-electing close corporation, we cannot 
but feel all other points of Academy reform subordinate to that 
which would enlarge its pale, substitute open for secret election, 
and bring within reach of Academic honours, under a system 
which could hardly fail in due time to secure them for the most 
deserving, all the conspicuous ability of our school. From such 
a change all the required internal changes in the Academy 
itself would be sure to flow. Its honours would rise in esteem ; 
its schools would be vivified and developed; its lectures en- 
hanced in interest ; its exhibitions improved in the now rare quali- 
ties of dignity, thoughtfulness, and refinement. We assume that 
the increase of space required both for schools and exhibitions 
would be sure to be given, in some way or other, whether the 
Academy built for itself, or Government undertook to find it a 
habitation. But the degree in which the Government, the 
legislature, the public, the artists by profession, are likely to 
interest themselves on behalf of the Academy depends on the 
Academy itself. So long as it meets such suggestions and re- 
commendations as those of the Royal Commission in the spirit 
which has dictated these “ Observations,” it is impossible for 
those most desirous of seeing it really discharging the duties of 
the position it now asserts its possession of but does not fill, 
and of giving it all the aids and appliances necessary for this 
purpose, to exert any real influence in its favour. It is mon- 
strous to find an institution a hundred years old, which took its 
rise in the infancy of English Fine Art, and the rules and num- 
bers of which were settled when England counted one painter 
where it now counts ten, and one patron of the Arts where it now 
counts a hundred, setting up the wisdom of its founders and 
the perfection of its instrument of foundation, as a reason 
against reforms suggested from within as well as from without. 
This is still more monstrous, when that institution is one which 
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notoriously fails to satisfy the fair requirements of the public and 
the profession ; which neither educates the bulk of our artists, 
nor keeps up by lectures or practice that central regulative in- 
fluence, which it is the special work of Academies to diffuse, 
nor exercises any of the functions of a tribunal of taste as 
regards public monumental or decorative art, nor even conducts 
its annual exhibitions so as to escape wide-spread censure, alike 
from critics, connoisseurs, and exhibitors. That its honours 
have lost much of théir value—other than commercial, the only 
kind of value which a certain section of its members seem to prize, 
—that its schools have declined in numbers, that it is yearly draw- 
ing within its pale less and less of the most original and elevated 
talent of our school (though its exhibitions, depending on the 
contributions of the whole body of artists, are every year pro- 
ducing larger returns),—are all, we believe, consequences of that 
fatal system of self-election and government by a close cor- 
poration, which works mischief wherever it is brought into play, 
and into which it has ever been the first business of the re- 
former to let the wholesome light of publicity and the stirring 
breath of open election. 

We had hoped, in common with other well-wishers to the 
Academy—as an Institution with a distinguished past, an estab- 
lished machinery, Royal patronage, and high social standing, 
all means of immense usefulness—that the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission would have been received in a spirit of 
hearty and liberal codperation, and that the Government, em- 
powered to announce this, would have been enabled to come 
powerfully before Parliament with a proposal for securing to the 
Academy the accommodation necessary to enable it to carry out 
its various reforms. All these hopes have been disappointed. 
The Academy turns a deaf ear to the cardinal recommendations 
of the Commissioners, those on which all the rest turn and 
depend. The Government brings forward the proposition sug- 
gested by the Commissioners, for ousting the national pictures 
to give more room to the Academy, but cannot accompany its 
proposal with the assurance that the Academy is willing to 
make those changes, which, in the Commissioners’ eyes, were to 
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have been the “consideration” for its enlarged accommoda- 
tion. 

The House of Commons, as it was perfectly justified in 
doing in the absence of this assurance, rejects the proposition of 
the Government, and all falls back into status quo ante. 

It is the old story of the Sibylline books. The golden op- 
portunity has been missed by the stubbornness of those to whom 
the first offer was made. It will never, we fear, be repeated; 
or never but with limitations and deductions which will heavily 
enhance the cost of concession to the Academy, and propor- 
tionally diminish the grace of it in the eyes of the public. 


Tom Taytor. 
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The rule adopted in the arrangement of the following 
paper has been to draw together from the various works of 
the artist distinct streams of psychological evidence, illustrating 
the nature of his genius. By this method the reader is placed 
in possession, not only of critical conclusions, but of the data 
from which those conclusions have been derived, arranged for 
him in serviceable order. It will be found less fatiguing and 
more instructive to pursue each train of thought separately 
through many works, than to examine the works one by one 
with the inconvenience of coming across many trains of 
thought and alternately losing and recovering them. The first 
method, though it opens many volumes, admits of the un- 
swerving pursuit of an intellectual aim; the second, though 
apparently simpler, because it only examines one volume at 
once, condemns us to incessant intellectual interruption.- 






* These designs of Doré are now in | straight through to the end of the article for 
course of reproduction in England, in | convenience of reference, as it occasionally 
“* Cassell’s Illustrated Library Edition of | happens that the same drawing is spoken of 
Don Quixote.” under different heads, and when this occurs 

f The designs criticised are numbered | the reader is referred to the previous notice. 
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302 Gustave Doré. 
I. TECHNICAL QUALITIES OF DESIGN. PERSPECTIVE. 


1. Contes Drotatiaues, p. 435. Persévérance d Amour. 


When you desire to find out how far a designer is to be 
trusted, seek always for simple things of a definite shape, and 
see whether they are in tolerable perspective. Very few painters 
will stand this test, and the power of draughtsmanship, even 
of the most accomplished, is sorely tried by rigid shapes that 
demand real accuracy. There is not a painter in Europe who 
could draw (by the eye) a steam engine, in a manner satis- 
factory to a mechanical draughtsman, nor could any such 
drawing ever be reliable enough to work from. Painters never 
really draw architecture, nor ships, nor carriages, nor violins, 
nor anything in which natural variety does not give licence 
enough for their departures from accuracy to pass for possible 
natural variations of the type. Still a certain plausible degree 
of accuracy is needed to satisfy our eyes, and Doré falls far 
short even of this very moderate requirement. His architecture 
never seems even to pretend to any perspective, and wonderful 
instances may be cited. The country church in this woodcut 
has a tower which is covered with a simple roof like the body 
of the building. The eaves of the two roofs run parallel to 
each other as a matter of fact in the construction itself, but 
since the roof of the tower is higher than that of the church, 
the lines of the eaves, as seen in perspective in the woodcut, 
ought, if prolonged, to meet at a vanishing point on the horizon. 
They do precisely the contrary, they diverge. 


2. Contes .Drotatiaues, p. 194. Le Curé d’Azay le Rideau. 

In the full-page cut at the beginning of this story, the head 
of the door, and the sill of the window above it, diverge towards 
the horizon, whilst a line drawn through the corners of the 
eaves of the church tower's roof in the wood (which is at a 
considerable height above the spectator) is very much less 
“inclined than the window-sill. 


3. Contes Drotatiaues, p. 609. La Belle Impéria mariée. 


There. is-a flagrant contradiction between the line of the 
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window-sill, which is sloped to indicate that the spectator’s eye is 
above it, and the frame of the open window, which is drawn as if 
the spectator’s eye were below it. Being higher than the 
window-sill, the spectator ought also to have seen the thickness 
of the wall there, and of this he sees nothing. 


4. Croave-Miraing, p.179. The best bed-room at the Cro- 
codile Inn. 


The wonderful bed-chamber with the monstrous cobwebs 
has a door which seems to have presented a difficulty as insur- 
mountable as the window. It is open, and remains at right 
angles with the wall. We easily find the horizon by prolonging 
the lines of the bedstead and floor. The line of the bottom of 
the door ought, if prolonged, to rise to the horizon; it does 
exactly the contrary. Again, although the eye of the spectator 
is high enough to see upon the bed, the circular rim of a piece 
of earthenware near the left-hand corner is perfectly horizontal 
as it would appear to a dog lying on the floor. 


5. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 297. Le Gouverneur Sancho 
Panza rendant la Justice. 


The foregoing examples of bad perspective are not, I may 
be told, taken from important works. The Don Quixote, how- 
ever, is a very important work, and especial pains have evidently 
been taken with the architecture in it. Let us see whether, in 
matters easily ascertainable, Doré still makes these blunders. 

One of the richest pieces of architecture in these volumes 
is the scene of Sancho Panza’s great judicial decisions. Cer- 
vantes placed this in a hall of audience; so far as I understand 
Doré’s illustration, it represents a courtyard, the architecture of 
which is highly elaborated, a canopied gallery running round it. 
As one side fronts the spectator, and another is seen in perspect- 
ive on his right, we have grounds to argue upon. The canopy 
is, in fact, a light arcade of tracery, running at the same height 
above the ledge or rail of the gallery. Each arch of this arcade 
contains two cusps from which spring small pinnacles with little 
bosses at their lower ends, at the points of the cusps. Now, 
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according to the laws of perspective, the line of gallery ledge 
on the right and a line drawn through the cusps of the canopy 
above it ought to approach each other as they descend towards 
the centre of the picture, and to meet in a vanishing point 
on its horizon. They actually diverge. The semi-circular 
steps under Sancho’s feet are of course entirely beyond Doré, 
for to draw circles or parts of circles in true perspective, 
needs either the instinct of accuracy in form, or some (very 
moderate) degree of scientific acquirement, and Doré seems to 
be destitute of both.* It is just possible that he sometimes 
makes his lines diverge as they approach the horizon, from some 
confusion of ideas caused by looking up at things, instead of 
remembering that pictorial representation can only deal with the 
appearance of objects on one plane at once. If you stand 
under a church tower and look up at it, the lines of the corners 
seem to converge from its base to its summit, as the lines of a 
straight passage do when you look along it, or the lines of a 
square pit when you look down it. In these three cases you 
alter the position of the plane of vision each time. Again, if 
you sit down in a ploughed field so as to look along the furrows, 
the one which is nearest to you, being foreshortened, will seem 
the shortest, and the one farthest to right or left, will appear to 
be the longest, because least foreshortened. Again, in the same 
manner, if you stand close under a cathedral wall, with an 
arcade in it at some height above you, and look wp, you will 
find that the nearest pillar of the arcade seems to be the shortest, 
because foreshortened, whilst the others for a time seem to get 
longer as they are removed farther from you. Now, Doré 
draws the same subject as if he had first looked up and then 
looked straight before him, or, in other words, he has several 
pictorial planes in the same picture, which is quite inadmissible. 
I am aware that instances of this error may be cited from some 
of the most famous old masters, and modern painters often 
knowingly deviate from strict perspective with happy effect, 
pleasantly cheating the eye with plausible fallacies which may 


* See the arches of Ugolino’s prison in the Dante. 
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be permitted on the principle that the eye only wishes to be 
deceived, and the more cunningly this is done, the better. But 
Gustave Doré’s errors are not nicely calculated deviations from 
the rigidity of fact, they are genuine blunders due to confused 
ideas. 


Il. TECHNICAL QUALITIES OF DESIGN. METHODS 
OF EXECUTION. 





6. Don Quicuorte, Vol. ii. p. 154. J'ai déja fait, seigneur 
Durandart, ce que vous m’avez commande. 


This is an extreme instance of a kind of execution which 
Doré resorts to when he desires mystery more than precision. 
The wood is first stained to afford a dark ground, and on this 
Doré works with thin washes of semi-opaque white, with occa- 
sional touches of thick pure white. To render this, M. Pisan, 
who enters into all the varieties of Doré’s execution with a fidelity 
and an intelligence which deserve the warmest commendation, 
begins by ploughing horizontal lines across the whole composi- 
tion, only interrupting them at the points of extremest dark, or 
where some rounded object needs a degree of projection which 
such lines would interfere with. It is also to be observed that 
the lines are not absolutely parallel, but purposely, though 
slightly, varied in direction. Gradation seems to be afterwards 
obtained, by carefully.and gradually widening the lines where 
higher degrees of light are needed. Doré’s touches of purer 
white are rendered either by lines crossing the horizontal ones in 
any direction the forms require, or else by small touches inserted 
between the horizontal lines, and so arranged as to produce upon 
the eye the effect of a sweeping stroke of the camel-hair pencil 
charged with semi-transparent white. Finally, Doré’s small 
finishing touches of pure white onthe high lights are imitated 
in the woodcut simply by scooping out little pits or hollows of 
the required shape wherever they occur. 

Such appear to be the chief processes used in this kind of 
wood engraving, let us see how they have been applied to this 
particular subject. 
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The horizontal lines run through everything, through Don 
Quixote, through the tomb, through Montesinos, except 
where they are arrested by the dark shade in the folds of his 
drapery, and where they leave place for the finer work about 
his head ; but what seems curious is that the lines stop altogether 
at Durandart’s left leg, of which the thigh is carefully rounded 
by means of curved lines, whilst the calf is marked with lines 
that run from the knee to the foot. Then to get the lower 
degrees of light observe how the mere widening of the hori- 
zontal lines suffices; the steps and the gradation on the floor 
are obtained by no other means. The dog at the feet of 
Durandart is brought out in light by careful insertion of thin 
fine lines between the horizontal ones. The ghostly figures 
above the tomb are wrought by both these methods. The 
mysterious glimmering of the architecture under the window 
is got by little touches or short strokes inserted horizontally one 
above the other, yet made in their combination to produce the 
effect of a perpendicular brush-stroke, and the touches of light 
on the robe of Montesinos are rendered by the same artifice. 
The armour of Don Quixote and that of Durandart are indi- 
cated by very fine lines running in the direction of the gleams 
of dim light upon it. The final hollows for touches of pure 
white occur on all the points where the light is brightest, and 
need not be specified. 

All these details about the direction of lines may seem not 
worth examining so minutely, and the foregoing paragraphs 
may to some readers appear needlessly over-laboured. But the 
question is whether we intend to study works of art, or only to 
amuse ourselves by looking at them without learning anything. 
If study is our: object we must attend to everything, and if the 
kind of art is one that depends upon lines, we must study lines. 
In all engraving, pen-drawing, and etching, the way the lines go, 
and how they are made in their combination to yield particular 
effects, are matters of the utmost possible importance. 

Engravers are now, to their great credit, seriously endeav- 
ouring by all conceivable means to render the peculiarities of 
artistic execution. The object is well worthy of their efforts. 
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Execution is itself so significant, that a thought cannot be trans- 
lated out of one kind of execution into another any more than 
out of one language into another. Now the high praise which 
is due to M. Pisan is to have always changed his methods of 
work, with admirable flexibility, whenever Doré changed his ; 
and to have followed every varying mood of Doré’s mind with 
a degree of fidelity so great, and a sympathy so intelligent, that 
this Don Quixote is almost as much Doré’s own work as if he had 
etched it all on copper with his own hand. I asked him once if 
he ever felt disposed to etch, and his reply was that ‘etching, 
though he liked the art, was not necessary to him, because his 
engravers rendered him faithfully, and had “ got into his ways.” 
Woodcuts, such as the one we have just studied, afford in them- 
selves a proof that neither etching nor any other autographic 
process of engraving is ever likely to supersede the wood- 
engraver. The drawing for this cut contains, I suppose, about 
two hours’ work, probably less ; the engraving has been long and 
laborious. One single swift sweep of Doré’s brush is imitated 
in the engraving by a hundred carefully wrought lines. To 
produce the effect of this cut in an etching of the same size 
would cost at least a fortnight’s toil. If Doré had been an 
etcher instead of a designer on wood, the Don Quixote would 
have occupied him ten years. 


7. Croaue-Miraing, p. 109. JI vit défiler dans le ciel des nuées 
de cavaliers armés en guerre. 


An instance of much coarser work of exactly the same 
kind as the preceding. All the illustrations to Croque-Mitaine 
are done hastily, and as it is a children’s book, the design is 
careless. Yet even the very rudeness and coarseness of the 
workmanship are favourable to the study of Doré’s manner- 
isms, just as rapid writing shows what is most peculiar to a man’s 
autograph. 


8. Don Quicuorrte, Vol. ii. p. 240. En ce moment com- 
mencait & poindre ['aube riante et vermeille. 


A kind of execution similar to the preceding in the use of 
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the brush by the artist, and in the employment of a general 
system of horizontal lines by the engraver, but differing from 
it; first, in the more frequent use of other lines, as, for instance, 
diagonal ones on the three horses to the left, perpendicular ones 
on Quixote, Rosinante, the deer, &c. Second, in the employ- 
ment of heavy black strokes for definition of details and out- 
lines; these outlines however are still drush-strokes, and the 
brush sometimes fills up a black blot, as the cap of the second 
man who bears the game. The freedom and mystery of execu- 
tion in this subject are very admirable. When speaking of the 
etchings of Bracquemond after Corot, I gave several reasons 
why he could not translate his original nghtly. ‘This woodcut 
affords me an opportunity for completing that criticism by 
pointing out what would effectually accomplish that which 
Bracquemond failed to achieve. Such wood-engraving as this 
would truly render Corot, and a highly valuable and interesting 
publication might be produced if Corot drew the designs on 
wood with a brush,* and if Pisan engraved them. 


g. Croave-Miraing, p. 141. Les Foréts vierges de l’ Amérique 
ne sont que des broussailles aupreés de celles qwil distinguait. 


Similar in kind but very inferior in quality to the preceding. 


10. Contes Droatiaues, p. 266. Le Chasteau d Azay. 


I selected this, first, as an extreme example of Doré’s man- 
nerism in brushwork, and, secondly, because it renders some 
curious types of character. The original drawing was, I have 
no doubt, done on a black block with Chinese white in a camel- 
hair pencil. The same result might have been obtained on a 
grey ground for the middle tint, using Indian ink for the ex- 
treme darks, but I believe in this instance the block was first 
stained perfectly. black. 


* Etching and pen-drawing are not | of either lines or forms, but of the soft 
favourable to the expression of Corot's | gleaming of the things which nature, in 
peculiar faculty, which is not the perception ' her sweet indecision, only half defines. 
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11. Don Quicuotte, Vol. ii. p..238. Je suis Merlin, celui 
que les histoires disent avoir eu le diable pour pére. 

12. Don Quicuortte, Vol. i. p. 368. Oh mon compagnon, 
mon ami, que jai mal payé tes bons services ! 

13. Croave-Miraing, p. 215. Un arbre était couché au-dessus 
du gouffre. 

In these three examples the blocks are quite black to be- 
gin with, and the subject is brought out less by washes of semi- - 
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transparent white than by touches of opaque white, rendered in 
the engraving variously by dots and thin strokes often separated 
from each other by wide spaces of absolute black. .This kind 
of work may occasionally serve to render the pitchy darkness 
of a perfectly dark night, but as a method of execution it is apt 
to lead to violent and false contrast, from the difficulty of ob- 
taining pleasant gradations in it, and the constant temptation to 
leave spaces simply black which in nature are full of various 
half-imperceptible shades. Nevertheless, this manner of wood- 
engraving has one remarkable merit, it openly confesses the 
nature of the material and practice. Wood-engraving which 
attains its end by white lines upon a black ground is an honest 
original art, asserting its own method and relying upon its own 
means. Wood-engraving, on the other hand, which imitates 
pen-drawing by giving black lines upon a white ground is so 
far a false art, that it produces, by great labour, the appearance 
of having been done in a way exactly the reverse of that in which 
it really was done. 


14. Contes DE Perrautt, p. 6. Tom Thuml’s father and 
mother feeding their children. 

In this sketch, which is a remarkably fine one, the brush is 
altogether discarded and the pen alone is used, quite freely, and 
with no effort to accomplish more than a pen can easily and 
rapidly effect. If Doré were to etch he might wisely adopt 
such a method of work as this. M. Boetzel, the engraver, has 
respected every wayward scratch and stroke of Doré’s vigorous 
pen, with a care and skill little appreciated by the ordinary pub- 
lic (who fancy that the black lines are engraved, not /eft when 
all else is cut away), but thankfully to be acknowledged by the 
critic, who knows both what stich labour costs and the value of 
the lines which its faithful care preserves. 

I think this sketch is the best that Doré has yet done in that 
manner. «I see no fault in it. Every stroke is studied and yet 
swift, combining in a rare.degree accuracy of observation and 
freedom of workmanship. The purity of. line in the woman's 
healthy arm contrast well with the raggedness of most of the 
_other lines. 
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There are very many other instances of this kind of free pen 
work. All the vignettes at the heads and endings of chapters 
in the Don Quixote are good examples. Here follow six of the 
best instances amongst the larger compositions. 


i5. Don Quicuortte, Vol. i. p. 26. Par le soleil qui nous 


éclaire je ne sais qui me retient de vous passer ma lame 
a@ travers le corps. 


16. Don Quicnorre, Vol. i. p. 110. J°ai seulement besoin que 
votre grace me paye la dépense quelle a faite. 


17. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 386. O chevalier de la triste 


Jigure n’éprouve aucun déconfort dans la prison ou l'on 
t’emporte. 


18. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 148. Finalement maitre et valet 
restérent trois jours chez les mariés, ou ils furent traités 
comme des rois. 


19. Don Quicuorte, Vol. ii. p. 306. Absit, s'écria le médecin. 


The happiest instance of free pen work amongst the larger 
compositions in these volumes. 


20. Don Quicuorte, Vol. ii. p. 414. L’on regagna la maison 
ou il y eut grande assemblée de dames. 


21. Contes Drotatiaues, p. 12. La Belle Impéria. 


An extreme instance of Doré’s trick of bringing out an ob- 
ject by touches of white on agrey ground. The brilliant image 
of La Belle Impéria is produced entirely by such touches, ex- 
cept her eyes and eyelashes and one or two thin lines and small 
dots of black about her dress. The rest of the engraving is 
managed by the usual methods. In this case the reader ought 
not to criticise the lady’s figure as a representation of nature, 
but to remember that Doré’s object was to show us what sort of 
an impression she made on the mind of the inexperienced young 
priest. She is wonderfully dazzling, and that is all which Doré 
intended to convey to us. At page 1g she is more visible be- 
cause the eyes of the priest are now more accustomed to her 
splendour and better able to support it. 
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22. Contes Drotatiauss, p. 85. La Mye du Roy. 

The same system of work is resorted to here, to express 
the overpowering splendour and awfulness of majesty. The 
eyes of the shopkeeper and his daughter received, we are to 
suppose, some such vast and confused impression of a broad 
breast covered with innumerable jewels, and of a tall kingly 
figure crested with plumes loftily nodding in the tremulous 
glory of the sunshine. 


23. Contes Droxatiaugs, p. 88.. La Mye du Roi. 

These curious faces were drawn, I believe, on the wood with 
gradated washings of ink and finished with a few touches of 
white. The engravers render the ink washings by very fine lines 
which run in various directions to express the curvings of sur- 
faces. Lastly, the highest lights are carefully taken out here and 
there. This kind of work has the defect of producing a hard 
shiny appearance, like polished bronze. 


24. Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 119. L’Héritier du Diable. 

The same manner. Here the polished appearance is only 
justifiable on the supposition that the pepper-box turret spires 
were covered with tin scales, as they are in some parts of eastern 
France and Switzerland. Still such a touch of light as that on 
the base of the angle turret just above the figures would be im- 
possible, and it is unlikely that windows placed at so many 
various angles to the moon would all reflect her. My business 
now however is not with truth either of architecture or chiaro- 
scuro, but with execution, and such execution as this may be de- 
fined as work intentionally executed in a low key, and losing 
much of itself in blackness, but relieved by brilliant little spots 
and streaks of white. Of all the methods resorted to by Doré, 
this is the worst because the most false. It would represent 
some things truly, but only polished things of a dark colour in 
semi-obscurity. 


25. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 90. Ah, comme ils leur faisaient lever 
les jambes au premier coup ! 


One of many instances of the combination of free pen work 
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with engraver’s shading. The shading is to a certain extent an 
imitation of line engraving. 


26. Contes pe Perrautt, p. 4. Le Petit Poulet. 


The three landscapes which occur here together are wholly 
engraver's work, | mean they are merely translations of sketches 
by the methods commonly used in modern wood-engraving 
of landscape; whereas in many of the preceding examples 
the engraver's business is merely to remove the wood wher- 
ever the artist has not marked it, leaving the artist's own work 
absolutely intact. ‘Those examples, if faithfully done, may 
therefore be considered autographic art, and would be as au- 
thentic as etchings if there were not always danger of removing 
here and there some infinitesimally minute portion of the 
breadth of a line, which in important places may very materially 
modify the aspect of the whole. In the landscapes now under 
consideration, the danger of destroying the original work is 
much greater. Here the engraver interprets by working in 
various ways upon the artist's work, and it very rarely happens 
that he does not more or less injure it. ‘The first of these three 
landscapes by M. Maurand is a good instance of what I should 
call clever modern landscape work of the picturesque kind. 
The two others are not so good. ; 


27. Dante, L’Enrer. The Frontispiece, Portrait of the Poet. 


Here is another instance in which the execution is all en- 
graver’s work, but of a very different kind from the preceding, 
We have no modern picturesqueness here, but one of the finest 
examples of line engraving that the art of wood-cutting has ever 
produced. No trick or artifice is visible in it, nothing but 
quiet accomplished art, arriving at its ends by means at once 
the simplest and the most difficult. Yet it truly renders one 
variety of Doré’s execution, the kind he uses in his gravest 
mood. How well the simplicity of this sober workmanship be- 
comes the solemn face of Dante! 
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III. TECHNICAL QUALITIES OF DESIGN. ARRANGE- 
MENT OF FORMS. 


28. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 22. Jl se promenait d'un pas 
lent et mesuré. 

Such bad compositions as this detract very seriously from 
Doré’s artistic rank. Consider for one moment the contempt- 
ible puerility of it! Don Quixote in the middle with his lance, 
(the lance is used to make the knight look still thinner and 
taller,) on one side of him a well, on the other a manure heap, 
above the well the knight’s armour, above the manure heap the 
inn, in the middle the full moon, under the moon Don 
Quixote’s shield, by the well two weakly-drawn stones to break 
its base line, at the curve a bit of thistle to decorate the angle. 
And what an uninventive well! I never saw such a poor one 
in*France, and surely in Spain the’ wells are picturesque.* (It is 
badly built too, the joints of the two highest courses of stone 
fall under each other.) I shall have more to say of the lighting 
of this subject; it is enough to observe now that the clouds 
about the moon do not help the composition. Still they do no 
harm, which is one comfort, for the composition is altogether 
so bad that nothing can possibly injure it. 


29. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 48. L’aile emporte apres elle le 
cheval et le chevalier. 

This composition is very original. Curves like those of a 
comet’s tail radiate from the left-hand upper corner. The way 
the knight’s lance is bent, the way the sword hangs, the position 
of the legs of his horse, and the manner he holds his shield, all aid 
the composition effectively. All the lines express weight well, 
the weight of the uplifted horse and rider, and consequently the 
great force of the sail which with such enormous leverage 
against it can yet lift the weight. 


30. Don Quicnorte, Vol. i. p. 50. Miséricorde, s’écria Sancho. 
Of course the reader sees at once the trick of this arrange- 
* Doré seems to have intended a water- | says ua puits, which always means a sunken 


trough rather than a sunken well, but Cer- | well. I am ignorant of Spanish, and so 
vantes in the two best French translations | cannot say what the original word is. 
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ment. Sancho and his donkey are antipodes to Quixote and 
Rosinante. The idea is ingenious, but there is little artistic or- 
dering of the forms. 


31. Don Quicnorre, Vol. i. p. 66. Heureux age, dit-il, et siécles 
heureux ceux auxquels les anciens donnérent le nom 


d Age d Or. 


The arrangement here is an oval placed diagonally in the 
oblong -of the picture. It is so obvious as to need no ex- 
planation. Observe how accurately Don Quixote’s left hand 
comes up to the imaginary line which is there continued by the 
goatherd’s elbow. The tree trunk is placed as nearly as possible 
at the top of the oval (a little to the left of it). The branches 
are inserted to avoid vacancy, the larger one on the left also 
counterbalances the inclination of the oval. 


32. Don Quicnorre, Vol. i. p. 256. Un jour s'étant place 4 
entree dun pont avec une epee a deux mains, il ferma 
le passage & toute une armee. 

The mass of horsemen take a form which Doré likes, a com- 
bination of tapering and curving. It is a figure with a broad 
head diminishing gradually to a pointed tail and curved in its 
whole extent like a lizard when it turns. 


33- Don Quicuorre, Vol. i. p. 258. Faites moi donc le plaisir 
de lire ce que j'ai oui lire de Felix Mars d’ Hyrcanie. 
Here if you draw a line through the waist of the halves 
having legs and continue it through the waist of the halves 
having heads you will perceive the arrangement at once. It is 
a free, playful curve, not easy to describe, yet easily visible. 
34. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 4 (second subject). Alors il se mit 
en marche et je le suivis. 


The figures of Dante and Virgil are so small and the land- 
scape so massive that they would have been lost unless Doré 
had made everything lead to them. The curve in the smooth 
slope of rock to the left makes the eye slip down it irresistibly 
as the body would down such a rock in reality. Once at the 
bottom you find yourself close to Dante and Virgil. There is 


VOL. II, 22 
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a bit of ground where a man may walk, and as the spectator’s 
imagination walks along it he comes up with Dante and Virgil. 
The tree on the left, in full light, is a very important object, and 
you cannot help looking at its trunk. That leads you to the 
root, and the root points directly to the heads of Dante and 
Virgil. 

35- Dante, L’Enrer, p. 16. De méme la mauvaise semence 

d Adam se jette dme par dme dans cette barque. 

All the figures, except the four recumbent ones, form a great 
human promontory which juts out into the Styx. The expres- 
sion of the mass is awful because it implies advance, and in this 
case we know that the mass of humanity is advancing upon 
hated waters to a dreaded doom. 


36. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 24. L’ouragan infernal qui ne s‘arréte 
jamais, entraine les esprits dans son tourbillon. 

The tapering curve again. In both these instances the 

curve has a completely serpentine form, and runs away after five 


or six zig-zags (more angular in 37 than in 36) into the remote 
distance. 


37. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 26. “Amour nous a conduits a la 
méme mort! Le cercle de Cain attend celui qui nous 
tua la-haut.” 


38. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 34. Tout lor qui est ou qui fut jamais 
sous la lune ne pourrait donner un moment de repos 
a une seule de ces dmes fatiguées. 

The men and sacks form together a mass somewhat resem- 
bling the bow of a rather sharp boat, the point of it being cut 
off by the left side of the picture. The advanced feet of the 
lower rank and the heads of the upper give the outline. The 
two ranks unite in the one man at the left. 


39. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 116. A peine eut-il touche le pied du 
fossé que les demons parurent sur la colline, au dessus 
de nos tétes. 


This is fine. The jutting mass of demon forms that crests 
the cliff has a kind of grandeur we often see in vegetation when 
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its masses seem to get richer and heavier as they approach the 
edge of a precipice which they overhang, pushing daringly for- 
ward into the dizzy air. 


40. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 172 (third design). Et je les appelai 
pendant trois jours, alors quwils étaient morts. 


It is exceedingly difficult to make anything out of plain 
good masonry like that of a gentleman’s cellar. Pictorial art 
can deal with poor picturesque building, or with rich architec- 
tural building, but not with middle-class building which has 
neither the happy variety of nature and accident nor the intel- 
lectual variety of man’s invention. Doré’s notion of a dungeon 
is most prosaic, and out of such bad architecture he will never 
get good compositions, do what he will. Remember the 
dungeon at Chillon, with its massy columns and quaint irregular 
vault, producing everywhere the most unexpected arrangements 
of fine form and the most mysterious effects of gloom, and 
then look at this wretched cellar with its stupid countable well- 
jointed stones and its ugly arch! But even this would have 
composed somewhat better if it had been decently drawn. The 
arch is such a specimen of perspective as any educated draughts- 
man would be incapable of. 


41. Contes Drotatiauss, p. 31. Le Péché Veniel. 


The repulsed cavalry in tumbling over the precipice pro- 
duce a form similar to the one described at No. 39, but in 
greater excess. 


42. Contes Drotatiaues, p. 144. La Connestable. 


Doré has usually a formative motive in each design. Here 
it is heavy festoons of drapery with hanging folds. This is a 
magnificent piece of invention. 


43. Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 264. La Chasteau d Azay. 


This is another noble realization of a formative motive. 
The motive here is a Gothic passion for spires and gables. The 
idea is carried out everywhere, even to the choice of the lady’s 
lofty tapering head-dress, Then as the spires are finished with 

22° 
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weathercocks, the little dog’s thin tail is terminated with a 
flourish of hair. These are no accidents, but essential parts of 
the unity of the conception. 


Se 
SS 
: = 


cave —— ———— 


44. Rasetais, Vol. i. p. 52. 
A triangle of monks. 
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IV. ILLUMINATION AND CHIAROSCURO. 


45. Don Quicnorte, Vol. i. p.22. Jl se promenait dun pas 
lent et mesure. 

The lighting of this composition is entirely ignorant and 
wrong. Look, first, at the shadow of the manure heap. For 
that shadow to have that outline the moon ought to have been 
far to the left, so far indeed that she would have been out of the 
subject altogether. With the-moon in her present position the 
line of that shadow would have been exactly forty-nine degrees 
nearer to the perpendicular. The shadow of Don Quixote’s 
legs is not quite so bad, being only about thirty degrees too far 
from the perpendicular on one side, and fifteen on the other. 
A suit of armour set up in that manner relatively to the moon 
might catch little glints of light along its outline, but to get 
those brilliant lights on the parts which ought to be in complete 
shade, would require a second moon hung in the sky at the 
same level, but more than a hundred degrees of horizon 
farther to the south-west.. The little runlet of water is lighted 
just as if the armour were not there to cast a shadow upon it. 
Then, as to the two stones by the well, first they are lighted, 
which, considering their closeness to the overshadowing wall, 
they could not be ; but, secondly, since they are lighted on the 
tops, the very next rays above those which illuminate them 
would clear them only to catch the ground at a very short 
distance indeed, say from one to two feet from the base of the 
stone (according to the height of it), producing the effect of a 
brightly lighted foreground, with shadows under the stones, 
instead of which, although the stones are lighted, the broad 
shadow of the well continues beyond them. See 28. 


46. Don Quicnortte, Vol. i. p. 46. Il était fort grand matin 
et les rayons du soleil ne les génaient pas encore. 

One might conclude from the quotation, that the sun had 
not yet risen, but in the text Cervantes says, “les rayons du 
soleil ne frappant que de biais ne les génaient pas encore,” so 
that the sun Aad risen. If so, where is he? Perhaps the white 
space behind Don Quixote is merely cloud, and the sun is at 
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some distance to the right, out of the picture, above the flat 
tint of mountain, at least the direction of the cast shadows 
would lead us to this conclusion. But as there is no hint of 
this in the gradation of sky, which would then be much lighter 
to the right, I do really begin to believe that Doré intended the 
sun to be in the blaze of white cloud and light between the 
heads of Quixote and Rosinante, and if this is so what mar- 
vellous ignorance has been displayed in those cast shadows! 


47. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 162. Toujours Sancho jai 
; entendu dire que faire du bien @ la canaille c'est jeter 
de [eau dans la mer. 

Doré is far safer when he sacrifices local colour and light 
tints in a great measure to white, than when he attempts that 
higher and completer, but also far more difficult, art which deals 
with the relations of middle tints. This design and most of 
the others of the same class are not unsatisfactory in their way. 


48. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 158. L’intention de Sancho 
était de traverser toute cette chaine de montagnes. 
This very grand and noble landscape is arranged, as to its 
light and shade, entirely to give gloom to the mountains. The 
white precipice is put in to effect that by contrast, and the dark 
trees and foreground to give power to the precipice. 


49- Don Quicuorte, Vol.i. p. 182. Mais, seigneur, est ce bonne 
régle de chevalerie, que nous allions ainsi par ces 
montagnes comme des enfunts perdus? 

For glimmering of scattered sunshine in a woody place, this 
effect is remarkable. There are two others somewhat similar, 
but this is the best. 


50. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 32. Tais-toi, lui dit-il, loup maudit, 
consume-toi en toi méme et dévore ta rage. 

This is the old Zurbaran trick. The shaded side of Plutus 
is brought out against a white rock and his lighted side against 
a dark one. What I dislike about such artifices, is that they 
are so very obvious. A thorough master of refined chiaroscuro 
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disdains them, because he can accomplish effects far more 
brilliant by artifices which cannot be detected. 


51. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 118. O Toscane qui es parvenu au 
triste collége des hypocrites ne dedaigne pas de nous 
dire qui tu es. 

The light which so strongly illuminates the nearer figures in 
the procession of hypocrites would probably have caught either 
the rock behind them or the foreground, but Doré takes good 
care that it shall not do either, because he wi/l have his contrasts. 


52. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 146. Et cette téte nous regardait et 
criait “ hélas !” | 

The opposition between the legs of the figure and the dark 
gorge behind, pure white against pure black, is the very utter-: 
most opposition that painting or engraving can reach. Now, 
suppose Doré were to paint this subject, would he represent the: 
gorge by means of several coats of ungradated ivory black and 
the figure by white lead? No, he would have to paint the 
rocks mysterious purple and grey, and the figure flesh-colour. 
And the difference between any grey and flesh-colour is, in 
weight of tone, far less than that between white and black. 
This proves that Doré’s chiaroscuro sacrifices local colour 
at both ends of the scale. If we like the result we must under- 
stand the great price which has to be paid for it. And again, if 
we go from such chiaroscuro as this, believing it to be vigorous, 
to the chiaroscuro of any delicate colourist, and believe ¢hat to 
be weak, we shall be guilty of great injustice to the colourist. 
No colourist, in colour work, ever could or would get vigour of 
this sort depending upon white and black vacancies. 

Nevertheless, setting the rest of the picture aside, and con- 
sidering only the figure and its background, the opposition is 
no greater than it would be in nature. 


53- Arata, p. 48. Le desert déroulait devant nous ses solitudes 
démesurees. 


What is this foreground made of? The forms of the land 
not being those of a chalk country it cannot be chalk, and the 
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richness of the vegetation shows that it cannot be snow. The 
block near the figures is not very unlike a fragment of lime- 
stone, or perhaps it may have been intended for granite. ‘The 
foreground is therefore probably a surface of grass and rock, 
diversified by various plants; this does not matter much pro- 
vided we are certain it is neither snow nor chalk, for if it is any- 
thing else in nature, it is sure, though in full light, to be darker 
than the lower part of that open sky, or even than the distant 
hills, for they are in light also. And yet Doré makes this fore- 
ground white, and for the dazzling steady blaze of the all but 
cloudless sky he deliberately gives us a grey. 

If you look at the foreground of a natural scene in full sun- 
shine, and let your eye wander to the sky over the intermediate 
distances, you may imagine the foreground to be brighter than 
the sky, because it is more positive in colour, but once get a bit 
of foreground to cut directly against the sky and you will per- 
ceive the true relation. I speak of the sky somewhere near the 
horizon, not of the azure at the zenith, which is sometimes of 
an incredible depth, relieving rocks and grass as light objects on 
a dark vault built of pure lapis lazuli. 


54. Contes pe Perrautt,p.14. La Belle au Bois Dormant 
(first design). 

In the distance beyond the chateau to the left, we have 
pure black to make the white staircase tell. Let your eye 
follow that side of the subject down to the name of the en- 
graver, Pannemaker. ‘The trees in the foreground are also in 
shade. Here we perceive that Gustave Doré, for the sake of a 
white staircase in the middle distance, has sacrificed all the 
series of gradations between the foreground and the extreme 
distance, for the trees in the foreground can be no darker than 
those black ones a mile off. Yet this sort of thing pays. These 
are what the uneducated portion of the public, that is, the im- 
mense majority, consider telling and impressive effects, and a 
good deal of Doré’s popularity is owing to the audacity with 
which he violates truth of relation in a hundred places to get 
something approaching Nature’s strong opposition in one. It 
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ought to be generally understood by this time, how cheap and 
easy this trick is (cheap in its demands upon artistic capacity, 
but most costly in its deduction from the total sum of truth), 
and that true masters of chiaroscuro do not condescend to 
it, not on account of any difficulty in it, but because they 
have too much self-respect to sacrifice the hundred truths they 
value, to one or two isolated points of contrast that may catch 
the eyes of the ignorant. 


55- Contes DE Perrautt, p. 14. La Belle au Bois Dormant 
(second design). 

It is broad daylight. Then surely something would be 
visible between the trunks of the trees, surely some light would 
filter down through the masses of foliage overhead. These 
uniformly unbroken black vacancies are not possible in broad 
daylight in any wood, however thick. Travellers tell us that in 
primzeval forests the sky is sometimes invisible, yet there must 
bea soft glow of green transmitted light penetrating everywhere, 
like sunshine under a shallow sea. 


56. Contes pe PerrauLt, p. 51. Les Feées. 


This effect (of light subdued by transmission through foli- 


age and of shadow lightened by strong reflection) is far truer 
than the preceding ones. 


V. KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


I have no pretension, as yet, to a really critical knowledge 
of the figure, which is only to be acquired by long study of the 
Living Anatomy of Movement. For example, I consider that 
no critic can be really competent to speak with authority about 
the figure, who has not pursued, in reference to the motions of 
the whole of the body, studies fully as accurate and painstaking 
as those of Sir Charles Bell on the anatomy of expression. His 
work on that branch of the subject may be considered as the 
model for what we all ought to do, and on a much more ex- 
tended scale, before we call ourselves art critics. Unsystematic 
observation, mere drawing even, however careful, are not 
enough. The reader is therefore requested, for the present, to 
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accept any passing remarks I may make on this subject as sug- 
gestions to direct his attention to particular points, not by any 
means as authoritative teaching. On the other hand, I beg to 
assure him that on this matter, as on every other connected with 
art criticism, I lose no opportunity of acquiring more accurate 
information, and hope ten years hence to speak as surely about 
the position of a limb or the swelling of a muscle as I would to- 
day about the curves of a leaf or the development of a moun- 
tain. But considering that ten years is a long time to wait, I 
venture, rather than keep silence altogether, to say already so 
much as I know may be said safely. 


57- Dante, L’Enrer, p. 92 (second design). C'est Thais la 
prostituée. 

There are certain qualities in the ordinary female form 
which artists dislike and avoid. Statues differ from models very 
obviously, they are usually both firmer and rounder, the masses 
of flesh being better supported and less affected by gravitation. 
Real women are frequently somewhat pendulous, and sometimes, 
when not pendulous, meagre and hard in outline with unideal 
creases and markings. All these things are unpleasant to artists 
because they destroy the balance of curvature, and also because 
they indicate deterioration of the muscular fibre, either by flac- 
cidity, on the one hand, or desiccation, on the other. It is ob- 
servable that the breasts are most pendulous in the lowest types 
of mankind and least in the highest, which corroborates the 
usual artistic taste in the matter. Gustave Doré is sufficiently 
realistic to hint the true curves. His Thais is not an idealized 
Greek conception, but a real woman, and the impression of 
reality is due to three principal facts,—first, a somewhat un- 
graceful rigidity of curvature in the outlines; second, the bag- 
like fall of the belly towards the spectator’s left; third, the hol- 
low under the ribs caused by the uplifting of the chest. Classic 
art would have considerably disguised these two latter facts, and 
also probably modified the sharpness of the angle below the 


right arm-pit and the projection caused by the hip bone just 
below it. 
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58. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 24 (second design). Poéte volontiers 
parlerais-je @ ces deux qui vont ensemble et paraissent 
si légers au vent. 

Francesca, here a rich but still graceful organization, is one 
of the best studies that Doré has yet produced. On this scale 
it is almost entirely satisfactory; on the increased scale of the 
picture Doré made of it the modelling was insufficiently 
wrought out. Nevertheless even here there are inequalities,—for 
example, the legs are better than the arms. There is truth in 
the very moderate protuberance of the left breast due to the 
straining attitude of the figure, which draws the skin, and also 
in some measure to the action of gravitation which flattens the 
breast slightly. The right breast, however, is rather more de- 
veloped and marked beneath as it would be in that position. 
The whole attitude is very truly expressive of pain, the stretch- 
ing of the left leg, the downward position of the foot and at the 
same time the contrasting gathering up of the right limb, with 
the convulsive, awkward, inconvenient, twisted clinging of the 


right arm, are all movements natural to a woman who fears and 
suffers, 


59- Dante, L’Enrer, p. 154. C'est [dme antique de Myrrha 
Cimpie. 


This is very real, as well as very expressive. 


60. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 14. Et voici venir & nous sur une 
nacelle un vieillard blanchi par lage. 

Rather a fine study of a still vigorous old man. The posi- 
tion of the left hand is however awkward and improbable, and if 
the hand had been so placed the elbow would have come still 
nearer to the body. Another objection to Charon’s attitude is 
that he and the pole doth incline in a direction contrary to the 
boat’s motion, whose impetus he is arresting just before she 
strikes ground. If Charon does not mind what he is about he 
will fall on his back. The position is not natural, a boatman 
who works with a pole always leans against the pole, not with it. 
I know that Charon leans to his left, and there the pole sup- 
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ports him, but he also leans backwards, and there it will only. 
help to throw him down. The comparative muscular action of 
the legs is good,—the left leg stiffly bears the weight of the body, 
and its muscles are marked ; the other does little or nothing, and 
its muscles are in repose, looking somewhat meagre, as thin 
limbs not in exertion do. 


61. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 150 (second design). ¢ leurs ongles 
arrachaient la gale. 

Doré’s women are better than his men, who are often im- 
possibly muscular, impossibly anatomical also. I have seen 
very powerful athletes naked and studied their muscular sys- 
tems in action, but have always been led to the conclusion that 
such art as Doré’s errs by the excessive love of violent little 
curves, of which the short mark used in teaching Latin prosody 
is the perfect type. His outlines, which are heavy and decided, 
bubble and blister all over with these little curves to a degree 
which no model I have seen approaches even in the most vigor- 
ous action. If the reader happens to possess any original 
sketches by Raphael, or photographs from them, let him study 
the notes of natural curvature which Raphael made for his own 
guidance, and see how admirably moderate they are, though still 
considerably emphasized, because memoranda always accentuate 
the chief facts they are intended to record. Doré’s designs, on 
the contrary, are not memoranda for his own use, but works in- 
tended for the public eye, and ought therefore to present more 
finished conceptions. 

The defect here alluded to is very completely illustrated by 
the group of figures above the heads of Dante and Virgil, in 
this design. ‘Their small size proves that they are not close at 
hand, and yet their outlines and the muscular markings on their 
bodies very often incline to make parts of something like circles, 
whereas the natural lines are usually parts of irregular ovals,* 
and the effect of distance on an irregular outline is not to de- 


* The lines in Blake’s drawings mark | oval outlines so much that he drew them 
this oval character with great emphasis, too | with the hard decision of a writing-master 
much emphasis indeed, for he enjoyed the | practising ornamental penmanship. 
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crease but to diminish its irregularities, whereas Doré, not to lose 
the sort of emphasis he so much delights in, intensifies it as the 
figure recedes. 

Such exaggerations may be considered a proof of sensitive- 
ness to curvature. They prove exactly the contrary. Sensi- 
tiveness to form delights in almost imperceptible curvature, 
needing no other stimulus because it is so exquisitely alive. 


62. Croave-Miraing, p. 121. Mahomet les écoutait accordé sur 
un nuage. 


63. Croave-Miraing, p. 137. Mahomet faisait sa sieste dans le 
Paradis. 

These two sketches are good examples of the excess to 
which Doré’s curvature often runs in free sketching. They are 
entirely composed of unrestrained curves and the eye gets no 
rest. Observe how curiously, in the first of the two subjects, 
the body of Mahomet is made to yield everywhere seg- 
ments of circles. 


64. Don Quicuorte, Vol. ii. p. 470. Au nom du ciel, ami, 
laisses en li cette affaire. 

A very truthful representation of the way in which extreme 
fat affects the human form. I once saw, disporting himself in a 
bath, a very: stout gentleman, who might have adequately repre- 
sented Sancho. The contrast between thin Don Quixote and 
fat Sancho, evidently intended by Cervantes, has been a happy 
one for Doré, who has made abundant artistic capital out of it. 


65. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 192. Sancho tourna bride et se 
tint pour satisfait. 


66. Don Quicuotte, Vol. i. p. 228. Si cela dure encore un 


peu, &c. 


In these instances where we see poor Don Quixote’s meagre 
legs without anything to make them seem a little stouter, we 
have evidence that Doré has observed the facts of emaciation. 
When disease or decay attack the muscular system they pro- 
duce a kind of thinness quite different from the healthy thinness 
of people who are naturally slight, especially different in this re- 
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spect, that emaciation attacks the fat cushions about the joints, 
and by the atrophy of the least indispensable muscles leaves to 
the rest a false prominence ; whereas persons naturally slight have 
the fat cushions unimpaired, and the muscles, though feeble, 
proportionate. Doré’s Don Quixote is a man emaciated by 
obscure chronic disease, and this interpretation is justified by the 
fact that his brain was subject to hallucinations which imply a 
morbid condition. 


67. Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 536. La Belle Fille de Portillon. 

The washerwoman who is working so busily 

here is a good example of the false kind of 

muscular development which decay produces. 

I remember once hearing a surgeon admire the 

biceps of a young man in decline, saying he 

must be very strong. Certainly the muscle was 

prominent, but it was because several others 

were disproportionately reduced, as a cheek- 

bone stands out when the cheek falls in. The law of decline in 

emaciation seems to be this, the muscles which are the most fre- 
quently needed, and therefore the most used, last the longest. 


68. Contes Drotatiaugs, pp. 354, 355. Le Succube. 

The male figure in these wood-cuts is an awful but accurate 
example of emaciation of the kind produced by the most vicious 
excess. The 


* Callest thou that thing a leg?” 


of Tennyson’s most fearful poem is not more terrible than these 
sketches of Doré. The Parisians seem morbidly fond of sketch- 
ing and carving this kind of decay. A very clever collection 
of green bronze chimney ornaments is founded upon the study 
of it. 


69. Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 374. Le Succube. 

The woman under torture, though drawn on a small scale, is 
an example of fairly good realistic conception of the female 
form. Ideal art would have made the thighs stouter in propor- 
tion to the arms, 
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VI. KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. LANDSCAPE. 


70. Contes Drotatiaues, p. 603. La Belle Impéria Mariée. 
The mountain-drawing in this subject is of slight value. 
On the right hand there are six receding distances of precipitous 
declivity, and on the left one crag behind a clump of pines. 
Beyond these rises an Alp whose snows form a dome on the left 
and cover peaks upon the right. The whole design, as draw- 


ing, goes little beyond the ordinary mountain-sketching of 
amateurs. 


71. Contes Droratiaugs, p. 337. Le Succube. 


This effect, strange as it may appear to some people, is the 
simple truth. I have seen it in nature probably about a thou- 
sand times. Given, a broken sky, and water calm yet not per- 
fectly motionless, with a shore of hilly land to divide them, and 
long after sunset this result will come. The land will all mass 
itself together in a dark, mysterious wall of unfathomable obscur- 
ity, the clouds will be lighted still on their under edges by 
reverberations of the glories of an after-glow far away on to the 
west, which after-glow takes its light from some sunset or suc- 
cession of sunsets yet farther down on the round side of the 
world. The water, smooth and polished, yet not quite fast 
asleep, will catch on its almost imperceptibly low swell of long 
waves (half an inch high like the dying swell of the seas of 
Lilliput) lights from the sky, and darks from the shore, alter- 
nately. All honour to Gustave Doré for having so felt the 


solemnity of the early night, and for having so admirably inter- 
preted it! 


72. Atata, p.2. Par Intervalle il éléve sa voix en passant sous 
les monts. 

The mountain here is fairly drawn up to the point it 
attempts to reach, the lands sloping to the shore of the torrent 
still better; the remote line on the left which passes behind the 
rainbow is exceedingly true and good. ‘The pines and stones 
reach about the same level as the mountain, that is, they are 
true as far as the conception has been worked out, yet not deli- 
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cately true. The water is fine, especially after the white foam 
is past, and it rushes down to the right, with impetuous rippling 
swiftness carrying its uprooted pines. 


73. Arata, p. 3. On voit dans ces prairies sans bornes. . 

Though the effect here is true and impressive, the cloud- 
drawing lacks delicacy in its curving contours. No such 
clouds as these toppling masses can be drawn from nature at 
all, so there is never any opportunity of studying them seriously ; 
all that can be done is to /ook hard for the one or two minutes 
that they last and then draw them from memory, that is, if we 
would have the whole group. But in order to ascertain the 
quality of line which they require, we ought to draw little bits 
of them from nature, and some practice of this kind will soon 
teach us how varied are the natural outlines, even when they 
seem simplest. 


974. Arata, p. 8. Le combat se donna sur une des branches 
de la Mobile. 


The central tree in this composition is very finely treated. 


It seems to be a species of wild chestnut. Its noble mass gains 
weight by contrast with the feathery lightness of the crest of 
palm just under it, and is also well supported by the lower 
masses near the water’s edge. This is one of Doré’s finest sylvan 
compositions. 


75. ATata, p. 23. Tout s’endort, ad mesure que le bruit des 
hommes s affaiblit. 


A magnificent group of cypresses, preserving the character- 
istics of the tree. 


76. Arata, p. 46. Il y regnait un bruit religieux. 

In a pine forest. The trunks are well drawn, if we make 
allowance for Doré’s peculiar mannerism, I mean they are 
woody and fibrous where peeled, and the knots and branch 
insertions are fairly true. Such stem drawing as this is not to 
be compared with Ruskin’s (see, for instance, Modern Painters, 
Vol. iii, plate ii. “Strength of Old Pine”) in point of delicacy 
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of accurate observation, but we ought to remember that Doré 
works from invention, whilst Ruskin simply copies what he sees. 
This subject reminds me of Jura forests. Very magnificent 
scenes of this kind may be observed by the traveller on the 
Franco-Suisse railway ; the pendulous moss which adds so much 
grandeur to the decayed branches is there very rich and abund- 
ant. Much of Doré’s finest scenery may have been suggested 
by the Jura, for he has lived in that region. 


77. Arata, p. 45. (Given in this Review, Vol. iii. p. 17.) 

An effect of perfect night. Its chief merits are the quiet 
truth of the low line of hills beyond the river and the universal 
aspect of repose, which is much helped by the heavy rest of the 
fallen trunks and the sleepy bowing of those which stand yet, 
The birds are effectively introduced, they have just finished their 
long flight and are coming to rest here on the solid, somnolent 
earth. The sky is very peaceful, and the long soft bands of dim 
cloud, showing the stars in their intervals, complete that expres- 
sion of peacefulness. The water, too, is so calm that it reflects 
a star, which only the calmest water will. 


78. Arata, p. 46. (Given in this Review, Vol. iii. p. 1.) 

Night again, but not peaceful this time; here the rest of 
nature is violently agitated, winds blow, lightnings flash, half a 
minute since the thunder pealed. And the torrent, roaring 
indefatigably, rushes over its rough stony roadway with the 
noise of a thousand chariots. Wild birds are borne upon the 
blast whither the blast will, strong trees reel before it and suc- 
cumb to it. In all this confusion of rushing, and rending, and 
lightning, and long roar and louder detonation, peace seems so 
far off that we can hardly realize the possibility of it. 

The motive is consistently rendered, but the water drawing 
is weak, notwithstanding its energy ; weak in knowledge, though 
energetic enough in feeling. The ripples are marked by little 
dexterous jerks of the brush, quite unlike real ripples, and the 
domes of water, as it rushes over the rounded stones, have little 


of the natural variety in their forms. Still one truth is strongly 
VOL, 111, 23 
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seized upon. The artist has clearly understood that water, 
when it makes a dome of that kind, rushes under the surface of 
the pool it falls into, whose ripples come timidly back to the 
fall, and hesitate, and seem fascinated by the power of it. 


79. Arata, p. 48. Le Desert déroulait maintenant devant 
nous ses solitudes demesurees. 

Setting aside one glaring blunder in chiaroscuro (see 53), 
this landscape is very noteworthy for its noble expression of 
vastness: I cannot recall any landscape by any Frenchman 
which so unmistakeably appeals to our admiration for great 
scale in nature. How little and lonely the two human figures 
look amidst: all this immensity! Doré certainly possesses to 
some considerable extent, that great landscape gift which so 
distinguished Turner, and which is so strangely absent from 
Pre-Raphaelite work, the sense of size and space. 


80. Arata, p. 69. Epilogue. 

A highly poetic effect. The waves are heaving just as 
waves do after a storm when the wind begins to lull. I have 
passed unnumbered hours amongst such waves watching their 
forms incessantly, but one result of these watchings is that I 
cannot approve of Doré’s forms of disturbed water. It looks 
liquid and like water, which is much, but there is no real draw- 
ing about it, the ripples being dashed on with almost reckless 
rapidity, and having often, in addition to their own linear falsity, 
the still graver executive defect of not answering accurately to 
the forms and gradations of the ground-colour they are painted 
upon, so that they do not seem to belong to it. For instance, 
just above the nearest bird’s left wing, a white touch which 
ought to have defined the grey lighted wave, goes beyond it, 
and intrudes upon the black wave behind, and consequently 
looks isolated, like a bit of bent silver wire. 


81. Arata, p. 72. Depuis le lac Erié jusqu’au Sant le flewve 
accourt par une pente rapide. 

This is another most poetic effect, giving an exceedingly 

impressive idea of the tumultuous breadth of a great American 
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river, coming mightily from afar with a rapidity that nothing 
can either weary or withstand. But if we pass from the 
poetry of the subject to the quality of its representation of 
water in action, we observe a visible poverty of executive re- 
source. It is a system of touches for light too thin and thread- 
like, not enough connected with the work underneath them, 
and not sufficiently indicative of the true forms. It is right 
however to observe, in justice to Doré, that nothing in the 
whole range of art is more difficult to draw than a furious river. 
Doré cannot manage one, but then who ever could, or’can? 


82. Don Quicnorts, Vol. i. p. 192. Sancho tourna bride et se 
tint pour satisfait. 

The slope of débris in the gorge which forms the back- 
ground is frank and right, so is the way in which it fills up the 
spaces between the projecting buttresses of rock. The perilous 
and odd position of the great stone at the top of the slope is a 
good instance of the way stones often stop where no one would 
think it possible, and the mass at the bottom of the valley is 
very grand in its ponderous repose. The rock wall on the left 


has a curving slope, almost perpendicular, and looks (roughly) 
like gneiss whose beds are vertical. The broken rock in the 
foreground is rather too much like a badly built wall. 


83. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 234. Votre Grace prendre le 
chemin de Carthagéne. 


The forms of the patches of snow on the mountains are 
nearly right, and those of the broken, scattered mist are sug- 
gestive, though not equally successful in design. The dark 
mountain crests have characteristic outlines, but I know of no 
instance in which Doré has fairly drawn the detail about a 
crest. 

The rocky bit on the spectator’s left is conventional and 
poor. It is no better than Claude’s rock-drawing. The mass 
of lighted earth in the foreground is possible, but too simply 
dome-like. 
ei 
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84. Don Quicuorre, Vol. i. p. 256. Un jour s’étant oon a 
entrée d’un pont, Ge. 


The lines of the falling water are very weak, and what an 
unmeaning, uninventive bit of rock that is in the right-hand 
corner! The rock behind, with columnar pinnacles, is not 
familiar to me in nature, though I believe it exists in Spain. 
But the way in which it is drawn is, technically, worthless, and 
therefore of course falls short of delicately true representation. 


85. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 46. Il était fort grand matin. 

The effect here is not an impossible one except as to its 
lighting (see 46), but all the forms of the earth are exceedingly 
poor. How wretched those mountain contours are! Look at 
that shapeless stone near Rosinante’s fore-leg! How utterly 
vacant is the whole foreground, for an inch and a half from the 
bottom of the drawing! 


86. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 158. L’intention de Sancho, &c. 
See 48. This is a noble and notable landscape, probably a 


genuine reminiscence of Spain. The fine mass in the foreground, 
the line of precipice in the middle distance, the gloomy grandeur 
of the far-off cloud-capped mountains, all these are very sub- 
lime features and ably united into an impressive whole. What 
promise of glorious travel is in the words beneath, “ Sancho’s 
intention was to cross this chain of mountains!” Those words 
under that landscape arouse in my heart the most passionate 
old Bohemian yearnings ! 


87. Don Quicnorte, Vol.i. p. 344. Tandis qu'on naviguait, Sc. 
88. Don Quicnorte, Vol. i. p. 346. Reviens ma fille bien 


aimee. 


89. Don Quicnorre, Vol. i. p. 348. Mais aussitét on nous 
licha. 

Three curious instances of Doré’s wave drawing. It is bad 

because the forms are so poor, but it is not altogether unob- 

servant; for instance, in 88 there is a toppling wall of breaker 
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40 or 50 yards off coming steadily on us, another crashing 
down upon the shore, and then two strange sheets of water, an 
inch deep, running rapidly up the sand, one on the other's 
back, with thin white foaming edges, just such as we all have 
run away from when we were children playing at the sea-side. 
These are facts undoubtedly, but how inadequately Doré has 
rendered them ! 


go. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 89. Alors une terreur, Ge. 


The rocks here, and generally elsewhere in the same volume, 
are what may be called painter’s rocks, that is, the sort of rocks- 
in-general which the old masters had ready whenever they 
might be considered requisite. Leonardo da Vinci drew preci- 
pices exactly of this pattern, but then in his time nobody knew 
anything about them, except which yielded the best building 
materials. In these days, when every possible facility is offered 
for the study of geology, it is disgraceful in an artist to display 
a species of ignorance which proves that he lags behind the 
common attainments of the age. If the reader is acquainted 
with petrologic forms he will see that the rock-shapes in this 
design are as monstrous, and as feeble and foolish in their 
monstrosity, as the impossibly constructed creature that flies 
between them. 


VII. ARCHITECTURE. 


gi. Contes DE Perrautt, p. 17. La Belle au Bois Dormant. 


A rich example of Northern French domestic architecture. 
Mullioned and transomed windows, and traceried and pinnacled 
parapets, little buttresses between the windows to carry the pinna- 
cles, richly sculptured panels under the windows, arches depressed 
almost to flatness. This is a summary description of the build- 
ing. It looks rich, except the little door on the left, with its 
crocketted weather-moulding, rising to a finial under the 
shield of arms; probably this is only a side-door, an outlet for 
servants. 
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92. Contes Droratiaues, p. 28. Le Chastel du Bonhomme 
Bruyn. 

This curious agglomeration of buildings has truly the 
character of a French feudal castle. It is much exaggerated, 
of course, for the keep, to judge by the figures walking on the 
road, and if we consider its distance, must be from 700 to 1000 
feet high. Still the design strongly clings to the main fact, 
that a feudal castle was a mighty company of lofty towers 
usually defending a village or small town at their feet. 


93- Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 119. Js allérent devisant. 

Little is to be said for the entirely arbitrary and empty con- 
ventionalism with which Doré ‘has here rendered the towers of 
Notre Dame. Of course they could never be reduced to that 
expression by any effect. No light would outline a window 
with one thin white line going uninterruptedly round it without 
taking some count of the multitude of the mouldings. The 
towers of Notre Dame, too, have buttresses which run up to the 
point where the window-arches spring, and the parapets are 
pierced, and each tower has a little pointed stair-roof like a 
stunted spire, all which facts would at least have been dimly 
discernible by a light strong enough to catch the other build- 
ings so brilliantly. But it is useless to argue in this way about 
a design which respects truth nowhere. The only creditable 
thing in it is an honest love for pepper-box éourelles. 


94. Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 261. J se delibéra de la pour 
chasser. 


The reader may have remarked, in the remnants of the 
middle ages, that we still find in French towns a tendency to 
depart from the perpendicular, and a very striking appearance 
of accidental sticking of one bit of building on another in sub- 
lime regardlessness of symmetry, but with the happiest results 
as to the picturesque. These qualities form the motive of the 
present composition. The turrets lean and bend in every direc- 
tion, the buildings are recklessly piled one above another like 
carriages in a barricade. The houses nod and reel as if they 
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were drunk. And above all this chaotic confusion of man’s 
habitations soar the high windows of the straight and stately 
house of God! 


95. Contes Droratiaugs, p. 264. Ores, elle, ne disoyt mot. 

Already alluded to at 43. One of the most striking pecu- 
larities of Gothic architecture is its love of sharp spires of wood 
or stone and airy crestings of open metal work, of which predi- 
lection this invention of Doré’s is a felicitous, though intention- 
ally exaggerated, illustration. 


96. Contes Drotatiaurs, p. 501. De faict ils chantérent. 

Setting aside its bad perspective, and considering only con- 
struction, this wood-cut exhibits a kind of parsimony very rare 
in Gothic work. How thin the wall is! a shell one stone thick, 
for surely at that angle we should have seen the external splay 
of the window if there had been any. 


97. Don Quicnorte, Vol. i. p. 304. Je [enlevai par force. 

A fine interior of a cloistered quadrangle. The eaves of 
the far-projecting roof are supported on a rich arcade of trefoil 
arches springing from slender cylindric columns. The eaves are 
hidden from the outside by a parapet of various tracery, and 
there is a noble dormer window. The perspective, as usual, is 
wonderfully bad, but that is not our present concern. The 
architecture is interesting. 


98. Don Quicnortre, Vol. i. p. 418. Elle commence @ lui 
raconter, Sc. 

This interior is likely to please people who neither know 
nor care anything about decorative art, for it looks rich at first, 
but the decoration is quite barbarous and bad, and it is all as 
unskilfully drawn as it is foolishly and vulgarly invented. It is 
no better than such Gothic interiors as we see at the minor 
theatres. 


99- Don Quicnorte, Vol. ii. p. 206. Que votre Grandeur 


aille maintenant. 


Very curious and interesting. The depressed windows of 
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the upper story are especially original. This looks more like 
an invention than a recollection, it has so much character. 
I wonder if Doré found something like this court-yard during 
his tour in Spain. 


100. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 288. Puis il alla prendre la 
bénédiction de son seigneur. 


Rich and interesting architecture of a kind which I have 
had no opportunity for studying. It is a sort of barbarous 
Gothic affected by Moorish influence. The only bit that 
seems incongruous is the panel or doorway above the balcony 
with the square head and introverted corners. Is not this. 
French? The panels in the Galerie d’Apollon at the Louvre 
(now filled with portraits of artists in tapestry) are examples 
of it. 


101. Don Quicnorte, Vol. ii. p. 296. Le Gouverneur Sancho 
Panza, &c. 

This may seem rich at the first glance but it is not really in- 
ventive work. It is rather that sort of mechanical enrichment 
of which we have so lamentable and costly an example in our 
new Houses of Parliament. When you have mastered the 
arrangement of tracery between any two pinnacles you know 
the whole thing. 

Besides, how exceedingly unlikely it is that a little town of 
a thousand souls would have such a costly Palace of Justice ! 


102. Roi pes Montacnes, p. 361. Lettre d Atheénes. 

The only bit of Greek architecture in the whole of the 
works mentioned at the head of this article. There is no evi- 
dence that Doré cared anything about it, his caricatures amused 
him more than his fluted columns. The fallen fragment of Athen- 
ian splendour is good for a vulgar Frenchman to sit a-straddle 
upon. Doré is no Greek, but a born Goth; not that his Gothic 
architecture is by any means delicately true or careful in study, 
but it has the meaning of Gothic, which is much. 

After examining carefully all the examples of architecture 
by Doré accessible to me, I should say that architecture is not 
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yet one of his strong points, though he is making serious efforts 
in that direction. But I doubt whether he will ever come to 
see the most refined qualities of architectural forms. Ruskin 
sees them in an affectionate, observant, reverential way; and 
Méryon sees them in a passionate, earnest, almost morbidly 
sensitive way ; but who else, amongst artists, gives any evidence 
of such insight ?* 


VIII. CONCEPTION OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


103. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 232. Assez, Assez, Madame, 
sécria Don Quichotte, faites tréve a vos louanges. 


Doré’s conception of individual character is not generally 
considered by the French critics equal to his management of 
groups and mastery over action. The truth is, he will not 
generally bear comparison with the subtlest masters of expres- 
sion, either tragic or comic, and yet there are creations of his 
which will live, which in their way nobody has ever yet sur- 
passed, or is likely ever to supersede. When Doré undertook 
to illustrate Don Quixote the whole success of the enterprise 
depended on the realization of the knight errant; if he had been 
inadequately portrayed, the entire work would have been a 
failure. Now it so happens, fortunately, that Don Quixote is 
precisely the very happiest of all the artist’s attempts, so happy, 
indeed, so undeniably successful, that henceforth Doré’s Don 
Quixote will be the Don Quixote, just as Richard Doyle's 
Colonel Newcome is, and will for ever be, the recognized, au- 
thentic portrait of Colonel Newcome. 


* This may seem as if I had forgotten 
David Roberts, but I have not. David 


miss many of the most affecting qualities 
of fine architecture. 


Roberts was a most skilful artist and truly 
enjoyed architecture, but instead of really 
studying form and colour as they are and 
for their own qualities, he merely studied 
them to find out an attractive and plausi- 
ble and telling conventionalism of his own, 
found it, and thenceforth produced draw- 
ings which, however facile and attractive, 


I should say that as an architectural 
draughtsman Roberts holds about the same 
rank with Harding as a landscape draughts- 
man. Both were clever to a fault, and 
cleverness, confidence in manual skill rather 
than thought and feeling, ruined both of 
them, as artists, 
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It is only superficial readers of the romance who take Don 
Quixote for a fool, and only readers who are themselves ignoble 
can fail to perceive his true nobility. Don Quixote was a per- 
fect gentleman, by far the best gentleman in the book, mad on 
one topic, like many other people, but brave and tender and 
thoughtful, entirely incapable of anything mean or ungenerous. 
He is a character whom, in real life, all vulgar blockheads 
would despise, and all intelligent and gentle men love and 
venerate from their hearts, laughing a little, but not unkindly, 
at the irresistibly ludicrous consequences of his particular hal- 
lucination.. Everybody played upon him, everybody laughed 
at him, and yet how much more truly dignified he is all along 
than the idlers who made fun of his infirmity! In this subject 
the lady has been mendaciously flattering the knight’s passion 
for honourable renown, but she goes a little too far, and he, 
with perfect dignity, entreats her to desist. 


104. Don Quicnorte, Vol. i. p. 388. Lorsque Don Quichotte 
se vit engagé de cette fagon. 


Now they have got him in a cage, the brutes! and they 
are grinning at him between the bars! Can you look at his 
sad, honest, suffering face, a tear on its worn cheek, at his poor 


thin body doubled on the straw, without pitying Aim and hating 
them ? 


105. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 148. Finalement maitre et 
valet restérent trois jours chez les mariés. 


Here we have him quiet and happy, talking to the bride 
and bridegroom, and very grateful in his own way for their 
kindness and hospitality. 


106. Don Quicnotte, Vol. ii. p. 213. (Head of Chapter 
XXXII.) 


The knight here rises, justly indignant, to defend himself 
against the chaplain’s unpardonable aggression. What a noble 
air he has, what ire and fire are in his eye! 
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107. Don Quicuorre, Vol. iii. p. 314. Triste et mélancholi que 
languissait le blessé Don Quichotte. 


I think this is infinitely pathetic; of course there is humour 
in it, but when did pathos reach its uttermost without some 
touch of humour? How the dim bleared eye gazes vaguely, 
vainly, how the poor hands, grasping lance and bridle no 
longer, lie passive on the counterpane ! 


108. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p.391. (Head of Chapter LIX.) 


Here we have him in talk with gentlemen who treat him as 


a gentleman, so he comports himself accordingly, with gravity 
and a certain grace. 


109. Don Quicuorte, Vol. ii. p. 414. L’on regagna la maison 
ou il y eut grande assemblée de dames. 


He is amongst ladies now, and proudly but not vainly 
sensible of the honour they confer by taking so much interest 
in him. 

110. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 416. Elle s'evertuérent si bien 
@ faire danser Don Quichotte. 


Wearied of all this dancing, the knight still holds up re- 
solutely, for are not such exercises courtesy to the sex, and 
therefore a part of knightly duty ? 


111. Don Quicuorre, Vol. ii. p. 486. Mort de Don Quichotte. 


Now he.will neither dance nor fight any more, nor even 
talk very much longer, and he knows it. So not having any 
time to waste, he will dispose of his little fortune as he judges 
best, and being now of a clear mind, ask forgiveness of those 
whom, in his madness, he may have offended. He was always 
kind and loyal, but somewhat too proud of his prowess and of 
his fame; at this last hour one more virtue has enthroned itself 
in the ruined brain, and gives a new, soft light to the fading 


eyes. Courage, gentleness, generosity were old possessions, he 
has added to them humility ! 
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112. Don Quicnorte, Vol: i. p. 44. Finalement il lui conta, lui 
persuada, et lui promit tant de choses. 

The character of Sancho is compounded of simplicity, 
animalism, wisdom, fidelity, and affection. He is simple in his 
beliefs, animal in his appetites, wise in his rough estimates of the 
people he has to deal with, faithful to his master, and affection- 
ate towards his ass. In this illustration we have him in his 
simplicity. 


113. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 280. (Head of Chapter 
XLIII.) 
Simplicity again. He is going to undertake the government 
of that famous Island, and listens with all his might to his 
master’s good advice. 


114. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 296. Le Gouverneur Sancho 
Panza rendant la justice. 

The wisdom of Sancho. He has not the dignity of Solo- 
mon, but having the gift of natural discernment, and being 
conscious of the gift, is fully determined to exercise it. His 
attitude of thoughtful scrutiny is admirable. Doré is very 
strong in gesture and attitude generally, and this is one’ of his 
happiest hits. 


115. Don Quicnortz, vol. ii. p. 306. Absit! sécria le médecin. 

The animal appetite is disappointed, the mental penetration 
baffled; the double difficulty, first in getting something to eat, 
and then in getting a satisfactory reason for the privation, pro- 
duces an expression of puzzled anger which Doré has well 
given. The imperious and dogmatic face of the physician is, 
however, better even than Sancho’s. 


116. Don Quicnotre, Vol. ii. p. 356. Venez ici, mon com- 
pagnon, mon ami. 


Sancho’s affection for his ass. I dislike the drawing. 
Sancho is only absurd, whereas he ought also to have been 
touching. 
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117. Don Quicuorre, Vol. ii. p. 226. Sancho raconta toute la 
chose. 


When speaking of Doré in the preceding article (page 24), 
I said of him “he has none of that quiet finesse of enjoying 
observation which was so remarkable in Leslie.” This subject, 
Sancho before the Duchess, affords a common ground for com- 
parison between the two artists, for it was a favourite subject of 
Leslie’s. The difference in point of refinement in characteriz- 
ation is immeasurable. Doré’s Duchess is not unladylike, but 
she is cold and only half interested, besides she does not seem 
to appreciate the rich flavour of the mental feast before her. 
Leslie's Duchess, on the contrary, relishes Sancho as a gourmet 
relishes some wonderful new dish, as an intelligent reader enjoys 
some fresh and exhilarating humourist, her lively face beams 
and radiates with a delicious sense of the ridiculous. 

The attendant ladies have no more wit than their mistress, 
there is not one gleam of delicate feminine intelligence on all 
their ten faces. 


118. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 38 (Second Subject). Mais le maitre 
prudent le repoussa et lui dit, Sc. 


All through the Inferno, Dante is thin and timid and 
shrinking, Virgil vigorous and fearless and majestic. There is 
also in Dante’s face an intense, absorbed interest in all he sees, 
and in Virgil’s the grave calm of familiar knowledge. Dante is 
like a woman seeing some horrible disease for the first time, 
Virgil like an old physician. 


119. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 92. C'est Thais la prostituée. 


In the preceding instance Dante was afraid and Virgil fear- 
less, in the present Dante is disgusted and Virgil above disgust. 
It is the woman and physician again; strong men after long 
experience vanquish disgust as they do terror. 
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120. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 168. Jl faudra bien que tu te nommes, 
ou pas un cheveu ne te restera ici. 


Doré did very rightly to illustrate this deed, since Dante was 
not ashamed to own it. Dante is tearing the hair from a head 
imbedded in ice, he has no objection to torture somebody, if 
only his victim be held fast for him. When the damned are 
free he is very much afraid of them, and cowers behind Virgil, 
but now he feels that he can rely on the hard grip of the ice, 
and so bullies the miserable wretch in it with a comfortable 
assurance that retaliation is quite out of the question. 


121. Contes DrotaTiauEs, p. 305. Ave- 
nelles, the advocate. 


This is intended for a legal face. Its 
expression combines cunning, coldness, 
and unscrupulous resolution. I have seen 
successful tradesmen who wear that look. 
Such faces warn beforehand. Their 
owners are always keen after money and 
generally quite pitiless in the pursuit of 
it. 


122. Contes Drotatiaues, p. 351. Salomon 
al Rastchild. 

A very sharp and intelligent physiognomy. 
The eyes are bright and lively. It is the face 
of a man who, without being so cruel as the 
advocate Avenelles, must be perfectly alive to 
his own interests. 
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123. Rot pes Montacnes, 
p- 16. Christodule and 
his Wife. 

This is simply a French 
couple, dressed as Greeks. 
They are thoroughly well 
characterized. The man is 
grave, experienced, polite, 
and addicted to habits of 
F ; reflection; the lady wise 
|| >> iy and careful, a true help- 
LT fp mate, and conscious of her 
~ value. Nothing can be 
better, in its way, than this 

very observant sketch. 


124. Rot pes Montacnes, p. 18. M. Hip- 
polyte Meérinay. 
A little French archeologist and philan- 


thropist, described by About as being very 
talkative. The face is a talkative face, and 
of feeble intellectual power. 


125. Rot pes Monrtacnes, p. 172. 
Cétait une Albanaise assez belle, 
malgré son nez camard. 

A rich animal nature, of a kind 
that wears well, whose robust health 
care and sorrow do not easily under- 
mine. She is enjoying a little un- 
mitigated garlic. 
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IX. SENSE OF THE SUBLIME. 


126. Croave-Miraing, p. 109. Jl vit defiler dans le ciel des 


4 ° 4 
nuées de cavaliers armés en guerre. 


Thus, in the middle ages, the brave knights rode to battle. 
How majestic it must have been, that steady advance of strong 
men in armour, on their way, not to meet accidental death or 
chance injury from wandering balls that the weakest may set in 
motion, but to single out the mightiest champions, and fight 
them hand to hand! No warfare, not even the fine masterly 
fighting of the Athenians, nor the disciplined firmness of the 
Romans, nor the wild frantic heroism of Gaul or Briton, is com- 
parable in romantic grandeur with the warfare of the earlier mid- 
dle ages. No warlike costume, either before or since, has ever 
been either so splendid or so terrible. Clad in bright steel, inlaid 
with silver and gold, half covered with scarf or mantle of delicate 
silk, crested with strange shapes, crowned with glittering coro- 
nets, bearing long lance and blazoned shield, the barons rode to 
battle. Even this wood-cut, rude and careless and grotesque as it 
is, is rich with overpowering romance. 


127. Croaue-Miraing, p. 219. Devant elle se dressait le cha- 
teau de la Peur. 


Medizeval castles had elements of sublimity not to be found 
in modern fortresses. First, they had tower-sublimity, being 
always composed of towers, from the one lonely keep of the 
knight, to the noble tower-brotherhoods that guarded the royal 
strongholds. Doré’s Castle of Fear is a tall keep or peel, not un- 
like the Scottish peels. The country about it is rocky and bar- 
ren, and the castle comes black and mysterious against the 
moonlit sky. These elements of sublimity, so well known, so 
hackneyed by incessant service in the very worst art, would 
have been used up by this time if they had not been so vitally 
influential over the human mind. A thousand years hence, 
rocks, a medizval tower, and the moon, will still be recognized 
as sublime. 
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128. Croave-Miraing, p. 75. Ii est neuf heures, tout repose au 
camp. 

Nothing but tents, a level cloud above, the low moon behind 
them, not a creature to be seen outside of them, not a hill nor a 
tree near them. This is tent-sublimity. 

I cannot tell whether other people feel as I do about tents, 
but to my mind a tent is as sublime as anything in the world 
except a ship. The causes of this feeling are, I believe, as fol- 
lows. First, association, the dim remembrance of the heroic 
men who, in all ages, have passed so many of their nights under 
canvas ; secondly, the typical meaning of the tent in its perfect, 
sad symbolism of man’s shifting and transitory existence, here 
to-day, gone to-morrow. ‘Third, its seeming combination of 
littleness and weakness with courage, its walls so thin that a 
thousand of them would go to a common house-wall, and yet its 
courage so great that it will face the fury of tempests. Fourth, 
it is a friend in need, giving shelter when without it men would 
get none at all. Thus a tent in a wild country is in the highest 
degree interesting and sublime, but a tent on the lawn, in front 
of a gentleman’s house, or a refreshment tent in a cricket field, is 
not. And this is why Doré takes care to give us the tents by 


themselves. Their dark peaks are quite as impressive as any 
range of mountains. 


129. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 2 (Second Subject). J/ semblait venir 
@ moi la téte haute. 

Amongst the many recollections I cherish of that best- 
beloved of all the scenes I know, Ben Cruachan from Innistrynich, 
none affect me more than a tiny space of open sky frequently 
seen below the cloud just in the Pass of Awe, where the two hills 
meet at the river. Often when all heaven was veiled in grey, 
and land and water lost in the dim gloom of cheerless evenings, 
that little fragment of sky burned alone with gold or orange, 
and afforded one narrow outlet for the mind from the darkened 
valley and chilled waters to the warmth and splendour of 


the empyrean. And I see by this composition that Doré is 
VOL. III. 24 
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sensible of the sublimity of those precious triangular openings 
between hills and clouds, those windows of the darkling world. 

In this subject other causes contribute to the result, The 
lion, strongly detached by light, looks suspiciously at Dante and 
is terrible in his strength. Dante, in his human weakness, rely- 
ing on heavenly protection, is also in another way sublime. And 
the whole natural scene is weird and savage, bare stones, naked 
roots, no leaf visible except in some stunted hardy plants in the 
foreground. 

In the chapter on illumination I might reasonably have 
asked, whence comes the light on Dante’s forehead and the 
shadow he casts upon the ground? They contradict each other, 
and both contradict the light upon the lion. 


130. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 12. Laissez toute espérance, 6 vous 
qui entrez. 

This is sublime, unquestionably, especially so in the wise in- 
troduction of that mountain distance. Those fair hills and that. 
open heaven are the regions of human hope which these two 
laurelled ones are leaving. Once in that grim cavern’s mouth 


they will see those healthful hills, that sweet pure sky no more ! 


131. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 106. Quw’aucun de vous ne soit 
rebelle ! 

This fierce gathering of flying demons is fine, their bat’s 
wings beating the air confusedly. Virgil’s coolness too is admir- 
able, but to my mind the sublimest thing in the composition is 
the dark, far-stretching lake in the left corner, with its two 
rocky islands and grey gleam of remote light on the horizon, 
dividing that dismal sky from that dismal sea. 


132. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 112 (Second subject). Mais Pautre le 
saisit avec ses serres comme un epervier. 

The rocky shore is poor and uninventive in design, but it 
has the terror attaching to all inaccessible iron-bound coasts, as 
sailors call them. The combat of demons is energetic, but the 
main power of the subject lies in the illimitable horizon. There 
is no getting out of that lake, this shore is so steep and all others 
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so hopelessly far off. Perhaps even what seems to us poverty in 
the rock drawing may have been dictated by the instinctive 
wish to avoid making anything like a ledge or crevice where 
desperate fingers might cling or insert themselves. 


133. Dante, L’Enrer, p.118. O Toscane qui es parvenu au triste 
college des hypocrites. 

Processions, if well managed, are very impressive and affect- 
ing. A short procession must depend for its power very much 
upon variety and artistic contrast, and the wider the distinctions 
in costume the better. But a very long procession is entirely 
independent of all such artifice, it may safely rely upon the 
accumulative effect of simple repetition, and all the people who 
compose it may be attired alike. 


134. Dante, L’Enrer, p. 166. J’entendais qu'on me disait, 
prends garde ou tu marches. 

The effect of gloomy mist on ice is very truly rendered here. 
Observe the admirable way in which the sky.is gradated down 
to the ice without any visible horizon. The evanescence of the 
fixed heads with their reflections in the ice is almost compar- 
able to Turner in point of truth, though of course very different 
from him in manner. The two poets cautiously tread the cold, 
vast floor, and Dante is warned by Virgil, in mercy to the con- 
demned, to mind where he sets his feet. Their figures have the 
sublimity of ships in a sea-fog, one cannot see whence they have 
come. Out of the depths of that impenetrable mystery these 
strange, grave, laurelled visitors suddenly make themselves visi- 
ble to the fixed heads. 


135. Don Quicuorrte, Vol. i. p. 14. Ln cheminant ainsi notre 
tout neuf aventurier se parlait a lui méme. 


Of course Don Quixote is grotesque, but Doré deserves 
much credit for having made him also sublime. There is great 
sublimity, of a certain kind, in these wide, wild, far-stretching, 
thistle-bearing lands. There is very much in the resolute 


haughty bearing of the knight, who is lifted for the moment, by 
4 
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his intense imagination, to full moral equality with the best and 
bravest of old chivalry. And the confused action of brooding 
imagination is nobly shown in the vague imagery of the clouds. 
There a shadowy knight rides forth in quest of adventures, there 
he meets a huge and terrible giant, there he kneels to a crowned 
queen. The ground is strewn with colossal vanquished. A 
holy priest blesses the victor, and a great cross visibly sanctifies 
his knightly work. It is like that admirable page in the eleventh 
chapter of the Newcomes, where Thackeray so finely described 
to us how Ridley dreamed as he listened to poor Miss Cann’s 
performance. 


136. Don Quicnortte, Vol. i. p. 158. L’intention de Sancho 


était de traverser toute cette chaine de montagnes. 


This kind of sublimity in mountains, when they seem to 
carry the sky as on huge pillars, is best seen amongst the inferior 
hills. It is common in the Highlands of Scotland, but rare in 
the Alps, because their bases are too vast. See 48, 86. 


137. Don Quicnorrte, Vol. i. p. 234. Votre Grace prendre le 
chemin de Carthagéne. 

The great sublimity of this effect, which though not a very 
common one, is still by no means rare’'in mountainous countries, 
is due to a singular optical illusion, which not* only deprives the 
mountain of all appearance of sloping towards the spectator, but 
makes the summits apparently overhang. This result is pro- 
duced by a very simple cause. 

Objects recede very rapidly in mist, and very little, compara- 
tively, in clear air. Suppose the base of the mountain to be two 
kilométres off, as the crow flies, and its summit six, giving the 
mountain two thousand metres of perpendicular height.* Then 
suppose a stratum of thin mist in the valley five hundred metres 
deep. If-you look to the base of the mountain your eye has to 
penetrate two kilometres of mist, but if you look to the summit 


* I use the metric system here because | as we in England speak of distances in 


it is employed indifferently for perpen- | terms of miles, and of heights in terms of 
dicular and horizontal measurement, where- ! feet, 
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it has only to penetrate fifteen hundred metres, and the clear air 
above the mist counts for comparatively little in the impression of 
distance. Hence the summit will really seem somewhat nearer to 
you than the base, and the exaggeration of the result which you 
will make in consequence of your astonishment and excitement 
will make the summit seem nearer still. Again, if the ground 
you are standing upon is higher than the base of the hill, the 
stratum of mist above you may be very thin indeed, so as to 
increase the effect still further.* 

In this instance the base of the mountain is quite hidden by 
mist, whitest at its very foot, still the effect of evanescence is 
got to some extent in the trees, two or three of which, though 
really very near, seem more remote than the mountain crests, 
which must be far away. All this is perfectly right and ‘true, 
pictorially, for art deals only with facts of appearance. 


138. Don Quicnorrs, Vol. ii. p. 410. Don Quichotte attendit 
le jour @ cheval. 

A few bright stars, a low bank of dark cloud, a dim sea with 
broad low waves heaving in melancholy restlessness, a grey, 
mysterious shore, the knight on horseback, sitting chilled and 
motionless, waiting for the dawn. 


139. Atata, p. 18. Plusieurs fois il me sembla qu'elle alla 
prendre son vol vers les cieux. 

If the reader can get over the meagre and false execution of 
the ferns and some poverty of design in the trunks, he cannot 
fail to be impressed by the solemnity of thought which per- 
vades this subject. The forest here has truly become a natural 
cathedral. 


140. Arata, p. 32. L’incendie s’étend comme une chevelure de 
flammes. 

The sublimity of a burning forest. The clouds of smoke 

are very opaque, and especially, I imagine, too dark in colour. 


® The reader will find a description of a perfect example of this class of effects in 
A Painter's Camp in the Highlands, Vol. i. p. 183. 
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They are like coal-smoke from factory chimneys, wood-smoke is 
lighter. But this darkness may have been intentional, it cer- 
tainly increases the terror of the scene. 


141. Arata, p. 64. La lune préta son pale flambeau @ cette 
veillée funétre. 

To feel the effect of this design it is quite necessary to have 
read Atala. There are four distinct sources of sublimity in it 
which all affect us together. First, there is the full sublimity of 
death, the death 


Of her the doubly dead in that she died so young.” 


Next, that of infinite, unavailing sorrow in the bereaved lover ; 
third, that of religious faith and hope in the calm, prayerful medi- 
tation of the missionary. And then, last of all, there is that ter- 
rible indifference of nature, which makes so many pious men hate 
nature and so many poets feign for her some sympathy with our 
griefs, 

An observation which might have been made elsewhere is, 
that the lighting of the subject is quite impossible with the moon 
in that place. 


142. Atata, p. 68. Trois fois 7 évoquai ['dme d Atala. 

This also is affecting. It is the passion of uttermost lament- 
ation torturing itself in solitude. When men are happy they 
enjoy society, when borne down by misery they would rather 
talk to stones and whirlwinds than to unsympathizing humanity. 


“ When the long dun wolds are ribb’d with snow, 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 
Alone 1 wander to and fro, 
Oriana.” 


But how annoying it is that Doré always distracts our atten- 
tion from his grandeur of feeling by some obtrusive display of 
artistic ignorance. That cross could never cast that shadow with 
the moon where she is. To throw such a shadow as that the 
moon would have had to be very near the position of the lowest 
of the three birds, and of course quite disengaged from the trees. 
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X. SENSE OF THE GROTESQUE AND RIDICULOUS. 


I have placed the senses of the Grotesque and Ridiculous 
under the same heading, but they differ, logically, in this man- 
ner. The Grotesque includes the Ridiculous, but the Ridi- 
culous does not of necessity include the least particle of the 
Grotesque. 

For instance, Leech and Leslie had both of them the sense 
of the ridiculous to the most exquisite degree, but Leech had 
very little faculty for the true grotesque, and Leslie still less, 
Intellectual products, like chemical ones, are often not so much 
due to a difference in the nature of the component elements, as 
in their proportions, yet it is also certain, on the other hand, that 
the presence of some other component, even in minute quantity, 
will change the nature of the whole product. Thus a keen sense 
of the ridiculous in combination with a sense of the sublime, 
and a love of horror and pain, produces one of the strongest 
forms of the grotesque, the terrible grotesque, whereas the same 
sense of the ridiculous, without that of sublimity, and in com- 
bination with great tenderness and gentle avoidance of painful 
things, does not lead to the grotesque at all, but to refined 
comedy. Doré’s comic sense is so affected by his passion for 
sublimity and tragedy that he attains without effort a kind of 
genuine grotesque common in the middle ages but most rare 
in modern times. Why it should be so rare now seems easily 
explicable. Our life is too level for it. We are not capable of 
being either absurd enough or serious enough. 


143. Contes Drotatiaugs, p. 144. La Connestable. 


The whole of this noble design is truly grotesque, yet 
observe how very grave it is, not a smile on any face. The 
lady is splendidly stately, her pages bear her train and her book 
with a full sense of the importance of their functions; the little 
lady in the foreground is very proud and very serious ; the only 
creature that breaks all this rigid decorum is the dog that flies at 
the lion rampant on the embroidered shield which decorates the 
little girl's train. (Bad heraldry, by the way ; who ever heard of 
a lion ramping with his head downwards towards the shield’s 
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point?) There is good grotesque in the costumes because 
they are noble to begin with and not merely old-fashioned. 
Our modern dress will seem very ridiculous when Fashion no 


longer approves of it, but it will never be grotesque in this way, 
it is not good enough. 


144. Contes Drotatiaves, p. 155. La Messe Attornée. 


Here, again, we have the grotesque of splendid costume. 
The robes are all brave with heraldries, and a stream of plumes 
flows into the gloomy church like a white torrent entering into 
the mouth of some black cavern. 


145. Contes Drotatiauss, p. 249. Sceur Ovide. 





This little face is very clever. She is not pretty, by any 
means, but how keen and knowing she looks! 


146. Contes Droratiaugs, pp. 300, 301. Portraits of an 
elderly gentleman and an elderly lady. 


A kind of grotesque less noble than that which may be 
got out of the true Gothic times; but still good in its way. 
These portraits are merely exaggerations of what must have 
been commonly seen in England and France three hundred 
years ago. 











147. Contes Drotatiaurs, p. 472. Ung paouvre religieux, 
surprins par ce dict seigneur dedans le chemin de sa 
seigneurie, Gc. 


A monk, supported in water by the air in his costume, as 
ladies have occasionally been by their crinolines. He is ridi- 
culous, being in sad plight and great fear; but the knight on the 
shore is grotesque mainly by the warlike expression of his 
tremendous plumes, and elaborate, exaggerated battle-axe. 








148. Contes Drotatiaves, p. 487. Quand il descendit de 
dessus la hacquenee de Madame. 


All these monks are rushing in great glee to greet their 
brother Amador, who has been to a neighbouring castle on a 
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mission in the interest of the monastery. Their empressement is 
capital, ils se précipitent as the French say, here indeed very 


literally, for they even precipitate themselves from the windows 
of the uppermost stories. Pray observe the curious contradic- 
tion in perspective between the monks who are jumping out of 
the windows and those who issue from the door under them. 


The leapers are about eight times too big (cubic, not linear 
measure). : 
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149. Ror pes Montacnsgs, p. 75. Portrait of Mrs Simons on 


There is no trace of sublimity 
in the illustrations to the Roi des 
Montagnes, so here we have simple 
caricature, very clever in its way. 
Mrs Simons is good, she is stiff, 
and proud, and ugly, accustomed 
to have her own way too, a woman 
of governmental instincts and rely- 
ing much on her nationality, and 
on the respect due to her purse. 
She is a purely British product, no 
other soil grows exactly that par- 
ticular kind of self-satisfaction; no 
other satisfaction is so tranquilly 
complete, none other so strong, and 
calm, and unassailable. It is based 
upon two assumptions,—first, the 
British ideal is the uttermost possi- 
ble perfection of humanity ; second, 
I realize it. 
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150. Rot pes Montacnes, p. 140. Mrs Simons. 


Here she is again, this time forgetting both nationality and 
social position in the excitement of hopes of deliverance. 


151. Contes DE Perrautt, p. 25.  Cendrillon. 


A fine example of stately grotesque, got out of picturesque 
costume, and ceremonious, courtly manners. The face of the 
personage who leads Cendrillon to dance is a finished expression 
of French politeness of the old school. The fat lady in the 
right-hand corner is capital. One of the French critics blamed 
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this design on the ground of its being too much of a charge. 
It is considerably caricatured, but not beyond the right point. 


152. ConTes DE Perravtt, p. 39. Peau d’ Ane. 


A king and his courtiers ; period, first half of the eighteenth 
century. The best faces are the profiles of the ecclesiastic and 
the gentleman with spectacles in the foreground. 


153- Croave-Miraing, p. 14. Viennent ensuite les pairs et les 
barons revétus de leur plus brillante armure. 


This fine design strikingly confirms my theory that one 
form of the true grotesque is a combination of the sublime 
with the ridiculous. No artist not gifted with a very strong 
sense of sublimity could have conceived this subject. Without 
sublimity it would have been burlesque. 


154. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p. 66. Heureux age, dit-il, et 
siécles heureux. 


The ungainly attitude’ of Don Quixote’s arms and legs, in 


combination with the grave and earnest expression of his face, 
is grotesque. 


155. Don Quicuorte, Vol. i. p.99. Vignette. 


This odd composition is ridiculous. Don Quixote’s body 
is hidden behind a rising ground, but his shield, sword, and legs 
are visible. Sancho sprawls in the foreground, like a fore- 
shortened tortoise, and his hat lies on the grass a yard in ad- 
vance of his head. The two have suffered a defeat. 


156. Don Quicnorte, Vol. i. p. 108.. En ce moment le breuvage 
Jit enfin son operation. 

Most disgusting, but the reader may observe how the gro- 
tesqueness of it is due quite as much to the seriousness and 
kindness of the knight as to the ridiculous predicament of his 
squire. Don Quixote performs his unpleasant duty with an 
admirable gentleness and resignation. 
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157. Don Quicuorrte, Vol. i. p.112. Les berneurs ne cessaient 
ni leur besogne, ni leurs éclats de rire. 


A highly ingenious way of representing the tossing of 
Sancho. His tormentors being entirely hidden by a wall, 
Sancho, who is up in the air, seems to have suddenly acquired 
Mr Home’s faculty for aérial swimming. 


158. Don Quicnorre, Vol. ii. p. 16. (Head of Chapter IT.) 


Sancho will get to see his master, and dashes in amongst his 
resisting enemies like a bull in a bull-fight. Women push at 
him, dogs attack him from behind, the cat rushes under his 
feet, flower-pots tumble, the bird beats his wings in the swing- 
ing cage, an old woman comes at Sancho with a besom and 
attacks him in the rear. Moral. Woe to the woman, or the 


cat, or the flower-pot, that stands between a resolute man and 
his object ! 


159. Don Quicuorte, Vol. ii. p. 60. Vignette. 


Portrait of the object of Don Quixote’s affections,—her 
whom -his fond imagination endowed with all wisdom, and 
beauty, and grace. 


XI. LOVE OF HORROR. 


If I were to pursue the system hitherto adopted in this 
article this division of the subject would occupy many pages. We 
will therefore get over it as expeditiously as possible, losing no 
space by titles and divisions of paragraphs, and referring only 
to the Roi des Montagnes, Croque-Mitaine, and the Contes 
Drolatiques .The Dante having been already spoken of in the 
first article, we will not open it now, its endless horrors would 
detain us too long, and tire us. 

In the Roi des Montagnes there is a Greek brigand, named 
Vasile, whom M. Hermann Schultz, a German botanist in the 
hands of Hadgi Stavros, king of the brigands, has intentionally 
drowned. His face after death is given at page 276, and of all 
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dead men’s faces drawn hitherto 

it is the most awful ; the open eyes 

staring at you so stupidly, the 

open mouth smiling at you so 

foolishly ; foolish, stupid, ignorant 

Death looking as if it half knew 

something, and mocked us! 

This is death’s appalling aspect, 

the decent calm of a laid-out 

corpse with its chin tied up and 

eye-lids drawn down having rather a tranquillizing than terrifying 

effect. It would be unpleasant to have to kiss the clammy 

open lips of that oddly smiling drowned brigand, most unpleasant 

certainly, and therefore Doré gives us a little cut illustrative of 

such a kissing, Hermann Schultz is compelled to kiss dead 

Vasile’s mouth. To make the kiss effective, a brigand face- 

tiously presses the living face on the dead one. The wood-cut 

p- 278 illustrates this. Two young girls are taken by Hadgi 

Stavros as hostages for a ransom, the ransom is delayed beyond 

the time fixed by him, he cuts off the heads of the two little 

girls, and lays their corpses by the road. Their mother comes, 

leading a mule which carries the ransom ; she sees the bodies of 

her daughters on the road-side, their heads a little too far from 

their shoulders, a painful moment for the mother, and therefore, 

of course, to be illustrated! To see with what cool satisfaction 

one man can stick another turn to page 117 of the same volume ; 

or how a man howls under the bastiniado, p. 281 ; or how un- 

pleasant it is to be roasted before a slow fire, p. 303; or twenty 

men at once suffering horribly from poison, doubled with fierce 

colic, howling and dancing with maddening pains, p. 319; highly 

dexterous decapitation, p. 332; and a bit of hanging on a very 
classical Greek gibbet, p. 363. 

In Croque-Mitaine, Gavelon is hung between his two sons, 

p. 27. Monrad sticks the point of his sword in his guardian’s 

mouth, p. 37. He passes his sword through a Nubian, p. 38. 

He sticks a young lion, p. 40. He stabs a lioness, p. 43. The 

Roi de Maroc has a sword through his body, p. 85. Adroit 
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Oriental amputation of a head, p. 115. Five men impaled, p. 
116. Five men, each with an arrow in his neck, p. 134.. Ali 
Pépés dream of himself counting stolen gold with two dead 
men’s heads on the table,.and a knife. Two bloody heads pre- 
sented to Charlemagne, p. 203. Beheading with a hatchet, 
p. 203. Stabbing a monster, p. 218. Lion tortured by ser- 
pents, p. 778. Crushing soldiers on the march by rolling heavy 
stones upon them from the top of a precipice, p. 243. A field 
of battle, dead men in the foreground, unsevered head and a 
severed arm, p. 261. The same, dead men in the foreground, 
p. 265. 

In the Contes Drolatiques, cavalry driven over a precipice, 
falling into jaws of colossal crocodiles, p. 31. Huge stones of 
a city wall in a siege crushing assailants in armour, p. 32. 
Knight poking his lance into another knight’s mouth, p. 33. 
Peasant just going to be hanged but does not seem to like it, a 
man mounted on a gibbet, holding the noose ready, two other 
gibbets seen in the distance, p. 34. Knight on horseback pin- 
ning another knight to the ground, lance going through man 
and horse, p. 79. Suicide of a lover by throwing himself on a 
sword, p. 92. A fight, in which one combatant has both legs 
cut off, another an arm and his head, whilst a third is decapitated 
and cut through the waist, p.105. Decapitation, p.121. Hang- 
ing a man to the branch of a tree, his legs are pulled, p. 121. 
Small vignette of a hanging, p. 129. More hanging, p. 139. 
Cupid turned hangman, p. 142. Man transfixed with a sword, 
his heart coming out behind, p. 145. Wonderfully original 
and horrible conception of a lover at the feet of his mistress cut 
in two vertically by one stroke of a huge sword, dealt from 
behind by the injured husband. By this ingenious section we 
see the inside of all the lover’s body, the brains, bowels, &c., and 
his heart, liberated by the sword-cut, leaps hot and reeking into 
the lap of the astonished lady, p. 147. A serving-maid pinned 
to the wall by a sword through her breast, much blood spirting, 
p- 149. Man pierced with many arrows and a javelin in sight 
of his lady-love, p. 165. “Husband showing his wife the decapi- 
tated head of her lover, p. 167. Man kicking a skeleton 
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which falls to pieces, p. 168. Hanging again, p. 277. Gar- 
gantua’s heavy foot crushing living rats as he walks, p. 331. 
Cupid, a skeleton, the Cupid who wounds and kills in a sense 
by no means metaphorical, p. 335. Dead men with open 
breasts, ribs visible, hearts torn out, p. 341. A knight shiver- 
ing another to atoms with a war mace, p. 349. Horrible ema- 
ciation and exhaustion, pp. 334, 335- Woman embracing a 
skeleton in a grave-yard, others visible, p. 372. ‘Torturing a 
woman, p. 374. Carrying away a knight's leg with the stroke 
of a lance, p. 379: Dreadful dance of skeletons and Cupids, 
p- 390. Horrible face 
of a dying man, p. 392. 
Fight in a medieval 
street, much skewering 
of men with lances, one 
case of vertical bisection 
and some of amputation, 
p- 405. AQ siege, one of 
the ladders of the assault- 
ing forces broken, men 
on it falling upon the 
heads of the besiegers below, p. 407. A very dreadful little 
vignette of a diseased Cupid, spotted and lame, p. 413. 
Great hanging scene (what crowds it would draw in London!), 
twenty gibbets each with its corpse or skeleton, carrion crows 
flying away with whole limbs at once, p. 455. Hanging a 
very fat man to the branch of a tree, p. 457. Man stabbing 
himself, blood spouting in a lady’s face, p. 567. Man stabbing 
another in a fight, p. 529. Young man dying in his mother’s 
arms, his head cloven and breast cut open, p. 531. Transfixing 
a lady and her lover with one lance, p. 557. 

The Capitaine Castagnette is, in proportion to the number 
of designs in it, still fuller of horrors than the Contes Drola- 
tiques, but we have had enough of them. 





XII. MORAL TEACHING. 
There are three stages of morality in language. In the 
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first, people speak quite freely about certain subjects, but in a 
spirit of loose jesting, never seriously ; in the second, they have 
become self-conscious and ashamed and dare not speak of these 
subjects at all; in the third, they have lost both the love of 
indecent jest and the false shame which compels silence, and . 
speak quite freely again but gravely, and without the least trace 
of the old libidinous spirit. Our lower classes, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, are in the first stage, our men of 
science are in the third, but the upper strata of general English 
society are in the second, or absolutely silent stage. It is there- 
fore impossible for me, addressing this section of the public, to 
follow the true and terrible moral teaching of Gustave Doré, 
but if it were permitted to me, I think I could prove that it is 


stronger and more direct than that of any other artist except 
Hogarth. 


XIII. DEFICIENCIES. 


In the review of the Salon of 1863 (in this periodical, Vol. i. 
p- 247) I said that Doré’s sympathy was as universal as it is 
profound. I believed this to be true, but was still too much 
dazzled by Doré’s energy of invention to estimate him coolly 
and with accuracy. The detailed study of his works which 
prepared me for these articles has led to one of those modifi- 
cations of a first impression which it is the duty of a critic to 
convey at once to his readers. 

The greatest defect I find is that the sympathy almost 
always stops short of the point of fusion, the point where the 
poet feels so strongly that he is no longer on the outside but 
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enters and flows into and suffers -with the sufferers whom he 
imagines. And I find no trace of the tenderest kinds of affec- 
tion, hardly any of affection at all in the highest and purest 
sense; plenty of passion, but no idea that any person or thing 
can ever be really dear to us. Such a line as this of Woolner’s, 


** My Lady’s death makes dear these trivial things,” 






























expresses a sentiment which Doré seems scarcely able to con- 
ceive. He certainly can pity suffering—from the outside—he 
was sorry for that little mountebank boy when he painted him, 
but even that touching picture itself is an example of Doré’s 
stern, almost cruel, view of life. The child suffers and no one 
regards him. The whole terrible moral and meaning of the 
picture is the bitterness of suffering unrelieved by kindness. I 
think there is more true tenderness in one little unpretending 
pen-sketch by Flaxman of a mother and child that Woolner 
once showed me than in all Doré’s works. Perhaps this kind 
of tenderness may come to Doré later, men seldom have it 
when young, unless love and sorrow have taught it them«before 
their time. But all the best poets have it; of living men no 
recognized poet is deficient in that particular. Tennyson 
seems even to become still tenderer as he grows older. Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Pauvres Gens” in the Légende des Siécles can 
scarcely be read aloud without tears, and if anybody can read 
these lines of Lamartine’s, and those which follow them, un- 
moved, either he does not know French, or he has no heart. 






** Sur la plage sonore ot la mer de Sorrente 
Déroule ses flots bleus, au pied de l’oranger 
I] est prés du sentier, sous la haie odorante 
Une pierre petite, étroite, indifférente 

Aux pas distraits de l’étranger.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE. 





The form in which the Hell of Dante was presented in Doré’s illustrated 
edition was an idea of his own, and it marked an epoch in illustrated literature. 
The reader who will compare Mr Birket Foster's edition of Cowper's Task 
° with Doré’s edition of the Inferno will see contrasted two most opposite kinds 


of picture-book, one aiming at prettiness, the other at grandeur. Mr Foster's 
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book was delightful in its way, as a daisy is, and not to be despised for its 
quiet, pleasing prettiness. But so long as illustrated literature ran in Mr 
Foster's line it could attempt nothing great, or even, in the strictest sense, 
serious. Therefore it may be said of Gustave Doré that he has raised book- 
illustration to the level of that higher art, which does not exist to please people 
but to move and modify them, and if this new impetus does not die away, 
book-illustration’ may in consequence of it acquire an influence even more 
extensive than painting, on account of the ubiquity of printed art. 

The illustrations to Dante consist of wood-cuts measuring 9} X 74 inches 
printed without letters, on paper previously tinted so as to leave a margin of tint 
half an inch wide round the cut, and white margin beyond that. The inscrip- 
tion is given in the middle of the fly-leaf which protects the illustration. The 
typography of the volume, a folio, is modern, and it is printed by Lahure, on 
perfectly white paper; the French printers dislike toned paper for letterpress, 
though they tone the paper under cuts not printed with the letterpress in 
works of this character. 

The Don Quixote resembles the Dante in most respects, but in this case 
fly-leaves are abandoned and the inscription for each cut is given in type 
under it. There is also a sketch at the head of each chapter printed along 
with the letterpress, and a vignette at the conclusion of it. 

The Atala is a fine specimen of modern French printing, the type very 
plain and clear and bold, the paper thick, white, and faultless. The large 
designs resemble those in the Dante and Don Quixote, but a design is also 
given at the beginning and end of each chapter. The two landscapes in my 
last article were a head-piece and a tail-piece. 

The Contes de Perrault attempts a higher reach of typography, and of all 
the founts yet cut in imitation or emulation of the fine Roman character 
which at the Renaissance succeeded to the Gothic black-letter, this is one of 
the most perfect. We may quote with entire concurrence what M. Sainte 
Beuve said of it (Nouveaux Lundis, Vol. i., art. Perrault), “ Et d’abord, I'im- 
pression due 4 M. Claye est fort bette. Les caractéres sont ceux du XVII* 
siécle ; l’ceil de l'enfant et I'ceil du vieillard s’em accommodent également bien 
et s'y reposent; rien d’aigu, rien de pressé et d’entassé ; il y a de l'espace, et un 
espace égale entre les mots, l’air circule 4 travers avec une sorte d'aisance, la pru- 
nelle a le temps de respirer en lisant ; en un mot c'est un caractére ami des yeux. 
Je livrais l'autre jour ces pages 4 l'inspection du plus sévére typographe, du 
plus classique en ce genre que je connaisse, qui sait voir des imperfections et des 
énormités 14 ou un lecteur profane glisse couramment et se declare satisfait ; il 
regarda longtemps en silence, et il ne put que dire, aprés avoir bien tourné et 
retourné : C'est bien.” 

Messrs Cassell & Co. are bringing out an English edition of the Quixote ; 
why does not some English publisher get clichés from the Perrault? The 
stories are all familiar to English children, under other names, and they would 
understand and enjoy Doré’s illustrations instantly, as all their little French 
neighbours do. 





THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING.* 


Mr Worno,, in this biographical and critical essay on “the 
Epochs of Painting,” has given to the world the labour of a life. It 
is now seventeen years ago that he put forth a comparatively rudiment- 
ary work under the same title. Twelve years later, an enlarged edition 
was prepared for the Oxford Middle-class Examinations, and that 
having been exhausted, the present well-stored volume has been 
published, and, in fact, in great degree rewritten, to meet a con- 
tinued and growing demand. The amount of material in this last 
edition is more than double the bulk of the preceding essay. Thus we 
find of the nine chapters devoted to ancient painting four are new; of 
the five chapters on the revival of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies all are new; of the six chapters on the cinquecento period four 
are new; of the four chapters on Transalpine art the first three are 
new; and lastly, of the remaining seven chapters on the eclectic and 
modern schools all are substantially new. Since the previous aug- 
mentation of the treatise in 1859, many important biographical and 
other facts have been discovered ; and through the active researches of 
Dutch, Flemish, German, and Italian writers, such discoveries, Mr 
Wornum tells us, are turning up monthly, thus rendering the revision 
of his work a periodical necessity. The results of these recent critical 
inquiries and antiquarian researches are here carefully digested in 
a volume; which, for closely packed matter, systematically ar- 
ranged under specific nationalities, schools, and dates, knows no equal 


* The Epochs of Painting. A Bio- | By Ralph Nicholson Wornum, Keeper and 
graphical and Critical Essay on Painting | Secretary, National Gallery. London, 
and Painters of all times and many places. | Chapman & Hall, 1864. 
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in the bibliography of art. The extended range over epochs in time 
and territories in space has been already indicated. The narrative 
opens with Asiatic art of an antiquity probably still unascertained ; 
the second chapter treats of Egyptian painting; the third and 
six following chapters trace the rise and decline of the art of paint- 
ing in Greece and Rome. The second book discourses on the degen- 
eracy of art in the dark ages. Subsequent books are devoted to the 
story of the great Italian revival, and with it is interwoven the contem- 
poraneous history of Transalpine art. Then ensue periods of decay, 
degenerate epochs, upon which at length rose towards the close of last 
century in England, in France, and other countries, the dawn of our 
modern revivals. With these recent developments—manifestations, 
of which some among us have been eye-witnesses—the task of the 
historian ends. A period exceeding two thousand years is traversed 
in the course of this narrative; a territory comprising the whole world 
known to the ancients has been compassed—and that within the limits 
of less than six hundred pages. On every student of art—and who 
in these days is not a student ?—Mr Wornum has conferred no ordinary 
boon. 

Epochs in painting have a geographical distribution. For example, 
there are the schools of painting which arose on the shores of the 
Levant, in Greece, Egypt, and Asia Minor. Then there are the 
schools centred in Italy. And lastly, passing northward, we enter 
Transalpine nationalities, and come upon the German, Dutch, and 
Flemish painters. Epochs in painting too, besides this geographical dis- 
tribution, are distinguished by chronological boundaries. For example, 
there are styles classical, medieval, and modern, each separated from 
the other by the lapse of centuries, each marked by characteristics 
which time educes and developes. How these several geographical and 
chronological epochs have arisen, what causes have conspired to bring 
about the successive changes evolved in their history, Mr Wornum 
has taken much trouble to discover and describe. It has required no 
small skill to connect distant periods and dissevered schools into an 
unbroken chronicle. And it becomes a matter of ever-recurring interest 
to see how details lying in a confused mass, how biographical incidents 
which appear but trivial, how pictures which are scattered widely in 
churches and galleries, all admit of clear classification and can result 
in a literary structure, solid in its foundations and symmetric in its design. 
We will endeavour through the aid of Mr Wornum’s volume to trace 
the links which bind these historical epochs together. 

The two grand epochs in the history of painting—the classical and 
the medizval—are marked by obvious analogies in their rise, progress, 
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and decay. We find pictures in Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
allied to architecture as a parent stock. A palace or a temple was built, 
the sculptor’s chisel carved on the walls figures, and to these, in turn, 
the painter’s brush applied colour. Thus architecture begat sculpture, 
and sculpture begat painting. And in these, the conditions of the first 
rise of pictorial art, must be sought, in some measure, the explanation of 
its primitive manifestations. We have always, indeed, in inchoate 
epochs, to make ample allowance for the undeveloped power of the 
artist himself; we have to lay much to the charge of schools which, 
instead of treating nature with freedom, impose fetters of conventional- 
ism. The critic, indeed, may often have to take refuge in the simple and 
not very satisfactory truism, that ancient pictures are what we find them 
simply because the artist could not make them better. But over and 
above this ready-made reasoning, there is a philosophy which seeks to 
analyze styles of art, whether simple or complex, discover their con- 
stituent elements, and assign to each historical manifestation some- 
thing approaching a specific cause. And, as we have already said, it is in 
the national orders of architecture, with the subsidiary arts of sculpture 
and bas-relief, that the conditions can be discovered which give 
to incipient painting its bodily form. Distinctive agencies, political, 
religious, and social, were at work in Egypt and Assyria, for the fash- 
ioning of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and accordingly we find, 
as we have said, these associate arts are in each of these countries cog- 
nate and codperative. Thus Mr Wornum tells us that ‘ Egyptian 
painting cannot be viewed separately from Egyptian sculpture ;” again 
he writes, “‘ the coloured bassi-rilievi, of which several specimens are 
exhibited in the British Museum, in so far as they are coloured, may be 
classed among the paintings. All these paintings have a common cha- 
racter, but none can be strictly called imitative, though they are suffici- 
ently so to be intelligible.’ This common character it is not difficult to 
designate, or, after the exposition we have attempted, hard to under- 
stand. Allied to architecture, these pictorial forms are in style severe, 
and in scale often gigantic. Egyptian paintings, indeed, originating 
by an easy process of development from bas-reliefs, naturally retain the 
bas-relief treatment; the profile is seldom expanded into the full face, 
the figures are placed on one plane in the foreground, and effects 
of foreshortening or perspective are seldom, if ever, attempted. When, 
furthermore, we take account of the paramount power and the more 
than usual assumption of the priests, who made of the painter a tool 
and a slave, who bound art hand and foot for more than a thousand 
years in unbroken conventionalism, we shall have enumerated the chief 
causes which gave to mural paintings on the banks of the Nile their 
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peculiar and distinguishing features. In order of progression, archi- 
tecture, of course, came first and painting last, and thus the utilitarian 
power of construction, as witnessed in the firm-built temples, reached 
maturity while still the decorative art of painting was in its infancy. 
On these points Mr Wornum writes as follows: “In none of the 
several Egyptian wall paintings in the British Museum is there the 
slightest evidence of perspective. There is, indeed, beyond drawing in 
some respects good in style, scarcely a single principle of art illustrated 
in any Egyptian painting yet discovered, if we except perhaps one or 
two of the small cedar portraits which have been found in mummy 
cases.” 

We incline to think that Mr Wornum has considerably over-esti- 
mated the influence of Egyptian on Assyrian art. He speaks, for ex- 
ample, of “the so-called Nineveh sculptures in the British Museum,” 
as if they were not Assyrian at all. He says that these marbles are 
nearly identical in style with those of Persepolis wrought by the 
Egyptian colonists who were brought over to Asia by Cambyses, in the 
sixth century before our era, after the conqueror had plundered Thebes. 
He thinks, moreover, that independently of the tradition of an Egyptian 
colony settled in Assyria, Egyptian influence is manifest in the character 
of the Nineveh marbles themselves. ‘‘ What change of character and 
style they display may be explained by the fact that the Egyptians 
worked in Persia, under the influence of the Persian priesthood instead 
of their own.” Referring to the travels of Ker Porter, we find that he 
also assigns the remains found at Persepolis in some degree to Egyptian 
origin. Now, that certain of the sculptures exhumed at Nineveh are 
in general style, or rather in specific detail, referable to works standing 
on the banks of the Nile, all writers are by this time agreed. But 
the point on which we venture to differ from Mr Wornum is this,— 
we think there is abundant evidence to show that Assyrian art is 
generically distinct from Egyptian art, that after casting aside the im- 
portation which came from the Nile, there still remains an original 
stock which grew indigenous on the banks of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. The Cambyses colony may be turned to account in explana- 
tion of certain details otherwise without historical clue ; but after giving 
to Egypt all that to Egypt belongs, the vast monuments discovered on 
the Assyrian plain, built up of gigantic bulls and kings, remain 
just as much Assyrian as the Assyrian people themselves. These 
works indeed stretch back to an antiquity exceeding at least by some 
centuries the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses in the year 525 B.c. 
The chief cities of Assyria were adorned with palaces long before 
the colonists came from Egypt. Mr Layard, in his Introduction to 
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“the Monuments of Nineveh,” a folio work of one hundred plates 
executed from drawings made by the author on the spot, writes as 
follows: “These sculptures are not of one period, but were found in 
various edifices, the earliest probably belonging to the first epoch of 
Assyrian history, and to the remotest antiquity; the latest to the 
dynasty which ruled over Assyria at the time of the fall of the empire, 
about six hundred years before the Christian era. The North-west 
Palace at Nimroud is believed to be the most ancient Assyrian edifice 
hitherto discovered, and the South-west the most recent. The ruins 
at Kouyunjik belong to the later period.” To assign a precise date to 
these remains has been a difficulty which scholars differing among 
themselves have not yet surmounted. Still an approximation to a 
definite chronology has been reached, which shows that the oldest, 
at least, of the Nineveh sculptures can owe nothing to the skilled work- 
men whom Cambyses may have brought, in the sixth century before 
Christ, from the scenes of his Egyptian conquests. Mr Layard, under 
the head “ Nineveh ” in the Dictionary of the Bible, confirming the 
conclusions to which he had come when writing the first account of his 
discoveries, dates the absolute destruction of Nineveh as far back as 
B.c. 606. “The city was then laid waste, its monuments destroyed, 
and its inhabitants scattered or carried away into captivity.” Two 
centuries later, when Xenophon with his ten thousand Greeks en- 
camped near the site where Nineveh once stood, its very name appears 
to have been forgotten. That date, B.c. 606, which seems to be 
generally accepted, shows that Nineveh had been swept from the earth 
before Cambyses was born. But though it may be safe to affirm that 
the sculptures and wall-paintings of Assyria cannot be later than 
B.c. 606, it is not quite so easy to decide what is their precise 
date, or even to determine the foundation of the city they adorn, 
beyond which of course their antiquity cannot-extend. Sir Henry 
Rawlinson assigned to the founder of Nineveh the chronological posi- 
tion of the twelfth century before Christ. Mr Layard, relying on 
Clinton, makes the Assyrian monarchy, of which Nineveh rose as the 
capital, stretch back seven centuries beyond that date, or, in other words, 
to B.c. 1912. On the whole, Mr Layard is of opinion that the most 
ancient of the marbles cannot be assigned to a more recent date than 
1100 or 1200 years before Christ ; he is also of opinion that the earlier 
palaces were in ruins before the foundations of the later palaces were 
laid. Nineveh itself was destroyed, as we have seen, B.c. 606, and 
thus, on the basis of this chronology, from 500 to 600 years would 
be given for the development of Assyrian art, for the overthrow and 
the rebuilding of palaces, and for the formation of those successive 
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styles, each of which must have needed many generations to mature, 
The time here allowed is certainly not more than sufficient for the 
results attained. It is right, however, to say that these calculations 
must be for the present received as conjectural. Yet, on the other 
hand, if these estimates should not hold their ground the alternative 
to which we may be driven must not be forgotten. Should these 
comparatively moderate computations be surrendered, students will be 
- called upon to accept a system of chronology, in which the antiquary 
demands a field of time far more extensive! 

The conclusion to which chronology tends is confirmed by the 
works themselves. That the art-epochs of Assyria and of Egypt are 
different and distinct the one from the other, is at once apparent on a 
comparison of the remains discovered on the Tigris with the temples 
and palaces standing on the Nile. But that all art-epochs have certain 
points of connexion no less than of divergence is not denied ; that the 
arts of Assyria came in contact with the arts of neighbouring nations 
cannot be questioned ; and that there resulted an interchange of ideas no 
one will doubt. The topics here suggested for speculation and dis- 
covery are tempting. What, for example, can be more interesting than 
to trace distant analogies between works exhumed at Nineveh and the 
vases found in Etruscan tombs? Light may be thus thrown upon the 
debated origin of the people and of the arts which held possession of 
ancient Etruria, at a period wrapped in obscurity. Again, evidence 
is not wanting to show art migrations from Assyria to Asia Minor, 
so that the schools of painting and of sculpture in Ionia come 
as intermediate links connecting the arts of Greece with the parent 
stock planted in the further East. And it was after this manner 
that the peoples of Assyria and of Egypt and the arts of the two 
nations were intermingled. Between the two countries intimate 
relations subsisted, and close and constant intercourse was from 
century to century maintained. Hence is it, especially, as may be 
seen in certain carvings of ivory now in the British Museum, that 
Assyrian artists borrowed from their brethren of Egypt the well-known 
type of the Egyptian profile, and introduced into their works the 
flower of the lotus and the papyrus. Yet is it beyond doubt that 
these importations or plagiarisms from Egypt bear but an incon- 
siderable proportion to the entire bulk of Assyrian art; that after 
setting aside every form derived, every idea plundered from the Nile 
valley, the Assyrian marbles stand intact in their national integrity. 
It is important also to remark, that the oldest Assyrian sculptures 
have least in common with Egyptian works. The two national 
schools, or styles, are, as we have said, essentially distinct. The 
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character of the Assyrian sculptures is comparatively vigorous, and 
as rude as the rough carving of the Lombards. In contrast, Egyp- 
tian remains may not inaptly be likened to the subtle, delicate, and 
proportionately more enfeebled designs of Byzantium, Again, Assy- 
rian figures are marked by a bold swelling of the limbs, a strong 
emphasis in the muscles, and a stalwart robustness of body, which 
indicate a stern and naturalistic school. The Egyptian treatment 
is wholly different; the forms are not only less individual, but are 
expressly conventional, and thus ideal types and abstract ideas give an 
elevation seldom found in the naturalistic schools of Assyria. Space 
does not permit us to carry the comparison further. We think, how- 
ever, that the reasons advanced are sufficient to show that Assyrian 
art was planted at a separate national centre, that it contained within 
itself the vital germs of growth, and that it maintained its independ- 
ence as long as the nation lived with whom it originated. 

The origin of Greek art, like that of Egypt and of Assyria, is veiled 
in obscurity ; its chronological epoch and its ethnological ancestry are 
still subject to conjecture. Miiller in his work on “ Ancient Art” 
speaks vaguely and grandly of the genius of “the Indo-Germanic 
race,” of which the Hellenic peoples exhibited the most signal art- 
manifestations. Mr Wornum, taking the more practical and precise 
view to which Englishmen are prone, refers Grecian art directly to 
the Pelasgi, the Egyptians, and the inhabitants of Asia Minor. Cimon 
of Cleonz, says Mr Wornum, is the first name of importance we 
meet with in the history of Greek painting, and may perhaps be 
considered the earliest Greek artist worthy of the name of a painter. 
He flourished in the time of Solon, six hundred years prior to our 
era, or, in other words, one hundred and fifty years before the age of 
Pericles. He is supposed to have been the inventor of foreshortening, 
and it is also recorded that he was the first painter who marked 
muscular configurations, indicated the veins, and who gave natural folds 
to draperies. But the true development of painting in Greece must be 
dated from the arrival of Polygnotus at Athens, in the year 463 B.c. 
“The style of Polygnotus,” writes Mr Wornum, “ may be called the 
essential style, and it was purely ethic in its object.” With this artist 
“painting was fully developed in all the essential principles of art, 
though many of the more delicate excellencies of execution were doubt- 
less still wanting.” Polygnotus appears to have been competent to the 
painting of a portrait, and at the same time to have possessed the power 
of idealizing an individual model. Aristotle tells us that Dionysius painted 
men as they were, Pauson worse, and Polygnotus better than they are. 
Then followed Zeuxis, who marks a still more advanced stage in 
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development. The characteristics of his style seem to have beet 
grandeur in form, dramatic power of composition, high execution, and 
originality of subject. Finally comes, as in the end always does come, 
the period of refinement, over which reigned Apelles. This painter, we 
are told, surpassed all his contemporaries in grace of form and beauty 
of execution. In portraits too he was unrivalled. The work, however, 
which won him most renown was the famous Venus rising out of the 
waters, painted for the people of Cos, honoured in the temple of 
Esculapius, and ultimately taken by the Emperor Augustus, in lieu of 
one hundred talents of tribute money, and placed in the temple of 
Julius Cesar at Rome. 

The preceding sketch serves to illustrate the laws which the art of 
painting in its progress has commonly obeyed. We find, for example, 
that Greek painting was later to develope itself than either Greek arch- 
itecture or sculpture, and that in style it assumed the aspect of these sis- 
ter arts by which it was preceded and to which it was allied. There is also 
reason to believe that painting was at the first in Greece, as indeed in 
other lands, but a subsidiary art, that it clung to architecture as the 
parent stem, and that thus the earliest pictorial works were monu- 
mental and mural. But it is worthy of note that painting, availing it- 
self of the freedom enjoyed for the exercise of imagination among the 
liberty-loving Greeks, was able in the end to assert an independence 
never won in the priest-bound countries of Egypt and Assyria. 
The pictures of Zeuxis and Apelles were painted on panels; they were 
easel works and not mural. And this change, which may appear at 
first sight merely technical and almost immaterial, gave, in fact, to the 
art of painting new aims and additional uses. For example, por- 
traiture is rare in a mural or a monumental form. But when the 
practice of easel painting was established, we find that a great artist, 
such as Apelles, derived much of his fame and a large portion of his 
emolument from illustrious Athenian sitters. Again, we may pre- 
sume that easel pictures were for the most part smaller than mural 
works, and therefore in incident and narrative more concise, and in 
composition all the more concentrated. Pictures could then be ex- 
ecuted for cabinets, and instead of the breadth and the boldness suited 
to the wall of a temple, minuteness of detail and delicacy of 
handling henceforth might tempt the eye to close inspection. Paint- 
ings, in short, were become articles of luxury, too precious and too 
much the objects of affection to be left on the walls of villas for the 
next incoming tenant. And thus we see how in advanced Grecian 


epochs the practice of the arts approximated to the condition known in 
modern times. 
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We always feel that to be compelled to estimate the merit of Greek 
pictures, which no living eye has seen or ever can see, is most un- 
satisfactory. Mr Wornum, in common with other modern critics, re- 
lying on the testimony of classical writers, bestows no stinted eulogy on 
Greek painters. To this encomium it may possibly be objected that at 
least those pictorial works which have come down to us lead to the 
suspicion that the judgment of contemporary authors was partial, and 
their praise exaggerated. Nevertheless, after weighing the testimony, 
which, it must be admitted, is conflicting, we incline to the conclusion 
that in Greece the art of painting reached, in its way, a point little 
short of absolute maturity. The mere fact that Greek architecture 
and Greek sculpture had attained to faultless form and proportion 
is of itself enough to lead to the presumption that Greek painting, 
though possibly restricted in sphere, was alike free from blot and blem- 
ish. It is scarcely probable indeed that minds of refined culture, that 
even the general mass of the people, accustomed in the drama, in works 
of sculpture and of architecture, to the utmost excellence, could tolerate 
in painting inferior skill. Moreover, the products which have sur- 
vived to our times, though they may at first sight seem to indicate 
that the pictorial arts lagged behind the plastic, yet when rightly 
considered they furnish, we conceive, at least indirect evidence 
that Greek painters were no less subtle in their craft than Greek 
sculptors and architects. The mural paintings at Pompeii must be 
set aside as irrelevant to the question. In chronology they of 
course belong to the Roman era, and for style all authorities now 
look upon them not as the efforts of first-class artists, but rather as 
the journeyman-work of mere house-decorators. Yet the Museum 
of Naples, amid a multitude of mural adornings scarcely higher in 
rank than paper-hangings, contains some few fragments which date 
from prior times and show a purer style. We especially remember 
a monochrome incised and painted on marble, of five female figures, 
two stooping on bent knee, in the act of playing a game known 
both to old Romans and modern Italians. The design and motive 
of this exquisite composition are after the best Greek manner, and 
indeed within its simple limits this outline picture is quite equal to 
contemporary statues. Again, though the large mass of Grecian vases 
may be little in favour of the educated skill of their facile painters, 
yet he who has gone with any care through the many thousand 
specimens collected in the Museums of Europe will not have failed 
to discover at least some small per centage which are of the first 
excellence. “The ancient vase painters were,” for the most part, as 
Mr Wornum conjectures, “ probably mere workmen attached to the 
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potteries.” Still, that among the crowd of handicraftsmen ‘there was 
to be found here and there a true artist, the few designs of tran- 
scendent loveliness which have descended to our times are sufficient 
to prove. Even one such perfect picture vase would suffice to establish 
the perfection attained by pictorial art. Among the most perfect of 
such creations we have an example in the Camirus vase of the 
British Museum, a chromolithograph from the obverse side of which 
was given in the third number of this Review. Of the monograph on 
this vase, written by Mr C. T. Newton and published in these pages, we 
may perhaps be permitted to make use. Mr Newton describes the 
“ composition ” as “ nobly conceived,” and designates “the drawing of 
the figures” as “bold and masterly.” ‘“ Nothing,” he adds, “ can be 
happier than the use of polychrome decoration in this picture.” The 
fabric is of Rhodes, and the date probably between B.c. 350 and 320, the 
period when the celebrated painter Protogenes flourished in that island. 
“ Perhaps,” surmises Mr Newton, “the native artist who drew this 
beautiful composition on the clay with so sure a hand, may have learnt 
the principles of design in the school of the great master whom Apelles 
delighted to honour.” For these among other reasons, then, we incline 
to the opinion that if the paintings executed by the master-workers in 
Greece had been preserved to our times, we should not fail to recognize 
them as worthy companions of the temples and the statues which 
crowned the Acropolis of Athens. 

A wide gulf lies between the third century, when ancient art died out, 
and the thirteenth century, the time when a revival dawned—the epoch 
from which modern schools date their origin. This chasm of a thou- 
sand years is bridged over by some few works which serve to connect 
the old world with the new. The catacombs preserve the earliest of 
Christian paintings, which in style mark the transition from the debased 
Roman to the nascent and middle-age Italian. Again, the Basilicas 
and the more ancient churches of Rome and Ravenna contain those 
vast mosaics which certainly rank as among the most noteworthy of 
the comparatively few works which throw light into the obscurity of 
the dark ages. These mosaics in their character, too, serve as connect- 
ing links between anterior remains which stand in time and pedigree as 
their ancestors, and those subsequent and mature works which follow 
after the lapse of centuries as their descendants. Some of these mosaic 
figures crowning the apses of churches are of that severe Byzantine 
school in which Cimabue was nurtured, and from which Giotto, Or- 
cagna, and their contemporaries were scarcely delivered. Other of 
these monster forms are in style and parentage more expressly Roman, 
Western, or possibly even Northern, and thus may claim distant alli- 
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ance to the vigorous yet rude naturalism which gave to the revival of 
art vitality. Among the relics of the past, minor in scale though not 
minor in import, which connect ancient and modern art in one con- 
secutive history, must be enumerated Christian sarcophagi, early ivories, 
and illuminated manuscripts. The sarcophagi collected in the Chris- 
tian museum of the Lateran contain on their sculptured fronts the earli- 
est known examples of the series of Biblical types and antitypes which 
in subsequent epochs were to receive exhaustive illustration. Lady 
Eastlake in the first volume of “ the History of our Lord” gives an 
etching of the tomb of Junius Bassus, a work of the fourth century, 
which in ten several compartments presents a summary of the Scripture 
narrative from the fall of our first parents to the entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem. Ivories of the sixth and subsequent centuries also serve to 
show how in these ages, which we are accustomed to look upon as 
stagnant and dead, Christian art was gradually assuming vital form. In 
contemporaneous manuscripts we likewise see this same tentative style 
struggling into pictorial beauty. Mr Wornum, however, thinks that 
too much stress has been laid upon illuminations by those writers who 
look to MSS. for the missing links which may connect ancient with 
modern painting. The art of illumination was only one of the several 
kinds of painting practised prior to the thirteenth century. The con- 
temporary paintings on panels and on walls have perished. But illu- 
minated MSS. being small in dimensions, of considerable pecuniary and 
literary value, and admitting of easy transport to places of safety, have 
survived the devastations which proved fatal to works more open to 
assault. At length however came the invention of printing, which 
proved a deadly enemy to the secluded art of monastic illumination. 
The revival of painting is like discoveries in science, which often are 
startling by the seeming suddenness of their appearance, but which 
cease to excite astonishment when we become acquainted with all their 
antecedents and circumstances. Development in art as in nature is 
ever a process of growth; the seed is sown, the plant is watered, and 
at length the flower blooms and the fruit matures. An absolutely 
new and independent creation is, we believe, as seldom met with in the 
world of art as in the realm of nature. The old materials are but 
rearranged, the primary forms refashioned, existing forces receive only 
some novel direction, and thus a renewal is brought about by the 
usual sequence of cause and effect. And so the more closely we 
examine into the revival of painting under Cimabue in the thirteenth 
century, a revival which has been too often deemed sudden and unex- 
pected, the more evident will it become that this epoch was not the 
work of any one man, but the product of many concurrent agencies. 
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In fact, the opinion has long been held that the individual influence of 
Cimabue has been greatly overrated. It has just been seen that during 
the so-called dark ages which preceded the thirteenth century, Christian 
art was not denied life and growth. And when we first meet with Cima- 
bue, he is found simply giving additional impulse to the Byzantine style 
which his immediate predecessors had matured. While examining his 
famous picture of the Madonna, which was borne in triumph to the 
church of Santa Maria Novella in Florence, we have failed to see in 
what respect it differed from the multitude of like works executed by 
Greek artists. Ata later period, however, when Cimabue painted the 
upper church at Assisi, he had in some measure delivered himself from 
Byzantine trammels, and was entering on the freedom which brought to 
his followers vigour and truth to nature. In the regeneration of art 
which had at this time set in Cimabue, in fact, did not stand alone. It 
is now generally admitted that Vasari, a partial ally of the Tuscan 
school, robbing other painters of their due, exalted Cimabue beyond 
his deserts. Recent investigations have brought into more prominent 
view the undoubted fact that at the period when Florence rejoiced 
in Cimabue, other cities in Italy could boast of painters who, like 
the Tuscan artist, were themselves the precursors of a revival. 
Thus the movement which was at one time considered as confined 
to Tuscany, is now shown to have been nearly simultaneous over 
a more extended area. Mr Wornum furnishes evidence which 
bears out this conclusion. After enumerating Giunta of Pisa, Guido 
of Siena, and Bonaventura Berlinghieri of Lucca, all working in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, Mr Wornum comes to “ Margari- 
tone of Arezzo, the son of Magnano, who was born in Arezzo, in 
1236, and is accordingly another painter who was antecedent to Cima- 
bue. There is a Crucifixion by Margaritone in the Church of Santa 
Croce at Florence, placed near another of the same subject by Cima- 
bue; and it is evident by a comparison of these two works, that there 
is not that difference between them to warrant the denial of the title of 
painter to Margaritone, if Cimabue has a right to it, though Margari- 
tone remained under Byzantine influence.” It is certainly difficult, if 
not impossible, to apportion with precise precision among rival claim- 
ants the honour of the great revival of painting which set in towards 
the close of the thirteenth and during the fourteenth century. We 
incline to think, as we have already said, that in these early stages 
of growth, the individual artist is the creature of his age, that he 
paints in subjection to his school, and that a revival when it comes 
is not so much the work of any one painter as a result wrought out 
under widely extending causes, not limited in operation to the isolated 
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sphere of art, but embracing in one common movement, literature, 
politics, and religion. Cimabue did not make his age, he was-rather 
formed by his age. 

Christian painting did not approach maturity as an art before the 
commencement of the fifteenth century. Then it was that the servility 
prescribed by tradition gave way to the freedom which came with 
growing knowledge; and the empiricism of the earlier masters was 
supplanted by the practice of men who sought guidance from 
nascent science. One of the first impulses given to painting at 
this epoch came from the newly enunciated principles of perspect- 
ive. Strange as it may appear, painters had been for centuries 
attempting to render upon a flat surface the pictorial semblance of 
distance, and to represent solid bodies, without any definite know- 
ledge of the laws which govern vision. Paolo Uccello, born in 
Florence, 1396, appears to have been the first painter who de- 
liberately set himself to master the problem of perspective. He 
seems to have grounded his practice not only on observation but 
on reason ; he studied mathematics, and therefrom deduced the laws 
by which bodies were to be foreshortened, and distant objects might 
retire from the plane of the foreground. But his pictures, such as his 
master-piece “the Battle of Sant’ Egidio,” in our National Gallery, 
have a hard and constrained aspect, as if the geometrical problems 
which he strove to work out were still difficulties only in part over- 
come. This is nothing more than might be expected; indeed, in these 
early times all the first attempts to attain to foreshortening, perspective, 
composition, or other the elements essential to progression, betray a 
*prentice hand. Almost contemporaneously with this practical applica- 
tion of optics to painting, came the study of individual nature, the en- 
deavour to transcribe positive form with its accidents and character. 
Then it was that the portraits of men as known in daily life and seen 
to walk the streets of Florence, began to find their way into pic- 
tures. Indeed, the movement which at this period set in so strongly 
bore upon its face all the marks of truth-seeking imitation. Ma- 
saccio, who stands out as the central character of the epoch, was 
evidently, judging even from the portrait painted by himself, now in 
our National Gallery, one of those shrewd men whose keen watchful 
eye scans each passing event, and measures with minute accuracy every 
outward form. We should take him to have been a plain, practical, 
and plodding fellow, encumbered with little poetry or romance. And 
this was just the painter wanted in those times, Conventionalism had 
to be cast aside. Ideal forms, which had been marred by Byzantine 
malpractices, had for the moment to give way to the inroads of a 
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robust and ruthless naturalism. Masaccio’s paintings in the Brancacci 
Chapel effected this revolution, That chapel, in fact, became an 
academy, where the painters of the next generation, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and others, learnt all that could then be known of the prin- 
ciples and the practice of the art. But here, again, we see that one 
man does not make an epoch ; that one painter, though the greatest of 
his age, is not equal to the creation of a school. In this same Bran- 
cacci Chapel were with Masaccio two fellow-labourers, Masolino and 
Filippino Lippi; and it is an instructive fact that the manner and the 
individual power of the three painters were so nearly matched that the 
works of the one have been repeatedly mistaken for those of the others. 
We think, however, that an attentive examination of these composi- 
tions will show that Masolino, the eldest of the three, was not only 
earliest in order of time, but that in style he belonged to a prior stage 
of development. The art of Masaccio is assuredly more advanced. 
Yet there can be little doubt that Masaccio, like Cimabue, has 
received the honours which belong not to an individual, but to a 
school. In the mythical history of a people, it is usual to ascribe 
to a favourite hero the exploits of his age. And so has it been in 
the obscure periods of the history of painting. To Giotto were once 
attributed all the pictures of his school, just as to Hercules were 
assigned all feats of superhuman strength. Modern criticism, how- 
ever, is fast dispelling these fictions which willing credulity had taken 
for granted. And we scarcely know of a more striking instance of 
a time-honoured verdict overruled, than in the change in the 
presumptive parentage of the most renowned figure in this famed 
Brancacci Chapel. The St Paul, which Raphael adopted in his 
Cartoon of Elymas, has long been quoted as the master-conception 
of Masaccio, At the present moment, however, authorities, the 
council of the Arundel Society among the number, transfer this 
figure to Filippino Lippi. But these critical inquiries may be car- 
ried yet further. Sometimes, for example, when engaged in examin- 
ing the collective works in the Brancacci Chapel, we have debated 
whether the original conception of this grand creation is not due to 
Masolino. “St Peter preaching,” also “St Peter raising the King’s 
son,” both by Masolino, ought, we think, to be taken as the first 
germ or the original idea which reached, in the person of St Paul, 
full development under the hands of Raphael. Here, again, we once 
more see how gradual and tentative is the growth of art, how the 
culmination of an epoch is reached by successive steps, and how when 
we become acquainted with the details of history it appears that great 
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events have been foreshadowed, that revolutions have been foretold by 
many premonitory movements. 

Mr Hallam in the Literature of the Middle Ages says, that Italy sup- 
plied the fire whence other nations in the revival of letters lighted their 
own torches. And this, which was the fact for the most part in letters, is 
also to a great extent true in the rise and diffusion of art. Charlemagne, 
when towards the close of the eighth century he built a magnificent 
church and palace at Aix-la~-Chapelle, sent to Italy and Byzantium for 
artists to embellish the imperial structures. Yet though a reciprocity 
of which this is a signal example doubtless subsisted between Italy 
and Germany, it must be admitted that the whole question of 
the origin and the revival of the arts in northern Europe still lie 
in obscurity. Romanesque architecture, for example, while it takes 
its name from the style adopted in the later Roman Empire, has when 
found on the confines of the northern seas a distinctive character 
which declares its nationality. Again, Byzantine art when transplanted 
to the banks of the Rhine takes on a certain rudeness and vigour 
foreign to its Grecian birthplace. In like manner, if we turn to 
the school of painting of Meister Wilhelm at Cologne, a school con- 
temporary with that of Giotto in Italy, we cannot but be struck with 
the presence of a distinctive element not then known south of the 
Alps. Northern painters, in fact, from the first tended strongly 
towards naturalism and individualism. If, for example, we examine 
the Boisserée collection at Munich, from the earliest works downwards 
to the time of Van Eyck and Albert Durer, we find manly cha- 
racter, individual truth, elaboration of detail, and a neglect of ideal 
form in the effort to gain personal portraiture. How far in Germany, 
as in Italy, painting was herein following the precedent set by 
sculpture; how far these panel pictures were after the manner of the 
stone-carved compositions surmounting the portals of Gothic cathe- 
drals, were questions well worth the working out. A close comparison 
between Northern and Southern styles would bring into view interest- 
ing analogies and instructive differences. It is, for example, worthy of 
remark that the pictorial schools of Italy were no sooner freed from 
Byzantine tyranny than they fell under the blandishments of Renais- 
sant licentiousness. Gothic art, the distinctive offspring of the middle 
ages, obtained, be it remembered, in Italy little sway even in architecture, 
and least of all in sculpture and painting. Though the Arena Chapel 
of Padua is Gothic, Giotto when called to decorate its walls eschewed, 
with one or two exceptions among his forty mural paintings, the use of 
Gothic canopies and other Gothic accessories. In their stead he intro- 
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duced into his backgrounds flat lintels, Roman pediments, and Roman- 
esque arabesques. As a contrast let us turn to the German pictures of 
the Boisserée collection. Here we note compositions by Meister Wil- 
helm, by Meckenen, by Quintin Matsys, and Van Goes, all containing 
the adjuncts of Gothic canopies, cusps, and finials, Gothic arches, ribbed 
and vaulted choirs, and other like northern details. How this Gothic 
art may be correctly defined, what are its essential forms, whence came 
its life, and where dwelt its spirit, are questions difficult to answer. That 
its original habitat was north of the Alps may be safely affirmed, that it 
entered Italy at least as a stranger, and that in that land, dedicated to 
classical art, it never became thoroughly naturalized, can also with cer- 
tainty be accepted. And herein we think may possibly be found the 
decisive lines of separation which divide the early schools of painting in 
Germany from the contemporary schools of Italy. In Italy, Gothic, as 
we have said, scarcely obtained a footing, and thus Roman, Byzantine, 
and Renaissance styles, all classical in origin, followed in succession 
the one the other without the intrusion of the Gothic element. In Ger- 
many, it is true, there were also schools, Roman, Byzantine, and Re- 
naissance, but with this difference, that the Gothic spirit reigned for 
many centuries dominant over every foreign intrusion. And the stamp 
of this Gothic art is, as we have shown, strongly marked on every 
painted German panel. One more characteristic of the presence and 
the power of the Gothic schools in Germany merits observation, We 
all know that the northern Gothic sculptors indulged in the gro- 
tesque, an element seldom met with in the Italian schools. And so, 
Gothic or German painters, such as Martin Schén, by way of em- 
phatic example, addicted themselves to grotesque forms and fantastic 
ideas wholly uncongenial to their brethren of the South. Thus, in fine, 
though Germany, in the end, took from Italy a polish which softened 
its asperities, yet she had from the first within herself a robust and pro- 
lific strength. She gave back, in fact, quite as much as she received. It 
must, moreover, be admitted that her painters were greatest when least 
dependent, and that the fatal blow under which her national art at length 
sank, came from the side of the Italian Renaissance. Mr Wornum 
skilfully interweaves the history of the schools of Germany and of the 
Netherlands into the general narrative. We must now, with this digres- 
sion northwards, once more return to the southern peninsula. 

Mr Wornum traces with diligence and detail the progress made in 
painting at the several art centres of Italy. It has been too much the 
custom to give to the city of Florence an undue preéminence. Mr 
Wornum shows that during the fifteenth century each art capital 
was the seat of a separate school, and that in several cities sim- 
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ultaneously independent masters were zealously at work, intent 
upon advancing their distinctive methods. In Citta della Pieve 
was born Perugino, the disciple of devotion; in Orvieto laboured 
Signorelli, the precursor of Michael Angelo, mighty in form; in 
Venice the Bellini began the colouring which soon was the cha- 
racteristic of that school; in Bologna was born Francia, sometimes 
called the Bolognese Raphael; and in Padua strenuously worked 
Squarcione and Mantegna, masters who attained a dignity of outline 
which allied the school of Padua to the classical styles of Greece 
and Rome. In Mr Wornum’s careful digest we have looked in vain 
for a recognition of D’Avanzo, who has indeed seldom obtained 
the notice which he merits, Yet we are told by Vasari that Mantegna 
commended the wall pictures painted by D’Avanzo for their extra- 
ordinary beauty. Kugler also ranks this artist as the worthiest fol- 
lower of Giotto, with the single exception of Orcagna. And Professor 
Fr. Miller in his recent work “ Die Kiinstler aller Zeiten und Vdélker,”’ 
gives to this painter of Padua and Verona the same preéminence. 
The mural: pictures by which D’Avanzo is chiefly known were begun 
about the year 1377, and may still be seen in the Cappella S. Felice of 
the church of S. Antonio, Padua. Another series may also be found 
in the adjacent Cappella S. Giorgio. These pictures we cannot but think 
have an especial claim upon the Arundel Society ; rapidly perishing, 
they call for rescue. They are peculiarly valuable, as all but solitary 
examples of a master painter of an epoch of the greatest interest, and 
they are essential links in the consecutive history which it is the 
province of this society to illustrate. To publish the entire series would 
tax the resources of the Arundel Society too severely and try the pa- 
tience of its subscribers somewhat cruelly. A careful monograph upon 
D’Avanzo is what is wanted, illustrated by chromolithographs selected 
from characteristic passages in his existing works. The biographical 
sketch given by Professor Miiller, in the work above referred to, is a 
good example of the philosophical criticism in which German writers 
indulge, a style of literary treatment which would bring to the publica- 
tions of the Arundel Society additional use and interest. 

The cinquecento epoch of Italian chronologists, corresponding to 
the sixteenth century of our reckoning, found painting at its full 
development. What in previous periods painters had striven after, and 
often in vain, they now attained. It was not that any individual 
master could be said to be perfect in every one of the many qualities 
essential to a faultless work, or even that any one schvol obtained an 
absolute proficiency in the theory and the practice requisite to com- 
pletely developed art. Yet what may have been wanting in the indivi- 
26 * 
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dual or had been neglected by the school, the epoch in its entirety 
supplied. One artist, or even all artists at one centre, may have been 
weak in drawing or discordant in colour, or distracted in light and 
shade, but it is the special prerogative of this epoch that what was 
deficient in one was made up by the proficiency of the other. And 
thus it fortunately came to pass that through the collective masters and 
schools which attained to power in the sixteenth century there was given 
to the world a perfected art. No individual painter could be called 
perfect, no separate picture was perfect, and yet the art as art became 
perfected. Each one of the essential elements was matured and 
mastered and pushed to a point of excellence never reached, even by 
the Greeks, and certainly never since rivalled, or indeed approached, 
by any other nation. The Florentine and Roman school under 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, certainly not supreme either in colour 
or in light and shade, was yet matchless in drawing, and in the 
expression which comes from drawing and form, — characteristics 
which being avowedly in mental rank above all others give to the 
school to which they pertain the highest position. Then, again, 
under the sway of Coreggio, light and shade, chiaroscuro, obtained 
a manifestation as mysterious as lovely, in regions of space veiled 
in obscurity or revealed by dazzling light. Lastly, to Venice was 
it reserved under Giorgione, Titian, and Veronese, to give to colour, 
though possibly at the cost of other attributes, an effulgence and an af- 
fluence which the world has never elsewhere witnessed. Thus at three 
several centres and in three separate directions was the art of painting, as 
an art, brought in the culminating epoch of the sixteenth century to a 
potential if not to’an actual perfection. And as in nature, while no 
individual of a species is free from blemish yet nature remains in 
herself perfect ; so in the kingdom of art, each work may have its flaw 
and yet art in its principles, its aims, and its practice is faultless. 

Of this the highest development in painting, five masters are at the 
culminating point. Middle-age art attains to a divided yet united summit 
under the five-fold sovereignty of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Coreggio, and Titian. Which was the greatest among this fel- 
lowship it would be difficult to decide, for each is matchless in his indi- 
vidual sphere. Of the five, Leonardo comes first in order of time ; born 
as early as the commencement of the second half of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, he entered on his work almost before the opening of the greatest of 
the Italian epochs. His genius was indeed eminently prophetic, and soon 
showed itself to be universal; hence in art as in science, being before his 
age, he reached to an excellence beyond his fellows. The Last Supper 
at Milan, not surpassed for human character in the figures of the apostles, 
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or for godlike aspect in the head of the Saviour, by any work in ancient 
or modern times, was commenced, if not finished, Mr Wornum tells us, 
‘* nine years before Michael Angelo drew the famous cartoon of Pisa; 
11 years before Raphael commenced the frescoes of the Vatican ; and 
15 years before the completion of the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel by 
Michael Angelo.” “Leonardo da Vinci,” says Mr Hallam, “ has, be- 
yond doubt, a right to stand the first name of the 15th century ;” fore- 
most, it may be added, among the five greatest artists in order of time, 
and preéminent as the painter of a work which, in the eras of medizval 
art, for ever ranks as a wonder of the world. The individual mission 
and the distinctive functions of the four other great painters just named 
have been already indicated. Of Raphael it may be said that his mind 
was so peculiarly plastic and recipient, that his works almost uncon- 
sciously took on dramatic form and expression. To assert that the 
drawing of Raphael is eminently truthful and noble, is but to say that 
in him were transcendent the qualities belonging to the Florentine and 
Roman scheols, of which he was the brightest ornament. But it is the 
special praise of Raphael, that this power of drawing, which with many 
artists is merely manual, became in his hands an instrument of expres- 
sion, a means by which thoughts were spoken and characters portrayed. 
Furthermore, this great painter was dramatic by the lucidity wherewith 
he realized to himself and then gave forth in bodily form the thoughts 
which had been once the property of others. By turns he entered into 
the devout spirit of the Umbrian school, adopted the lovely forms found 
in the Grecian marbles, and assumed the grand style of his contem- 
porary and rival, Michael Angelo. Yet with this facility for assimil- 
ation, he preserved for himself undisputed originality, and thus every 
figure which he created bears the mark of his own beautiful mind. 
Taken for all in all, Raphael is the artist for all time, the representa- 
tive painter of universal humanity. In him were more nearly com- 
bined and more nicely balanced the several essential attributes which 
otherwise are to be met with only in scattered rays. To the genius 
of Michael Angelo it is impossible to do justice within narrow 
limits. He stands, indeed, as an anomaly, difficult to reconcile or to 
understand ; his style of sculpture would have been to a Greek mon- 
strous, his manner of painting, at least on panel or canvas, was, when 
judged by contemporary standards, rude. Yet to those who can receive 
his thoughts, he reveals superhuman strength. We are glad to find 
that Mr Wornum shows, by an appeal to dates, that this giant, who is 
supposed to have come into the world without parentage, and to have 
left it with few followers, had no unworthy precursor in Signorelli, as 
proved by the frescoes of Orvieto. Mr Wornum, in like manner, does 
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good service in pointing out that light and shade, which Coreggio made 
dominant over positive form, obtained earlier and perhaps more legitimate 
study in the Lombard school of Da Vinci at Milan. Still must we all 
admit that it was Coreggio who gave to chiaroscuro a manifestation 
never before attained, and heyond which it is perhaps impossible to go. 
The dominion of Coreggio was over the realms of air, he traversed 
and penetrated into depths of space. Yet the light which in Coreggio 
shone awaited to be still further glorified. The torch of Coreggio 
was silver, the fire of Titian golden. Colour, when indulged to 
intoxication, as sometimes with the Venetians, becomes carnal, yet 
while in the hands of the great masters of expression it is made 
mental and even spiritual. Colour certainly, as sometimes used by 
the Venetians, degenerated, as Mr Wornum says, into mere decora- 
tion. Colour, moreover, it may be admitted, is the least essential of the 
several elements which constitute a picture. Without form a canvas 
is void, and without light form, does it exist, is invisible. But, 
unlike either form, or light, or shade, colour may be withheld, and yet 
pictorial art is possible. There is a fitness, therefore, in the fact that 
the Venetian school was the last to come into dominance. Not but 
that colour in such painters as Fra Angelico, Perugino, and others, had 
been seen to be most lovely. Yet used for its own sake, supreme, 
triumphant, and even tyrannous, it had scarcely forced itself 
forward as above and beyond all other means and ministrations. 
This the Venetians did, and yet what became licence in others re- 
mained with Titian lawful and even laudable. Michael Angelo, as we 
have seen, was grand in form, Raphael lovely in thought, Coreggio 
delicate in modulated light and shade, and then came Titian, rapturous 
in the riches of his gold and the lustre of his fire. Thus among the five 
chief painters of the cinquecento, it is difficult to say which was foremost. 
Each indeed was supreme in his special sphere, each was, as we have 
said, essential to the maturing of the epoch which became perfect only 
in the united achievements of all. 

It seems passing strange that the art of painting, which had taken 
so many generations to nurture, should fall away almost before the eyes 
of those masters who had given the finishing strokes to its perfection. 
It might be supposed that the principles of the art being once 
and for ever established, little more was required than that schools 
should teach what individual painters had discovered. Accordingly 
academies were formed, yet, as it proved, only to witness, if not indeed 
to accelerate, the downfall of the principles and the reversal of the prac- 
tice they were meant to perpetuate. The school of the Caracci, the 
most renowned of these nurseries for the rearing of painters, started 
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with a plausible though, as the sequel proved, an impracticable idea. 
We have seen how in the great epoch of the sixteenth century, art, though 
perfect in the aggregate, was in its component parts dispersed over 
distant centres and scattered among diverse masters. It became ac- 
cordingly the avowed object of the Caracci to concentrate in their 
school at Bologna the several excellences which had as yet never met 
in any one city or master. Such eclecticism, however, when tried 
either in art or philosophy, though specious in theory, has proved 
delusive in practice. Eclecticism, in fact, may be taken as a sign of 
weakness and a symptom of decay, When men, instead of being 
upheld by strong faith or impelled by passion in some one direction, 
can look calmly around and calculate how best they may collect 
into a focus forces not within themselves, we may be sure that 
the warm blood begins to stagnate. This in painting has been the 
state of eclectic schools. The Caracci indeed were not destitute of 
genius. But instead of relying on their individual powers they will- 
ingly bartered the birthright which each painter should cherish with- 
in himself, and were ready to take in exchange the heritage of strangers. 
The gallery at Bologna, it must be confessed, contains many noble pic- 
tures. The works of the Caracci were indeed better than their creed. 
And when we recall such pictures as Guido’s Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, we can scarcely wonder that our own Reynolds gave his allegi- 
ance to a school specious and alluring though in the end fatal to its 
followers. Yet perhaps at this period, as in others that had gone before, 
it is more just to regard individuals as instruments passive in the hands 
of their age; perhaps it were wise to look for the causes of growth or 
decay beyond the narrow walls of a school, and thus, as we have seen, 
to take account of the arts as among the many and combined phe- 
nomena which mark a nation’s rise or fall. In the time of the Caracci 
and their followers painting had certainly fallen on evil days, and prob- 
ably nothing could have saved it from its downward course. The titles 
to Mr Wornum’s chapters, in fact, sufficiently indicate the successive 
steps in this “ progressive decline” which now, alas, proved constant as 
a prevailing law. The academical schools of Bologna were followed by 
masters “ tenebrosi” at Rome and Naples, till at last the whole of Italy 
fell a victim to painters “naturalisti and macchinisti.” Thus closes 
the melancholy picture. 

Many epochs are described by Mr Wornum, which it has been 
impossible within the narrow limits of a single article to mention. 
Most indeed of the nations of Europe have, since the breaking-up of 
the great schools of the middle ages, endeavoured with more or less 
success to fashion for themselves a modern epoch. Wherever, in fact, 
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a people is accumulating wealth, wherever a nation is developing power 
and unfolding its resources, wherever society is agitated with stirring 
purpose or elevated by noble thought, in that place and at that time an 
art epoch is sure to arise. The form which the epoch takes is 
of course governed by the forces wherewith it is moulded. These 
forces with their controlling conditions can never in any two epochs be 
identical, and consequently the art products of successive periods, 
though similar, never prove the same. In modern times new epochs 
are now fashioning, and in our own land, each passing year adds its 
stores to an era at least prolific, but which widely differs from earlier 
periods, the history of which we have traced. 


J. Beavincton ATKINSON. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


OF 


THE PICTURES IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES AT SOMERSET HOUSE. . 


(Concluded from Vol. II. p. 337-) 


XLII. WILLIAM BURTON, the Leicestershire Antiquary, author of the 


Description of Leicestershire, born August 24th, 1575. Educated at Sutton Colfield in 
Warwickshire, and admitted at Brasen-nose College, Oxford, in 1591. In 1593 he be- 
came a member of the inner Temple, and was called to the bar. His very delicate 
health, however, led him to devote himself chiefly to the pursuit of history, genealogy, 
and antiquities. He died at his seat of Falde in Staffordshire, 1645, aged 70. His wife 
was Jane, daughter of Humphrey Adderley, of Weddington in Warwickshire. The 
Description of Leicestershire was published at London in 1622. He gave Leland’s 
itinerary and collections, which came into his hands, to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


A square picture, life size, somewhat more than half length, repre- 
senting him standing, looking at the spectator, wearing a black gown 
over a dark dress, resting his right hand on a green table-cover, and 
holding a square black cap in the other hand upon his left hip. He 
wears a large full-ruff, with a small grey band or collar beneath it. The 
light is admitted from the left side, and the well-massed shadows of the 
face are remarkable for their cool grey tones. 

On the plain dark grey background, to the left, is a scutcheon of his 
arms with 12 quarterings, two crests, the motto “ Lux Vita,” and a very 
formal mantling with white lining. On the opposite side, on a tablet, 
painted to look as if fixed by a nail to the background, is written the 
following inscription in black upon white: ‘ WilPmus Burton filius 
natu maximus Rudulfi Burton de Lindley, com. Leic. Armig. Socius 
Interioris Templi et apprenticius legum Angliz, 25 Aug. 1604. An: 
zt. 29.” From this tablet again is suspended an oval, containing his 
impresa, namely, a figure of death seated, holding a chaplet on his knees, 
and resting his feet on a coffin, inscribed “ Hic terminus ad quem.” 
On a scroll issuing from the mouth of the figure, is written “ Mira lo 
galardon.” 


Presented, May, 1837, by Robert Bigsby, M.D., F.S.A. 
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Painted on panel. Dimensions, 2 ft 44 in. by 2 ft 114 in. 

XLIII. OLD ST PAUL’S. 

A curious Diptych, painted on two large panels, with pointed tops, 
and joined by hinges in the middle, so as to fold and close like the leaves 
of a book. On the left-hand panel, when open, is an ideal and very 
fanciful representation of the cathedral, with an elaborate spire, as Far- 
ley, the deviser of the picture, would have wished it to be. Eight 
angels are flying round it, blowing trumpets, from each of which an in- 
scribed label is issuing. The Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, appears 
in the apex of the pediment, and golden rays descend upon the building. 
The proposed construction of the tower is very simple and unarchitect- 
ural, consisting of stages one over another, containing golden statues in 
black round-headed niches. In the lowest stage of the central tower 
are two niches with apparently figures of Prince Charles and his mother, 
Queen Anne of Denmark. Above this is the King alone, on a larger 
scale than the others, with his royal crown fastened upon the hat, which 
is strangely set on his head awry. Above this stage are two smaller 
figures, in a kind of double niche, which seem to represent his parents, 
Darnley and Mary Queen of Scots, The golden cross surmounting 
this tower is curiously enough of the same form as that adopted in the 
present cathedral. The central limb of the cross is prolonged to sustain 
a large gilded vane or weathercock, and terminates at the very top in 
a royal crown of crimson and gold. 

The right-hand picture is the more interesting, as it affords a faithful, 
although rude, representation of the actual condition of the cathedral at 
the commencement of the reign of King James. In this view we see the 
broken pinnacles, with several birds perched upon them and others also 
hovering round the tower. The low brick houses, with columns of 
smoke issuing from their numerous chimneys, are seen nestling under 
the transept wall, whilst the foreground of the picture exhibits the cele- 
brated Paul’s Cross, (a locality so variously connected with many of the 
most important points in our history,) with the public ceremony of the 
Bishop preaching before the King and his court, exhibiting also the Judges 
and the Lord Mayor, with all the civic authorities, seated in their re- 
spective galleries. 

Paul’s Cross, according to Dugdale,* stood in the churchyard, on 
the north side, towards the east end. It was used from very ancient 
times as a place for preaching to the people. Michel de Northburg, 
Bishop of London, 1354—1361, had directed in his will that a thousand 
marks should be put into a chest standing in the treasury of this church, 


* History of St Paul's Cathedral. 2nd Edition, folio, page 130, 
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out of which persons might, for a sufficient pledge, borrow certain sums 
of money, and if at the year’s end repayment was not made, then that 
the preacher at Paul’s Cross should in his sermon declare that the pledge 
within 14 days would be sold if the borrower did not forthwith redeem it.* 

The Cross itself, in course of time, became dilapidated, and spiritual 
indulgences were promised by Bishop Braybroke in the reign of Edward 
IT. to all who should contribute towards the expenses of its reparation. 

It was rebuilt by Thomas Kempe, Bishop of London, 1421—1426, 
as his arms in various places of the leaded cover did manifest. t 

“On the 17th of November, 1595, a day of great triumph for the 
long and prosperous raigne of her Majestie at London,” according to 
Stow, “the Pulpit Crosse in Paules Churchyard was new repayred, 
painted: and partly inclosed with a wal of bricke: Doctour Fletcher, 
Bishop of London, preached there in prayse of the queene, and prayer 
for her majestie, before the lord mayor, aldermen, and citizens. in their 
best liveries.’ Even the cathedral, at this period, had fallen into a state 
of decay. The old steeple of timber covered with lead was destroyed by 
lightning, or through the carelessness of plumbers, June 4th, 1561, and 
some efforts were then made towards reparation, and in 1566 the timber 
roofs were renewed and fresh leaded, “ But the Steeple, though divers 
Models were then made of it, was let alone.” Neither was anything 
more attempted towards it during the life of the Queen, nor of James I., 
until the 18th year of his reign. “But then, having been frequently 
solicited by one Master Farley, for the space of eight years before (who, 
tho’ a private Man, was so extremely zealous to promote the Work, that 
he ceased not by sundry petitions to importune that King therein), his 
Princely Heart was moved with such compassion te this decayed fabric, 
that for prevention of its near approaching ruin (by the corroding qual- 
ity of the coal smoak, especially in moist weather, whereunto it had 
been so long subject) considering with himself how vast the charge 
would be; as also, that without very great and public helps, it could not 
be borne ; to beget the more venerable Regard towards so worthy an En- 
terprise, and more effectually to put it forwards, he came in great State 
thither, on Horseback, upon Sunday, the 26th of March, Anno MDCXX, 
with all the Lords and great Officers of his Court, Sir William Cokain,§ 
Knight, being then Lord Mayor, who, with the city in their Liveries, 


* Ibid., page 38. June 8th, 1616, is recorded: “ The King 
+ Ibid., page 131. See also Gentle- | dined with one Cokain, Alderman of Lon- 
man’s Magazine for 1784, Part ii., page 810. | don, and dub’d him knight.” This is the 
t Dugdale’s St Paul's. Edited by Sir | date on the outer frame of the picture, 
Henry Ellis. Folio, 1818, page 91, note. | which may have originated in some promise 
§ In Camden’s Annals of James I., ' which fell from the king at this time. 
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then also gave their attendance. Having proceeded to the Quire of the 
Cathedral, which was adorned with his own Hangings for that occasion, 
and there heard an anthem, he went to the Cross, where the then Re- 
verend Bishop of London (Dr John King) preach’d a learned Sermon 
upon a Text given him by his Majesty, as pertinent to the Business in 
hand, viz. on Psalm 102, ver. 13 & 14.”* 


13. “Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Zion ; for the time to favour her, yea, 
the set time is come. 14. For thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and favour the 
dust thereof.” 


These brief references to the history of the cathedral and of the Cross 
will, it is to be hoped, impart an additional interest to the picture before 
us, The right-hand painting may, in many respects, be regarded as a 
matter-of-fact representation. It exhibits the cathedral in a state prior 
to the well-known views engraved by Hollar in 1656 and 1658 for 
Dugdale’s History, and the tower appears to be the same in both. Even 
the root of the old steeple has disappeared. The view selected for the 
right-hand picture is taken from the north-east corner, with the northern 
door of the transept reaching to the front of the picture. The shabby 
brick houses, built up against the buttresses, are conspicuously seen on 
the eastern wall of this transept. By an unwarrantable straining of the 
laws of perspective, the painter has brought the large circular window 
of the east end into full view on the left, probably with the intention of 
marking the bearings as distinctly as possible. The painter also has 
exhibited a singular want of accuracy in shortening the length of the 
roof of the nave on the western side of the central tower. By this 
means the north and south transepts, of which the roofs are clearly 
visible, appear to constitute the greatest length of the building. The 
architectural changes made between 1620 and 1666 can easily be traced 
by a reference to Hollar’s view of the north side of the cathedral, dated 
1656. It is impossible to enter upon a minute description of all the 
details of this very curious picture; but an elaborate account, with 
transcripts of the various legends and texts, will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1780, vol. 50, page 179. A very accurate engrav- 
ing also from this painting will be found in Wilkinson’s Londina 
Illustrata, Plate 12, vol. i. On the outer surface of one of the panels, 
at the back of the preaching last described, is painted a rude view of the 
procession of the king and court, attended by the clergy and civic au- 
thorities, passing from the Bishop of Winchester’s palace, Southwark, 
over London Bridge and through Cheapside to a triumphal arch, pro- 
bably denoting the precincts of the cathedral. The first part of the pro- 


* Dugdale (edition 1658), page 135; (edition 1716), page 137. 
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cession, with the arrival of the King at the arch surmounted by the city- 
arms, including the procession along Cheapside, is engraved in line by 
P. Audinet as frontispiece to vol. iv. of Nichols’s “ Progresses of King 
James I.” Lond., 1828. The river is here made to take an unusual 
bend, and to return in an extraordinary manner between the spectator, 
who is placed in a southerly position, and the church of St Mary 
Overies. In the extreme foreground is a carpenter’s yard, where men 
are seen planing and measuring planks, one of which is inscribed “ For 
Paule’s;” other pieces of timber lie scattered about, and in the centre 
is a small heap of stones. Large ships, in full sail, carrying the union 
flag, are on the river, and beyond this are houses and well-grown trees, 
perhaps intended for Bermondsey. Over these, again, are seen the clus- 
tered houses and spires of Southwark, with the lofty tower of St Saviour’s 
or St Mary Overies, rising conspicuously against the plain open space 
of the river beyond. On this portion of the river there seems to be 
comparatively but very little traffic; among the small craft, however, 
two large white swans sail very majestically along. London Bridge it- 
self, with its old houses and all the encumbrances of piers and starlings, 
is boldly foreshortened, and the various dresses of the personages form- 
ing the procession may be generally distinguished. Beyond the bridge, 
to the right, is a large building with four pointed spires, and next to this 
again the Tower of London. In the extreme distance, at this end of 
the picture, is a very lofty hill, apparently intended for Highgate. Some 
white letters remain on the green surface of the hill, but they are nearly 
obliterated, and only the words “ merit is ief” can be made out. 

The sky is very pale, and in the extreme apex of the pediment are 
Hebrew letters, expressing the name of The Most High, from which rays 
of gold descend, and among them the Holy Spirit again appears in the 
form of a dove. Two lines of writing in small black capitals descend 
like rays from this centre, the one towards the head of the procession, 
and the other to the city end of London bridge, near Baynard’s Castle. 
The left-hand line reads, “ For thy Temple’s sake I will wish thee all 
prosperitie,” and the right-hand one, “ Many good things are done in 
thee o thou faire cittie.” 

Along the lower part of the broad black frame which encloses the 
painting are two lines in large yellow letters. AMORE. VERITATE, ET 
REVERENTIA, 80 INVENTED, AND AT MY COSTS MADE PER ME HEN: 
FARLEY, 1616. WROVGHT BY IOHN GIPKYM. FIAT VOLVNTAS DEI. 

It is interesting thus to identify this quaint work with the schemes and 
devices of Farley, and also satisfactory to obtain the name of the artist, his 
employer, together with the date. The artist’s name is clearly Gipkym, 
although both in the description given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
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and in Mr Albert Way’s excellent catalogue it is printed Gipkyn. It 
is however probable that the latter would have been the correct spelling, 
since the name occurs in Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. ii. part ii. 
page 218, where is mentioned ‘‘ One John Gipken of London, a book- 
seller (a Dutchman lately made free), being licensed in 1551 to print 
and sell Turner’s Herbal.” The name occurs a second time in the same 
work spelt Gipkin. 

There is every probability that these representations, both of the 
procession and the preaching at the Cross, are purely ideal. The date 
of the painting, 1616, at once precludes the possibility of its being an 
actual representation of an event which only occurred four years later. 
Unfortunately the title engraved under the print in Wilkinson’s Londina 
disregards this circumstance, and implies that the scene exhibits an act- 
ual occurrence. In the first place, the text quoted on the picture dues 
not agree with the one recorded by Dugdale, as having been preached 
on March 26, 1620, and which was printed and circulated immediately. 
after.* The text actually ‘given by the King, and already quoted 
above, was much more in accordance with his Majesty’s position 
than the one proposed by Mr Farley, who frequently seems to have 
missed his aim through coarse and ill-timed flattery. The custom of 
applying to a leading personage for a text to preach is exemplified in 
this picture. 

In the foreground a young man, cap in hand, comes up to an elderly 
person, seated, and wearing his hat, very like James I., and asks him, 
“I praye, Sir, what is the Text?” The other answers, and the words 
are written backwards in reply, “The 2: of Chron : chap: 24. ve.” These 
words are written in small white capital letters, as if issuing from their 
respective mouths, and over the door of the northern transept is inscribed 
in similar characters a verse from the text just given. 


“Therefore the King cofanded, and they made a cist, and set it at the gate of 
the house of the Lord without.”-—2 Chron. xxiv. 8. 


Beneath this, at the door in the picture, is a chest superscribed “ The 
offring chist.” 

The remaining verses of this chapter, especially 11—13, although 
not quoted, bear distinctly upon the rebuilding of the Temple, and nar- 
rate the fulfilment of the event. The texts round the broad borders of the 
black frames, on the inside, are from Haggai, i. 2, 4, and Ezra, vii. 27. 

The sentences uttered by the angels through their trumpets, whilst 
flying round the steeple of the restored church, consist solely of prophetic 
sayings, pregnant with flattery, and relating exclusively to the King 





* A printed copy of which sermon is now in the possession of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, presented to them in 1784 by Owen S. Brereton, Esq., V.P. 
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himself. Many of these passages are written backwards, and some even 
upside down. Three out of these eight Verses may suffice as a specimen. 
The rest will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
“ This godlie King shall raigne and rule in peace, 
Because by him the Ghospell doth increase.” 


“* He shall have conquest when he goes to fight, 
And shall put all his enemies to flight.” 


* And at the last (to ende our blessed story) 
He shall be crouned in heaven with endles glory.” 


The point of view in the imaginary restoration of the church, laden 
with gilding and brilliant colours, corresponds exactly with that shown 
in the picture of the preaching. The only difference is that less of the 
restored building appears below. Both buildings are nearly on the same 
scale, but, in order to bring the lofty steeple and vane properly into the 
left-hand picture, the artist was obliged to lower the whole fabric, and 
consequently the northern door and bottom portion of the building are 
cut off. 

A conclusive proof against the Cross preaching being accepted as a 
representation of the King’s well-known visit in 1620, is the introduction 
of the figure and name of the Queen, who died early in March, 1618-19. 

The King, Queen, and Prince Charles are represented sitting in a 
stately gallery, erected along the northern wall of the nave, whilst in 
panels beneath them are inscribed “ Vive le Roy,” “ Vive la Reine,” and 
“ Vive le Prince.” An inscription beneath the gallery, where the lords, 
ladies, and bishops are seated, records the following benefaction, “ Mr 
William Parker, citizen and merchant taylor, gave 400 poundes towardes 
repaires of my windowes.” 

The last lines to be quoted from this picture is an appeal against the 
before-mentioned injurious effects of smoke, issuing from the chimneys, 

“ Viewe, O King, howe my wall creepers 
Have made mee worke for chimney sweepers.” 

The painting, taken altogether, is coarsely but very effectively exe- 
cuted. Many of the figures have considerable character, and the effect 
of an orderly crowd of listeners, seated and standing round the pulpit, 
is very well given. The back of the left-hand half of the diptych is quite 
plain, and was probably kept so for the purpose of attachment to a 
wall. 

Farley’s picture was for many years in the possession of the Tooke 
family, three of whom were successively rectors of Lambourne in Essex, 
from 1704 to 1776. On the decease of the last it was purchased, as a 
neglected piece of furniture which had never quitted the garret, for two 
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shillings by Mr Webster, a surgeon at Chigwell, who soon after sold it 
for fifteen guineas to Mr Edward Brigden, who for the same sum trans- 
ferred it to the Society of Antiquaries.* 

Painted on wood. Dimensions, extreme height to the apex of each 
picture 3 ft 8} in. Width of each picture 2 ft 10fin. Height of 
the sides 3 ft. 

XLIV. CHARLES FLEETWOOD, Lord Deputy of Ireland, Son-in- 
law to Oliver Cromwell, whose daughter, the widow of Ireton, he married. In 1659 
he was declared commander-in-chief of the army. It is said of him that he would fall 


on his knees and pray when he heard of a meeting among the soldiers, and was with 
difficulty roused to action on several emergencies. 


A good portrait, life size, nearly to the elbow. The body is turned 
to the right, and the face seen three-quarters in same direction, with 
eves looking at the spectator. The light is admitted from the left; hair 
pale yellow-brown ; face pale, and eyeballs dark blackish grey. 

This portrait formerly belonged to the late Mr Kerrich, and was 
presented to the Society by the Rev. Rich. E. Kerritch, F.S.A., June, 
1844. 

It closely accords with the well-known engraving (reversed) by 
Houbraken, done for Birch’s Heads in 1740, after a painting by Walker, 
then belonging to Thomas Cook, Esq. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 2 ft din. by 2 ft 54 in. 

XLV. THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 1666. 

A long picture painted on canvas, and apparently taken from the 
curious contemporary painting by Waggoner in the Hall of the Painter- 
Stainers’ Company in the city. 

The picture was presented to the Society by Sir H. C. Englefield, 
Bart., June 13th, 1799. After a careful examination I scarcely suppose 
the picture to be older than the second half of the last century. It is 
larger than the Painter-Stainers’ picture,t and contains an amplification 
of several incidents, together with some noticeable deviations, such as 
the substitution of a clear moonlight for the red sun, and the prominent 
introduction of the Tower of London and St Saviour’s Church. The 
occupation of the figures in the foreground appears to be quite the same 
in both representations. The general impression conveyed by the picture 
at Painters’ Hall is that of the fire being more subdued, and of the red 
light of dawn, at the same time, breaking in the east. 

The view is taken from some reach on the London bank of the 
Thames, westward of St Paul’s, and seemingly from a point between the 
Temple Gardens and Arundel House. It is remarkable that the general 


* Progresses of King James I., by Nichols. Lond., 1828. Vol. iv. p. 596, note. 
+ See Appendix. 
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outline of the city buildings, with old St Paul’s rising conspicuously 
above them, corresponds exactly with Hollar’s well-known etching of 
‘London from y* top of Arundell House,” executed in 1646. 

The assemblage of people in the foreground to the left would seem to 
indicate the locality to be some open place, best adapted for momentary 
refuge, such either as the Temple Gardens or the adjoining “ Wood- 
wharfe,” as shown in Hollar’s sheet-plan of London. Indeed, the very 
angle of the river frontage, as indicated at the end of Milford Lane, and 
the projecting stairs with the garden trees beyond, and clearly indicated 
in this picture, would seem to leave but very little doubt as to the point 
of view which ‘the painter had adopted. There is an extraordinary 
amount of heavy smoke, especially one large circular mass attached to 
the western angle of the great tower of St Paul’s, which does not ap- 
pear in the Painter-Stainers’ picture. The flames and vividness of 
the sparks are very effectively painted, and indeed it is rare to find 
the glare and glow of an extensive conflagration so well represented on 
canvas. 

The full moon appears in the blue sky among dark clouds, and the 
light is brightly reflected in the water, forming an effective contrast with 
the dark masses of a boat, which partly interferes with it. 

Numerous sailing boats are on the river, and men are actively en- 
gaged in removing goods, emptying boats, and conveying heavy loads 
up an inclined plane. In the extreme front an old man, in an attitude 
of despair, with a woman and boy appealing to him, the latter referring 
to an infant in a cradle, may also be traced in the Stainers’-Hall picture. 
The engraving taken from the latter by Mazell, and inserted in Pen- 
nant’s London, is so extremely wretched as to miss even the slightest 
claims to notice as an indication of the subject. 

It is very probable that many of the groups in the foreground of this 
picture have been re-painted by some inexperienced hand at the com- 
mencement of this century. 

Painted on canvas. Painter unknown. Dimensions, 6 ft 5 in. by 
3 ft 5 in. 

XLVI. A FEMALE SAINT LED TO EXECUTION. 

A Flemish picture of the middle of the 16th century, containing 18 
whole-length figures. The procession advances to the right, and the 
place of execution is seen on a hill in the extreme distance. The costume 
of the two soldiers with swords, guarding the principal female figure, 
and of a nobleman, apparently her husband, immediately following 
them, indicates the period of Queen Elizabeth. 

Presented to the Society by the late Prince Hoare, Esq., F.S.A. 


Painted on panel. Dimensions, 4 ft 5 in. by 3 ft 6in. 
VOL. Il. 27 
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XLVII. KING GEORGE III. 

A marble bust, life size, sculptured by Bacon in 1780. It was 
proposed to the council, March 2nd, 1780, by Dr Milles, President of 
the Society, to erect a bust of His Majesty in gratitude for the allotment 
of certain apartments for the future use of the Society. The first 
meeting took place January 11th, 1781. The King is represented 
bare-headed, wearing the large ermined cape of his coronation robe with 
the collar of the Garter over it. The head is turned slightly to the left. 

Similar busts of the King were also executed for the Queen’s House, 
the University of Gottingen, and for the Hall of Christchurch, Oxford. 

XLVIII. SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE, born in Warwickshire, 1605, 
educated at the free-school at Coventry. He subsequently read law and history with 
his father. Married in 1622." Under the patronage of Sir Christopher Hatton he had 
sketches made of all the monuments in Westminster Abbey, St Paul's, and many other 
cathedrals. He was made Rouge-Croix at the Herald's College, 1640, and attended 
King Charles to York in 1642, in virtue of his office. On the Restoration he became 
Norroy King of Arms. In 1677 he was created Garter King of Arms, which was im- 


mediately followed by his receiving the honour of knighthood, He died at Blythe Hall, 
February roth, 1686. 


His principal works were “The Monasticon Anglicanum,” 1655; The “ Anti- 
quities of Warwickshire,” 1656; “The History of St Paul's Cathedral,” 1658, and 
his “‘ Origines Juridiciales,” 1666. 

A life-size portrait, seen to the waist; the figure turned to the left. 
The face appears in three-quarters, the eyes. looking at the spectator ; 
the light comes in from the right hand. His long, dark grey hair is 
parted in the centre over the forehead. He wears a plain grey coat with 
a white neck-cloth, which is tied tight round the neck, and the ends 
hanging out full and large in front. Below this, his circular badge of 
office is suspended by a small chain. 

In the upper left-hand corner of the picture appears a shield with 
his arms, surmounted by his crown of office, and on the opposite corner 
is inscribed “ sIR WILLIAM DUGDALE, KNT.” 

A square picture. Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 2 ft 44 in. by 
2 ft 82 in. 

XLIX. THE VERY REV. JEREMIAH MILLES, D.D. He 
became Dean of Exeter in 1762. He married a daughter of Archbishop Potter, and 
held the office of President of the Society of Antiquaries from 1768 to the period of 
his decease in 1784 at the age of 70. He was involved in a dispute with Horace 
Walpole, respecting his ‘* Historic Doubts on the Life of Richard III.,” 1770. 


A bust portrait, life size. The face is seen in three-quarters, turned 
to the right, and the eyes looking in the same direction. He wears a 
full powdered clergyman’s wig. His dress is entirely black, with only 
small plain white bands. No hand is seen. The light is admitted 
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from the left, and the shadows are well massed. The picture is forcibly 
painted. 

Copied by Miss Black, by direction of the Earl of Leicester, presid- 
ent in 1785, from the original portrait in the possession of the Dean’s 
family. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions 2 ft } in. by 2 ft 6 in. 

L. EDWARD HARLEY, SECOND EARL OF OXFORD, 
son of the 1st Earl, the celebrated minister, and Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Foley, 
Esq., of Whitley Court, Worcestershire. He married in 1713 the only daughter and 
heir of the Duke of Newcastle. He added greatly to the Collection of Manuscripts, 
which his father had founded. He died at his house in Dover Street, 1741, aged 42, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His vast stores of books, letters, and manu- 
scripts were sold by his widow to the British Museum in 1754. They are known as 
the Harleian Manuscripts, and had been till this period in the residence at Dover Street. 
(Collins's Peerage, ed. 1779, vol. iv. p. 264.) 


He is represented in a crimson satin dressing-gown and crimson 
nightcap, seated in a high-backed chair, leaning on his right elbow, and 
looking fixedly at the spectator. The figure is turned to the right, and 
the light comes in from the left hand. 

This picture was presented to the Society by George Vertue, Febru- 
ary 27th, 1755. On the back of the canvas is written as follows: “The 
R‘. Hon”, Edward Earl of Oxford and Earl of Mortimer, the proprietor 
and collector of the Harlean Mus™ Library. Died, 1741; aged, 52: 
M. Dahl. pinxit.” 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 2 ft 3 in. by 2 ft gin. 

Vertue himself made an effective engraving from this picture (the 
same way) in 1746, in which more of his left hand is shown than at 
present appears in the picture. The earl holds in this hand a medallion, 
with a profile of Queen Anne, inscribed “ Anna. D. G.” Coins and 
gems lie on the table, and his right arm partly rests on a handsomely- 
bound book. A fanciful border, composed of various objects selected 
from his museum, surrounds the portrait, and in the centre below is 
introduced a small view of the interior of the Library, as we may sup- 
pose it to have appeared in Dover Street. On a circular medallion, at 
the upper right-hand corner of this border, Vertue has inscribed a re- 
spectful tribute to the memory of his departed patron. The dates in it 
correspond with those already quoted from the back of the picture itself. 

LI. HUMPHREY WANLEY, F.S.A., librarian and secretary to the 
Earl of Oxford; son of a clergyman residing at Coventry, where he was born, 1672. 
First intended for a limner. Assisted Dr Mill in preparing his Greek Testament. 
Became one of the keepers of the Bodleian Manuscripts; assisted Dr Hickes in his 
Thesaurus, and became secretary to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
He entered the service of the first Earl of Oxford, and was of great value, both to the 


27 * 
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father and son, in forming the Harleian Library. His own diary, from March, 1715, till 
within a fortnight of his death, in 1726, contains a great deal of curious information. 


A large and softly. painted picture, in which accessories intrude 
somewhat offensively upon the attehtion and, to a certain degree, detract 
from the importance due to the principal figure. 

Wanley appears behind a square stone altar or desk ; his figure, turned 
to the left, holding a large Greek book in both hands, and looking sig- 
nificantly at the spectator. He wears a slate-coloured velvet coat with 
yellow facings, and a black cap with a gilt tassel, jauntily hanging down 
behind. His face, like Lord Oxford’s in No. L., is close shaven ; his neck 
is open. A dark red curtain hangs behind him, and falls in the front 
part of the picture, on the right-hand side, slightly covering the stone 
desk, in the front panel of which is sculptured an ornamental vase in 
high relief. Upon this desk, to the left, are several books, a pen, some 
deeds with a pendant seal, and the famous. MS. life of St Guthlac, now 
in the British Museum, partly unrolled. An oriental inscribed stone of 
the cushion form lies in front on the left-hand corner, opposite to which, 
on the crimson curtain, is inscribed “ Mr Wanley” in yellow letters. 
On the book in his hand, apparently an old manuscript, is written the 
following text from St Matthew vi. 19, 20: “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven.” The picture is painted in a peculiarly soft and 
ornamental manner, and is the more interesting as we know very little 
of Hill, the artist, whose performance it is. 

The back of the canvas, which has been re-lined, has the following 
inscription ; but which, from the style and large size of the letters, 
seems to have been faithfully copied from a previous one. 

“ Hum’. Wanley. Son of Nath'. of Coventry. Born 21% of March 
1674. Thomas Hill pinx'. 18" of Dec. 1711.” 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 3 ft 4 in. by 4 ft. 

LII. HENRY LORD COLERAINE, F.S.A. Henry Hare, the last 
Lord Coleraine, was, like his grandfather, an antiquary and collector. He travelled 


with Vertue, the engraver, to Salisbury, Wilton, and Stonehenge. The obituary 


in the Gentleman’s Magazine of that year states that he died at Tottenham High 
Cross. 


A life-size portrait of a young man with light hair and dark grey 
eyes. His figure is seen to the waist; he wears a light crimson 
coat with silver buttons, and a long white neck-cloth hanging down 
in front. The face is extremely well painted, in rather greyish 
tones. On the back of the canvas is inscribed, “ Henry L*. Collerane 
aged 21. Born 11" of May, 1693. Died 10” of Aug‘. 1749. Richard- 


son pinx'.” 
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Painted on square canvas within a plain brown oval border. Di- 
mensions, I ft 11} in. by 2 ft 44 in. 

LITT. REV. THOS. BAKER, B.D., Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Rector of Long Newton, Durham. Born at Crook Hall in that county 
Sept. 14th, 1656, and died July 2nd, 1740. 

A bust portrait; the face turned three quarters to the left, looking 
at the spectator. The light is admitted from the left hand, so that the 
side of the nose is in shadow. He wears the usual clergyman’s wig, a 
black gown, and small white bands, 

The picture was presented to the Society by James West, Esq., 
Vice-Pres. S.A., April 23rd, 1766. 

This portrait appears to be the same from which a mezzotinto print 
was engraved by Simon, under which is the following statement, 
“ Car*. Bridges pinxit memoriter.” 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 1 ft 64 in. by 1 ft 83 in. 

LIV. ARCHDEACON WILKINS, D.D. The Rev. David Wilkins, 
Editor of the Concilia, became Keeper of the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth, 


archdeacon of Suffolk, rector of Hadleigh and Monk's Illeigh, and prebendary of Can- 
terbury. He died in 1745, aged 62. 


He is represented, life size, a half-length figure, in a black gown 
with plain bands, resting his left hand on a book, and the other lying 
open on the table before him. His face is turned partly to the left, and 
is somewhat thrown back, as if he had been looking up. Swarthy com- 
plexion, small black eyes and dark eyebrows. The features are much 
rounded. His wig is comparatively small and very white. Artist’s 
name unknown. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 2 ft 5} in. by 2 ft 114 in. 

LV. RALPH THORESBY, the antiquary, born at Leeds, 1658. Edu- 


cated in the grammar-school of that town. His father, having purchased the collection 
of coins and medals formed by Lord Fairfax, the parliamentary general, determined the 
son’s bent towards antiquarian pursuits, and laid the foundation of his afterwards cele- 
brated museum, Thoresby published in 1715 his Ducatus Leodiensis, the Topography 
of Leeds. He was an industrious writer on various subjects, and his collections are 
much esteemed, He died October 16th, 1725, aged 66, and was buried in St Peter's 
Church, Leeds. 


A bust portrait, square shape, life size, coarsely painted. The face 
is in three-quarters, turned to the left, light admitted from the right- 
hand side. He looks smilingly at the spectator, wears a brownish yellow 
coat, a large white neck-tie, and a full dark brown wig. Engraved by 
Vertue in an oval, only with more of his brown drapery seen below. 
The print is inscribed “ Rudulphus Thoresby. Leodiensis. S.R.S. 1712. 
G. Vertue sculpsit.” The shield of arms and crest, with the motto 
“silentio virtus,” are placed underneath. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 1 ft 44 in. by 1 ft 8} in. 
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LVI. GEORGE HOLMES, F-.S.A., Barrack-Master and Deputy 
Keeper of the Records in the Tower of London. Born 1662, at Skipton in Craven, 
Yorkshire. He was one of the original members of the Antiquarian Society. Under 
the patronage of the Earl of Halifax he received an appointment to methodize the 
public records, for which he had a salary of £1200, till his death. The first 17 
volumes of Rymer’s Foedera, published in 1727, were due to his care. He died Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1749, and was buried in the Tower chapel. The Society of Antiquaries 
caused his portrait, painted by R. van Bleeck in 1743, to be engraved at their own ex- 
pense by Vertue in 1749. The print represents him somewhat older than in the picture 
belonging to the Society. 

A bust portrait, life size, face seen in three-quarters, turned towards 
the right. The small piercing eyes are fixed upon the spectator. The 
light is admitted from the left, and the shadows are well massed. He 
wears a blue velvet coat, with yellow buttons and a white neck-tie. 
The end of his formal grey wig hangs in front over his right shoulder. 
This seems, in comparison with Vertue’s engraving, to be very superior to 
the performance of Bleeck above referred to. Presented to the Society 
of Antiquaries, April 23rd, 1766, by James West, Esq., Vice-Presi- 
dent S.A. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 1 ft 83 in. by 1 ft 63 in. 

LVIIl. GEORGE VERTUE, F-.S.A., the well-known engraver. Vertue 
was born in the parish of St Martin's in the Fields, London, 1684. He was articled to 


M. Vander Gucht, whose historical engravings for Clarendon’s History and other po- 
pular works were well known. 


Under favour of Sir Godfrey Kneller and Lord Somers, Vertue acquired a leading 
position among the engravers of the day ; and the liberal patronage and encouragement 
of Edward, second Earl of Oxford, secured to him the means of achieving whatever he 
was disposed to undertake. In 1713 he commenced collecting materials for the lives of 
the artists.and engravers in England, which afterwards formed the basis of Horace 
Walpole’s well-known work, the “ Anecdotes of Painting,” &c. The MSS. collections 
of Vertue passed into the hands of Walpole, who was 39 years of age, when Vertue 
died, in 1756. Vertue had been appointed engraver to the Society of Antiquaries by 
Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelsea, when President of the Society in 1717. He was 
also appointed sub-director, Feb. 24th, 1737. The numerous historical and antiquarian 
engravings by Vertue are too well known to require any further comment. The anti- 
quarian world, and all students of historical portraiture, are under the deepest obligations 
to him. 

Vertue is represented resting his right arm on the engraving table, 
his figure partly turned to the right, wearing a brown coat, with long 
white hanging neck-tie. His face is close shaven, and he wears on his 
head a dark reddish-brown turbaned cap. He holds a portcrayon, with 
white chalk in it, in his right hand, and points to a copper-plate which 
rests on the usual engraver’s cushion, having a head already engraved on 
it. This portrait is powerfully painted. The head is seen in three- 
quarters, with the light admitted from the left hand. His eyes are dark 
brown. The back of the canvas is inscribed, “ George Vertue, painted 
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by Thomas Gibson, 1723.” The picture was presented to the Society 
by Vertue’s widow, Nov. 4th, 1773, having been chosen by Dr Ducarel 
from his collections, in consequence of the intention signified by her 
of presenting to the Society such of the original portraits in her pos- 
session as they should please to select. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 2 ft by 2 ft 5 in. 

LVIII. WILLIAM STUKELEY, M.D., secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries, in 1717. Born at Holbeach, in 1687. Removed to Bennet College, 
Cambridge, 1703. At London he studied medicine under Dr Mead, and in 1719 took 
his degree of M.D. In 1729, on the recommendation of Archbishop Wake, he took 
orders, and was presented to the living of All-Saints in Stamford ; and in 1747 he was 
preferred to. the rectory of St George the Martyr, in Queen Square. He died in 1765. 


He is best known by his work on “ Stonehenge and Abury, two temples restored to the 
British Druids.” Fol. 1740. 


He is represented full length, life size, standing in a garden, holding 
his hat in his right hand, and white gloves in his left. He wears a dull 
crimson coat, long brown wig, white neck-tie, and grey stockings with 
cumbrous black shoes, of the period of George I. A summer-house is 
in the distance, at the end of a long gravel walk, in the middle of which 
is a circular basin of water, with a marble group of Venus, two Cupids, 
and a dolphin in the centre. On a pedestal, to the left, is a shield 
bearing argent, a double eagle displayed with a trefoil, gules and slipped, 
on his breast. The face is fairly well painted, but the legs are exceed- 
ingly clumsy. 

Judging from the costume, this portrait was painted previous to the 
date of his taking holy orders. 

Purchased by the Society, by Order of Council, July 7th, 1829, at 
the price of #5. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, 4 ft 10 in. by 7 ft 8 in. 

LIX.—LX. Two paintings in oil; one being a representation of 
a cromlech near Newport, Pembrokeshire; the other of a tolmen at 
Constantine, in Cornwall. 

Presented, June 18th, 1835, by Mr Richard Tongue of Bath. In 
rosewood frames. 

Painted on canvas. Dimensions, (each) 2 ft 34 in. by 1 ft 74 in. 

LXI.—LXIV. Four framed and glazed drawings in sepia on tinted 
paper, exhibiting views of Celtic antiquities in Brittany. Two of them 
represent the remains at Carnac, with views of the cromlech and of the 
great obelisk at Lochmariaker. 

Presented, November 17th, 1836, by Murray Vicars, Esq., of Exeter. 
Dimensions, (1) 1 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft.; (2,3,4) 1 ft. 1} in. by 8 in. 

LXV.—LXVII. Three views in oil colours of the remains of the 
towers and Roman wall at Donau Stauf, a village on the Danube, a 
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few miles below Ratisbon. Painted on the spot, in 1847, by G. Scharf, 
and presented to the Society by his son, after the artist’s decease in 
1860. 

Painted on paper, laid upon canvas. 

One of these pictures, representing the circular tower, was engraved 
in wood-cut, to illustrate Mr-James Yates’s paper on the Limes Rhe- 
tico-Transrhenanus of the Roman Empire, in the Newcastle Volume of 
the Proceedings of the Archeological Institute, 1858. Vol. i. p. 113. 

LXVIII. Portion of aqueduct of the Aque Virginis at Rome, now 
enclosed in the court-yard of a house in the Via Nazareno. The in- 
scription, of the time of Claudius, is given in Bunsen’s Rom., Vol. iii. 
part 3, p. 101. 

A small picture painted in oil by Jean du Faure, a French artist. 

Presented to the Society by A. W. Franks, Esq., Director S. A. 
May 12th, 1859. 

LXIX. EDWARD GRIMSTON, Ambassador to the Court of Bur- 
gundy in the reign of Henry VI. 

A small picture accurately copied in water-colours by Miss Octavia 
Hill, 1864, from a panel painting, measuring about 1 ft by g in., the 
property of the Earl of Verulam at Gorhambury. 

The particular interest connected with this picture is that it is the 
production of a well-known artist, Petrus Christus, a fellow-pupil of 
Jan van Eyck under his brother Hubert, bearing his signature. We 
may therefore regard it as the earliest instance of English portraiture, in 
which the names of the artist and of the person represented have been 
clearly ascertained. The arms of Grimston appear on both sides of the 
picture ; on the back is inscribed beneath a shield and amidst scroll- 


work, 
PETRVS x pl 
ME FECIT: 4°Ip26 


“ Petrus Christus me fecit, Anno 1446,” preceded by a mark consisting 
of a heart transfixed by a rod, through the upper part of which a bolt 
passes. A facsimile of this inscription is given in the 8vo edition of 
Pennant’s Journey from Chester to London, 1811, page 336. The 
lower limb of the first letter is wanting, and the word consequently 
looks like Detrus. Edward Grimston appears standing in a room with 
a raftered ceiling, having a circular window on the right-hand side. 
His figure is seen to the waist ; he wears a black turban-like cap with a 
Jong pendant of the same colour hanging in front of his left shoulder. 
His face is brownish and entirely divested of hair,—the head is slightly 
turned to the right ; but the eyes are fixed on the spectator. There isa 
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large proportion of shadow on the face, the light being admitted from 
the right. His outer dress is bright grass-green; the sleeves scarlet. 
Between the upper and under dress, which is white with a red collar, 
he wears a chain composed of massive gold rings. In his right hand 
he holds a small chain composed of the letters S. S. beautifully wrought 
in silver, and curiously linked together. On a string course, along the 
dado of the back of the room, are two peculiarly-shaped shields (in the 
Spanish fashion) bearing the Grimston arms; namely, Argent on a 
fesse sable, three mullets of six points, or, pierced gules. On the shield, 
at the back of the picture, is the addition of a spot of ermine in the 
dexter chief point. Neither gold nor silver are employed on the picture, 
and there is no ring upon his hand. The original picture was exhibited 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in June, 1863. 


APPENDIX. Pictwe of the Fire of London, belonging to the 
Painter-Stainers’ Company. 

The interest attached to this painting, for purposes of comparison with the 
one at Somerset House, will justify, it is to be hoped, a particular notice in this 
place of the City picture. Having enjoyed the special privilege of inspecting 
the picture as closely as possible, and of placing it in any direction best suited 
or the light, I beg to offer the following description. 

The canvas (by measuring the strainer when taken out of the frame) is 6 
feet 4 inches long, by 1 foot 11 inches high. 

The relative proportion of the picture, and of the various objects which it 
contains, will at once be found to be very different from that at the Society of 
Antiquaries. On these points a few observations have already been made, and 
a further comparison would only tend to elicit more. At present it will be best 
for me to confine myself to what I consider to be the parent-picture. The 
scene opens with great bustle and confusion, for the rescuing and safe-landing 
of goods, at the left-hand corner of the picture. Boats, crowded together, are 
being unladen by the direction of one man, who stands at the foot of a sloping 
plank, up which three porters are carrying bundles of goods. At the top of 
this inclined plane, on a platform, stand three or four figures, one of them 
lifting both his arms in excitement. Immediately below are two women in 
attitudes of violent grief, lamenting over some mass lying on the ground, which 
it is difficult to distinguish whether intended for a mere bundle of goods or a 
human body. Next to these, again, to the right, stands an old man, wearing a 
hat, who seems lost in bewilderment, and to whom two other figures, one of 
them apparently a boy, seem to be appealing. Beyond these, again, is a child's 
cradle, standing alone on the shore, the shallow appearance of which seems to 
indicate the period of low water. From this angle of the picture the line of 
shore recedes, and stretches backwards along the full length of the picture, 
thereby presenting an uninterrupted range of the southern boundary of the city, 
from Blackfriars to London Bridge. The murkiness of the atmosphere natur- 
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ally prevents many localities from being made out, which would otherwise have 
served as valuable landmarks. The period chosen by the painter is when the 
sun has risen red among dense grey clouds, and when the fire had in a measure 
spent itself among the houses south of Cheapside, whilst St Paul's was still 
blazing, and when the worst fury of the conflagration had reached Blackfriars 
and was centred among the houses to the west of St Paul’s. The locality from 
which the view is taken is very precisely indicated by the great mass of trees, 
and the bold projection of the flight of stairs, with balustrade and large archway 
beneath, which could only belong to the Temple Gardens. On a reference to 
Visscher’s View of London will be found this same open space of the Temple, 
between Whitefriars Stairs and Essex Stairs, with a boldly projecting watergate, 
such as is nowhere else to be seen along that bank of the Thames, and which 
is still more conspicuously marked in the large map of London engraved by 
Hollar in 1658. The bold projection of these stairs, and their division into ter- 
races, quite accord with the representation in the picture before us. They are 
crowded with people, and the appearance of an excited multitude is very strik- 
ingly rendered. The continued line of wall, marked by the houses in Thames 
Street, may be distinctly followed by a break in the flames; whilst here and 
there a dark tower rises more distinct than the rest, a peculiarity so frequently 
observable in firelight scenes. A reference to Hollar’s View of London from 
the top of Arundel House, taken only a very little to the west of the spot 
on which the spectator of the Fire of London is now supposed to be standing, 
will serve to explain many of the localities. The Tower of London rises in the 
distance at precisely the same point. The general appearance of the building 
corresponds exactly, as far as details may be made out, with the representation 
given in Ralph Aggas’s rude map of London, taken in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. In C. Visscher’s view the four towers are surmounted by domes of a 
more bulbous shape than appears in any other contemporary representation. 
This deviation may, in some respects, be accounted for by his previous acquaint- 
ance with foreign buildings. London Bridge, encumbered with houses, 
stretches completely across to the right-hand extremity of the picture; but the 
forms are vaguely defined, being naturally lost in the dark clouds of a Septem- 
ber sunrise. There is no indication whatever of the Southwark bank of the 
river. Several large boats, with sails furled, are lying in the foreground of the 
picture, and the crimson reflection of the flames appears in the water between 
their dark masses. Numerous boats are seen hurrying to and fro on the further 
part of the river, but much at that distance is lost in vagueness; a treatment 
perhaps the most judicious when portraying so terrible a calamity. It would 
have admirably suited the pencil of John Martin, who, in addition to his extra- 
ordinary power of denoting boundless space, and also in depicting overwhelming 
multitudes of people, possessed especial power in expressing the terrors of flame. 
De Loutherbourg also painted this subject with fine effect. A picture by him of 
the great Fire formerly belonged to Sir Thomas Baring at Stratton. The Duke 
of Devonshire also at one time possessed an old painting representing this sub- 
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ject; but nothing is known of it at present, nor has the period of its disap- 
pearance been ascertained. 

This picture is attributed to Waggoner, an artist not otherwise known, in 
an early list of the property belonging to the Painter-Stainers’ Company, 
dated 1724. 

The exact date of the scene before us is clearly indicated, by the following 
record in John Evelyn's Diary, to be the morning of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1666. 

“4th September. The burning still rages, and it is now gotten as far as 
the Inner Temple. All Fleet Street, the Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick- 
lane, Newgate, Paul’s chain, Watling Street, now flaming, and most of it re- 
duced to ashes; the stones of Paul's flew like grenados, the melting lead run- 
ning down the streets in a stream, and the very pavements glowing with fiery 
redness, so as no horse nor man was able to tread on them, and the demolition 
had stopped all the passages, so that no help could be applied. The eastern 
wind still more impetuously driving the flames forward, nothing but. the al- 
mighty power of God was able to stop them ; for vain was the help of man.” 


GeorceE Scuarr, F.S.A. 





ADDITIONS 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


DURING THE YEAR 1864, BY PURCHASE, BY BEQUEST, 
AND BY DONATION. 


THrouGH the important gift of Her Majesty the Queen, the addi- 
tions of 1863 were unusually numerous; those of the current year have 
been 14 only, Sir Charles Eastlake’s continental purchases for 1864 
having not yet arrived in England. Of these 14, five are purchases, 


eight are bequests, and one is a donation. The purchases are all 
valuable and highly interesting acquisitions, three of them being signed 
examples of three rare and comparatively unknown masters, greatly 
enriching, in an historical point of view, the already noble series of 
Italian pictures in the Gallery, extending over six centuries, though 
chiefly illustrating the 15th and 16th. 

The Gallery now contains examples by three Italian masters of the 


13th century, seven of the 14th, 55 of the 15th, 28 of the 16th, seven 
of the 17th, and three of the 18th centuries. 


I. Purchases. 


1. “The Death of Major Peirson, and the defeat of the French 
troops in the Island of Jersey, 1781.” This fine example of the English 
school is generally considered the master-piece of John Singleton 


Copley (1737—1815), a British painter, though by birth an American : 
his father was English and his mother Irish. 


The “ Death of Major Peirson” was executed for Alderman Boydell, 
in 1783, as a companion to the “ Death of Lord Chatham,” painted for 
the same enterprising patron of artists, which is now hanging as the 
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pendant to this picture, in the National Gallery Rooms at South 
Kensington.* The background of the scene represents a portion of the 
town of St Helier, in rescuing which from the French, Major Peirson 
was mortally wounded, on the 6th of January, 1781. The principal 
group, around the body of the Major, consists of portraits of officers of 
the g5th Regiment, an officer of the Jersey Militia, and the Major’s 
black servant, who has just killed the man who shot his master. In 
the centre of the group, Adjutant Harrison is supporting the head of 
the dead or dying Major, who is in his 24th year only. The nine 
principal figures behind these are, commencing from the spectator’s 
left, Captain Clephane, Captain Macneil, the Black Servant, Captain 
Corbett, Lieutenant Drysdale, Ensign Rowan, Ensign Smith, Captain 
Hemery, and Lieutenant Buchanan. There is much vigorous painting 
in these figures, and the more distant fight is represented also with taste 
and energy. In the immediate foreground, to the left, is a dying 
sergeant; to the right, is a group of women and children running in 
alarm from the scene of blood. This group is the weakest part of the 
composition. 

Purchased at Christie’s, at the sale of the late Lord Lyndhurst’s 
pictures, on the 5th of March, 1864, for £1600 (Lord Lyndhurst was 
the painter’s son). On canvas, 8 ft 1 in. high by 11 ft 11 in. wide, 

2. A large clear and light landscape, by Arthur Vanderneer, repre- 
senting a “ Canal scene, in Holland,” with stately houses and trees on 
each side: the figures introduced, a lady, and three sportsmen just 
returned with some game, are ascribed to Lingelbach. The sportsmen 
appear to have disembarked from a boat alongside. In the foreground 
are two swans, agreeably diversifying’ the effect, as much by the slight 
ripples they raise in the water, as by their own bright plumage. On 
canvas, 4 ft 34 in. high by 5 ft 54 in. wide, and forming, accordingly, a 
very fit pendant to the noble landscape, by the same master, which was 
bequeathed to the Gallery in 1838 by Lord Farnborough. Both are 
signed with the painter’s monogram, composed of the four initial letters 
of his name, A. V.D. N. Purchased from the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
for £800. 

3. “A man’s portrait,” half length, with a landscape background. 
He is dressed in a black suit and cap, and from the superscription of a 
letter in his right hand, we learn that it is the portrait of a Milanese 
lawyer, Giovannt Cristororo Loncono. The address is Nobili 


* Boydell published two good en- | the “ Peirson,” by James Heath; the di- 
gravings of these pictures, also, as com- | mensions of the plates are, height 22} in., 
panions ; the “‘ Chatham,” by Bartolozzi, ' width 30 in. 
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Joanni Christophoro Longono Amico, and the picture is signed, ANDREAS 
D. Sorarto, F. 1505. 
On a plinth below is, further, a moralizing couplet ; 


** Ignorans qualis fueris, qualisque futurus ; 
Sis qualis, studeas posse videre diu ; “ 
which may be interpreted thus—*“ not knowing what you were, or what 
you are about to be; what you are, endeavour always to be able to see.” 

As is the case with many other Milanese painters, we know very 
little about Andrea da Solario, or Andrea Solari, or Del Gobbo, as he 
is also called; but he is supposed to have been one of the scholars of 
Leonardo da Vinci. His execution is excellent, to judge from the few 
authentic works by him, and he must be reckoned with Luini and 
Beltraffio, among the best cinquecento masters of the Milanese school. 
He was probably a native of Solario, near Milan; he sometimes signed 
himself Andrea Milanese. A Madonna and Child, at Milan, is signed 
Andreas Solario Mediolanensis, 1515.* In 1509, he was working for 
the Cardinal D’Amboise, contributing to make his Palace at Gaillon 
one of the “ merveilles du monde,” as it was considered in Normandy ; 
and M. Deville, in his “ Comptes du Chdteau de Gaillon,’ informs us 
that he was in receipt of the handsome pay of twenty sous daily. After 
1510 Solario seems to have returned to Italy, and died there, at Pavia, 
while engaged, says Vasari, on the “ Assumption of the Virgin,” an 
altar-piece, completed long afterwards by Bernardino Campi. 

This picture is on wood, 2 ft 7 in. high by 1 ft 114 in. wide, and 
was purchased in Milan from Sig. Guiseppe Baslini, in 1863, for 
£636 3s. od. : 

4. “St Rock and the Angel,” by Paolo Morando, of Verona, 
another comparatively unknown painter, from the great rarity of his 
works out of his own province, or from their being assigned to other 
masters; he is sometimes called Cavazzola, after his father Taddeo. 
Paolo was evidently, to judge only from this single specimen, one of 
the most complete masters of his time, resembling Giorgione in taste 
and style of execution ; and like Giorgione’s also, his life was cut short 
at little more than the commencement of his career. Morando died at 
Verona, on the 13th of August, 1522, aged about 37.+ 

The saint is represented standing before an oak, his staff and hat 
behind him on his right, to which side he has slightly turned himself, 
with bared thigh, apparently showing the mark of the plague to an 


* See the National Gallery “ Catalogue,” p. 238, goth edition, 1864. 
+ See the “ Catalogue ” referred to above. 
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angel soaring above him. In the foreground, in front of the saint, is 
his little dog ; and on the ground is lying a rose, painted with all the 
truth and force of a practised flower painter; the same vigour and 
naturalistic truth are displayed in the treatment of the leaves of the oak. 
The figure of St Rock himself is in a finished cinquecento taste, and is 
magnificently coloured, the orange, blue, and purple draperies and 
green leaves and ground producing altogether a delightful harmony of 
effect. On canvas, 5 ft 1} in. high by 1 ft 9} in. wide. Signed 
Pautus Morapus, V. P., and was dated originally mpxvut1., but the 
last five figures have been obliterated. A facsimile of the signature is 
engraved in the Catalogue. 

This picture is noticed by Vasari; it was formerly in the Church of 
Santa Maria della Scala, and subsequently in the Caldana Gallery at 
Verona, and was purchased from Dr Cesare Bernasconi, in 1864, 
together with the following portrait by Bonsignori, for £880. 

5. “Portrait of a Venetian Senator,” a very life-like head, by Bon- 
signori, another able Veronese painter, and the scholar of Mantegna, 
at Mantua, where he settled: his name is sometimes erroneously written 
Monsignori. This is a remarkable specimen of Italian tempera paint- 
ing, executed somewhat in the method of Crivelli, but with far truer 
imitation and a more perfect mastery. Bonsignori is said to have 
painted animals with such illusion as to deceive other animals, and 
hence his townsmen gave him the name of the modern Zeuxis. Bon- 
signori evidently thought not a little of this head, himself, for he has 
distinguished it by a very elaborate cartellino, on which is written 
Franciscus Bonsignorius Veronensis, P. 1487. He was then two-and- 
thirty years of age: he died at Caldiero, near Verona, where he went 
to drink the waters, on the 2nd of July, 1519, surviving Leonardo da 
Vinci exactly two months. 

On wood, 16} in. high by 113 in. wide. Formerly in the Cappello 
Museum in Venice. Purchased together with the Morando, as already 
stated, from Dr Bernasconi in Verona. 


II. Bequests. 


6. An “Ecce Homo,” or Christ, crowned with Thorns, presented 
by Pilate to the people ; a head, ascribed to the Umbrian painter and 
pupil of Perugino, Giovanni di Pietro, a Spaniard apparently, settled 
and distinguished at Spoleto, in 1516, and commonly known as Lo 
Spagna, or Lo Spagnolo. On wood, 15% in. high by 124 in. wide. 
Bequeathed by Lieut. Gen. Sir W. Moore, in 1862. 

7. “St Catherine of Alexandria,” a small full-length figure, with 
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the attributes of St Catherine, a monk kneeling in adoration, and a 
landscape background. scribed to the Umbrian painter, Bernardino 
di Betto, commonly called Pinturicchio, the unfortunate “ little painter,” 
whose wife left him to starve to death in his own house, in Siena, 
during an illness, in December, 1513.. On wood, 1 ft 9} in. high by 
1 ft 3 in. wide. . Bequeathed by Lieut. Gen. Sir W. Moore. 

8. “St Hugh.” The head of a white monk, with nimbus and 
crozier, inscribed S. VGO. Ascribed to Lodovico da Parma, a good 
painter of the school of Francia. There is an Annunciation by him in 
the church of the: Eremitani at Parma, where Lodovico was settled 
early in the 16th century. The Saint here represented was Bishop of 
Grenoble in the 12th century. * On wood, 16 in. high by 12} in. wide. 
Bequeathed by Lieut. Gen. Sir W. Moore. 

g. A “Landscape, with waterfall,” by Jacob Ruysdael; a capital 
specimen of a class of picture so often repeated by this master, that it 
would be difficult to distinguish it by any simple description, We have 
in this example, besides the waterfall, a castle and cottage on some 
rocks to the right, with a few figures on a road below, and a castle on a 
hill in the distance. Signed with the painter’s monogram, J. Ruisdael, f. 
This picture is somewhat dark, but is in a pure state, and forms a fitting 
pendant to the Séder Ruysdael, purchased in 1859, hanging as its com- 
panion, on the other side of the beautiful Hobbema lately added to the 
Gallery. It is interesting to be able to effectually compare the work of 
these two great Dutch landscape painters, master and pupil. It is now 
pretty certain that Hobbema was the pupil of Ruysdael, and not vice 
versd, as some have supposed. Ruysdael was much older than Hob- 
bema, and died eight-and-twenty years before him.. The exact date of 
Hobbema’s death has been at last discovered by Dr Scheltema ; he died, 
aged 71, at Amsterdam, and was buried on the 14th of December, 
1709; he lived in the same street, the Roosegraft, and died just as poor 
as Rembrandt died, 30 years before him. On canvas, 3 ft 3 in. high by 
2 ft 10 in. wide. Bequeathed in 1864, by Mr Johann Moritz Oppen- 
heim, who, though blind, still purchased and delighted in the possession 
of pictures. 

10. “ An Incident in a Battle.’ A wounded horse has fallen by the 
side of a pool, with its rider, and is attempting to drink of the water, 
which it can just reach with its mouth as it lies; another wounded 
horse, which has lost its rider, is galloping wildly over the plain, and is 
in the act of leaping over the fallen man and horse on the ground. 
Painted, in 1848, by Charles Philogéne T’Schaggeny of Brussels. 
Large figures, on canvas, 5 ft g in. high by 6 ft 5 in. wide. Bequeathed 
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by Mr J. H. Oppenheim. Hung with the modern pictures at South 
Kensington. 

11. “ Loch-an-Eilan, Rothiemurchus,” in Inverness-shire, painted 
in 1835, by the Rev. John Thomson, Minister of Duddingston, near 
Edinburgh. A mountainous landscape, with the view of a lake. On 
an island in the lake is the ruin of an old castle, which was formerly a 
stronghold of the Comyns, one of whom, from his misdeeds, was known 
as the “ Wolf of Badenoch.” It is a light, sunny landscape, somewhat 
in the taste of Wilson. Thomson of Duddingston, the designation by 
which the painter is commonly known, was an Honorary Member of 
the Royal Scottish Academy, and died at Duddingston, on the 20th of 
October, 1840, aged 62. On canvas, 2 ft 10 in. high by 4 ft 4 in. wide. 
Bequeathed to the National Gallery, in 1864, by the painter’s sister-in- 
law, Mrs Anne Thomson. Hung at South Kensington. 

12. “Sir Guyon, fighting for Temperance,” releases Verdant from 
the enchantment of Acrasia, from Spencer’s Faerie Queene, Il. 12. 
Painted by Thomas Uwins, R.A. 


“ Guyon by Palmer's governance 
Passing through perils great, 
Doth overthrow the Bower of Bliss, 
And Acrasy defeat.” 


The Bower of Bliss is seen in the middle distance, with Verdant sleep- 
ing in the lap of Acrasia, his rusty arms and shield hanging upon a 
tree. In the foreground to the left are Sir Guyon and the Palmer, 
who after passing through many “ covert groves and thickets close,” at 
last discover 


* That wanton lady, with her lover lose, 
Whose sleepy head she in her lap did soft dispose.” 


A gaily-coloured characteristic picture of the master, slight and sketchy 
in execution, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1849. On canvas, 
2 ft 4 in. high by 3 ft 6 in. wide. Bequeathed by Mr Apsley Pellatt, 
in 1863, to the trustees of the British Museum. Hung at South 
Kensington. 

13. “The Maid and the Magpie,” the magnificent sunny picture 
exhibited by Sir Edwin Landseer, at the Royal Academy, in 1858. On 
canvas, 5 ft 8} in. high by 4 ft 11} in. wide. Large-sized figures. 
The pretty maid, while milking the cow, is too intent upon what is 
being said to her by the young man behind her on her right, to be able 
to detect what is taking place on her left hand, where the mischievous 
magpie is drawing off with his beak the-afterwards missing silver spoon, 
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the loss of which proved so great a disaster to her. Hung at South 
Kensington. 

This is the 17th picture received by the Trustees, of the munificent 
bequest of Mr Jacob Bell, who died in 1859. It has, until recently, 
been in the custody of Mr Graves of Pall Mall. Mr Bell left in all 
20 pictures to the National Gallery, but the 20th was never painted, it 
existed only in the form of a commission to Mr Frank Stone, A.R.A., 
whose death, not long after, of course nullified the bequest. There 
remain yet, however, two magnificent works to be delivered to the 
Trustees, for the use of the nation :—the “Horse Fair,’ by Rosa 
Bonheur, and the “ Derby Day,” by Mr Frith; both still in the hands 
of Mr Gambart, the publisher, who owns the copyright of the en- 
gravings which have been made from them. 


III. Donations. 


14. The “ Annunciation,” by Carlo Crivelli, the fourth excellent 
example in the gallery of this remarkable old Venetian painter. 
Crivelli, though a native of Venice, or the Venetian State, settled and 
spent most of his life at Ascoli; he was knighted by Ferdinand II. of 
Naples, and the original document conferring the title is still preserved 
by the municipality of Ascoli. On this Annunciation the painter has 
bestowed such an amount of labour that it almost causes one to shudder 
when looking at it, and we can sympathize with Petronius, who says he 
felt a kind of horror in contemplating the high finish of some of the 
work of Protogenes of Rhodes. It abounds in accessories which might 
of themselves be distinct pictures: as groups of small figures, birds, 
fruit, flowers, tapestry, furniture, and architecture. 

The Virgin is seen in the basement-room of a very elegant house, 
rich in marble and gilding (though not the Santa Casa di Nazarette, 
now venerated at Loretto), the angel of the Annunciation is kneeling 
opposite to her, in an open court or street, outside, and by the side of 
the angel is kneeling St Emidius, the Patron of Ascoli, holding a model 
of that city in his hand; above is a glory, from which a golden ray 
proceeds to the head of the Virgin, penetrating the house wall, which 
the painter has carefully pierced for the purpose of admitting it, or 
rather the dove, the emblem of the Holy Spirit, whose course it 
indicates, 

At the bottom of the picture are written in large capitals, the words 
Lrpertas Eccvesiastica, mixed up with three coats of arms, those of 
Prospero Caffarelli, the reigning Pope Innocent VIII., and the City of 
Ascoli. The picture is signed and dated, Opus Karoxi Criveui 
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Veneti, 1486; the painter was not yet a Miles, he did not receive 
that dignity until 1490. 

This picture was originally painted for the Convent of the Santissima 
Annunciata, at Ascoli, and it was still there when Orsini published his 
Description of Ascoli, in 1790. It passed subsequently into the Solly 
Collection, out of which it was bought, in 1847, by Lord Taunton, and 
it has been recently presented by him to the Gallery. In tempera, on 
poplar, 6 ft 10$ in. high by 4 ft 104 in. wide. It is the last picture 
hung in the Collection at Trafalgar Square, and is numbered 739. 





FINE ARTS RECORD. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


PaintTinG.—Exhibitions out of London.—The second Annual 
Exhibition of the reconstituted Liverpool Institution of Fine Arts 
opened in Old Post-office Place on the 3rd of September, and -closed 
on the 31st of December ; it has been termed an excellent display. A 
prize of £50 was awarded to the best oil-picture. The number of 
works was 1173, about a quarter of them being foreign. They in- 
cluded—Verlat, Out in the Cold; Van Moer, Venice, the Piazza; 
Comte, James Montgomery and his son; Schwertchkow, The Collision 
of the Sleighs; Bellangé, The Battle of Magenta, The Retreat; Rui- 
perez, Draughts; Leighton, Ahab and Jezebel; Millais, A Lady at the 
Piano; Armitage, Samson grinding at the Mill; Phillip, The Spanish 
Wake; Yeames, La Reine Malheureuse. The British works which we 
quote are mostly known to Londoners; but it is notified that the great 
majority of the contributions came direct from the artists. The last 
preceding exhibition of the Institution is said to have been successful ; 
the number of visitors being nearly 20,000, and the balance of profit 
more than £182, partly accruing from an Art Union. Besides the 
Institution, two other exhibitions were held in Liverpool in the autumn 
of 1864. The senior body, the Academy, has removed to Griffith’s 
Gallery ; and the small number of its contributions, 165, shows that it 
has been severely worsted in a contest which it has for some years 
maintained in the manful assertion of reasonable principles. The 
works were of all kinds, and, according to one account, “very medio- 
cre.”* Some excellent pictures, however, are specified: Lewis, A 


* We give this statement as we find it, not having personal knowledge of the exhi- 


bition ; our acquaintance with previous exhibitions, however, does not dispose us to accept 
the criticism. 
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Fakeer at the door of a Mosque, Constantinople ; Holman Hunt, The 
Hireling Shepherd ; Millais, The Huguenot, the Order of Release, and 
two smaller pictures ; Sandys, Morgan le Fay; Vivien; Linnell, Gravel 
Pits; Windus, Burd Helen; Anthony, The Silver Spring; Prinsep, 
“ Whispering tongues can poison truth.” . The third of the Liverpool 
collections is a new one, managed by Mr W. G. Herdman, and termed 
“The Liverpool Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture,” held at the 
Derby Galleries, Slater Street. It contained nearly 600 works, but 
none (as reported) of leading importance.—The Royal Manchester 
Institution opened its exhibition in September, comprising 720 paint- 
ings and drawings, and 21 works of sculpture; some foreign produc- 
tions were included. Of the paintings 53 were on loan, including— 
Decamps, The Critics; Leys, Nuns leaving the Cloister; Gudin, The 
Landing of Napoleon III. in Genoa; Linnell, The Harvest-field ; F. 
R. Pickersgill, Samson Betrayed; Millais, Leisure Hours; Elmore, 
Excelsior.—The Birmingham Exhibition of Art opened on the Ist of 
September, and is reported to have formed a very good collection ; 
many of the works being on loan, and the local display satisfactory. 
Among the contributions were—Linnell Senr., The Eve of the Deluge ; 
E. M. Ward, Hogarth’s Studio, 1739 ; Leighton, The Lady with Pea- 
cocks; Watts, Gennaro; Cox, Beeston Castle. A new exhibition by 
artists is also being organized at Birmingham, in Temple Row;; it is to 
remain open during the whole year.—The second exhibition at Leeds 
of the works of modern artists, in connexion with the Yorkshire Art- 
Union, opened on the 8th of October.—The Brighton Art-Society 
opened its annual exhibition, at the Pavilion, towards the end of Sep- 
tember; almost all the contributions were from local artists, and the 
total exceeded 400. Two of the water-colours mentioned with special 
commendation are by Mr W. H. Millais, The Lake of Uni, and the 
Lake of Lugano.—In the Glasgow Exhibition of last season the sales 
of pictures amounted to nearly £5000, being more than double the 
proceeds of the preceding gathering. The visitors numbered about 
55,000. Another Scotch exhibiting body, the West of Scotland 
Academy, was less successful, selling at its late exhibition only 63 
paintings and drawings, for £566; and of these only two went as high 
as 25 guineas apiece. The Bristol Fine Arts Academy, also, is in an 
unpromising condition. Less than £800 worth of pictures was sold 
in 1863, and the proceeds of admission were only £24 19s. In 
Bristol was held the 1864 meeting of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. The fine-arts department comprised nearly 400 
works, the great majority of them by local artists; there was also a 
-large collection of industrial art.—The thirty-sixth annual Exhibition 
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of the Hibernian Academy was held last summer. The contributions 
were chiefly by Irish artists, and are reported to have shown progress ; 
the number of works on loan was small. One picture named with 
particular approbation was by Mr Edward Sheil, “the Angel of the 
Prayer-offering” (from the Apocalypse) ; the main subject was sur- 
rounded by sixteen smaller ones illustrative of human life. 

Paintings executed, @&c—Mr Armitage has completed the re- 
painting of the frescoes by Mr Dyce, which had partially decayed in 
All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, London. His experience in 
fresco-painting leads him to the conclusion that, for permanence, 
natural earths must be used, and only four or five colours.—Copying 
the mistake of a contemporary, our last Record ascribed to Mr Weigall 
the figures of Ghiberti and Mantegna in the arcade-series at South 
Kensington; the real author of these figures is Mr Wehnert. The 
Palissy also was erroneously attributed to Mr Cave Thomas, instead of 
Mr Townroe. Mr Leighton has added a figure of Niccolo Pisano, and 
Mr Poynter one of Phidias, to the series. Apelles is assigned to the 
same painter; Maestro Giorgio to Mr Hart; Fra Angelico to Mr 
Cope; Holbein to Mr Marks; Flaxman to Mr Yeames; and Stothard 
to Mr Gamble. These six will belong to the Western Court, together 
with Inigo Jones by Mr Morgan, and Jean Goujon by Mr Bowler, 
already set up, and the Peter Fischer by Mr W. B. Scott, previously 
mentioned by us. One of Mr Poynter’s figures will be executed in mosaic, 
with a gold ground, by Messrs Harland and Fisher—Mr Henry Doyle 
has decorated a Roman Catholic Church at Cabra, near Dublin, with 
a series of paintings on dry plaster (not strictly fresco) ; this church is 
attached to a Dominican Convent, and is Italian in its style of archi- 
tecture. The works have been highly praised, both for conception and 
for finish; they consist of ten pictures in the apse, along with arab- 
esque work. In the central and largest space is represented the Holy 
Family ; on each side, in separate compartments, the chief saints of the 
Dominican order ; and above, in circular spaces, singing angels, holding 
crowns for the saints. All the figures are somewhat beyond life-size. 
The ceiling has four chief compartments, each bearing emblematic 
decorations and two medallion pictures of Saints of the Old Testament 
adapted to illustrate the attributes of Christ and of the Madonna, such 
as Justice and Humility. Rachel, Solomon, Ruth, David, Esther, and 
Judith, are among these figures. 

Sales.—By Messrs Christie & Co., 17th and 18th June, Pictures 
belonging to the late Earl of Clare, 39 lots, Lord C. Townshend, the 
late Mr E. Ellice, and Messrs G. A. Hoskins and E. G. Vernon Har- 
court. (Clare collection) —Ruysdael : A Landscape, with a Cottage near 
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a pool, and Peasants on a road, £210 5s. (Vokins) ; An Upright Land- 
scape, with a River rushing over broken ground, and a Fortress on the 
bank, £225 10s. (Holloway). Weenix: A Dead Hare hanging on a 
tree, £378 (Ward). Greuze: A Young Girl caressing a Spaniel, 
#1071 (Durlacher). Van Huysum: A group of roses, peonies, and 
pinks, bird’s nest, &c., £525 (Farrer). Netscher: La Tricoteuse, 
£409 10s. (Cox). Dou: An Astrologer holding a candle and leaning 
over a book, £703 tos. (Haynes). Murillo; A Peasant with a bottle, 
drinking from a glass, £1365 (Rutley). (Townshend collection)— 
Vandyck: Portrait of Madame Le Roy, #94 tos. (Bourne). Reynolds : 
F. M. Count La Lippe, £131 5s. (Smith). (Ellice collection)— Van 
der Capella: A River Scene, with a state barge, boats, and figures, 
£535 10s. (Pearce). W. Van de Velde; A Calm, Man-of-war and 
boats at Anchor, £210 (ditto) ; A Calm, Fishing-craft and Yachts at 
Anchor, £294 (ditto). (Hoskins collection)—Murillo : St Joseph with 
the Infant Saviour on his knee (Manchester, 1857), £304 10s. 
(Moore). (Harcourt collection)—Raphael: The Virgin and an Angel, 
£525 (Anthony). (Another property)—J. Schorel: The Life of St 
Augustine, 11 compartments in gold borders, #79 16s. (Adams). 
Teniers: An Enchantress quitting Tartarus, from the Rogers and other 
collections, #126 (Bourne). Velasquez: Four persons playing at 
Monti, #210 (Cox). Total for the Sale, £6772 17s.—By the 
same, 23rd June, the Pictures and Water-colours collected by the 
late Mr John Hewett, 173 \ots. (Water-colours)—Cattermole: Sir 
Walter Raleigh witnessing the Execution of Essex; Ravenswood and 
Lucy Ashton, forest background, #294; The Page’s Frolic. Cow: 
Val Crucis Abbey. (Oils)—Barrett: A Grand Classical Landscape, 
with a castle on the bank of a river, and figures driving sheep, £87 
3s. T. S. Cooper: Common Fare, £288 15s. The range of prices 
was not large at this sale, the total being #2652 17s. 6d.—By the 
same, 25th June, the modern Pictures and Drawings collected by Mr 
T. H. Mc Connel, 113 lots, and others, 33 lots. (Mc Connel drawings)— 
William Hunt: The Sisters, Candle-light Lessons; A Moated House 
in Kent; A Woman reading by candle-light. Turner: A Dockyard ; 
Dover Cliff; Lowestoft, £134 10s. (Agnew). De Wint : Loading Corn. 
Prout: Oberwesel ; Mayence, #54 12s. Gilbert: Richard III. order- 
ing the Arrest of Hastings, £68 5s. E. Duncan: The Wrecks, #145 
19s. Cattermole: Old English Hospitality. Cox: The Hay-field, 
£215 5s. (Agnew). (Oils)—Wilkie: Mary Queen of Scots, the night 
before her execution. J. T. Linnell: The Path through the Wood, Spring, 
£420 (Agnew). Auguste Bonheur: A Landscape with Sheep, 
#115 tos. (Gilbert). Hook: Beaching the Boat, £210 (Flatou).. 
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(Another property, Oils)—Miller: Gillingham Church, £183 153s. 
(Levy). (Water-colours) — William Hunt: The Maid of all Work, 
£85 1s. Barrett: A Classical Landscape, glowing effect of after- 
noon sun, £132 6s. (Agnew). Total for the Mc Connell: collection, 
£3625 17s. 6d.; for the other works, £1671 9s.—By the same, 8th 
July, a portion of the modern Pictures collected by Mr J. Morby. Meis- 
sonnier: The Puritan Soldier. Gallait : The Voice from the Prison, 
1863. Géréme: The Corps de Garde, 1864. Rosa Bonheur: Breton 
Oxen, engraved. Stanfield; Dunbar Castle, engraved. Roberts : 
The High Altar at Seville. Holman Hunt: The Farmhouse Maid, 
1864. E. M. Ward: Marie Antoinette parting from the Dauphin.— 
By the same, gth and 11th July, modern Pictures and Drawings from 
different collections. (Water-colours)—Turner.: A Sea-piece, £65 6s. 
(Webster). William Hunt: The Old Brewers, Oxford, with autograph 
letter at the back, £69 7s. (Suteridge) ; A Boy with a Lantern, £75 125. 
(Wyatt) ; Bird’s Nest and Apple-blossoms, #156 10s. (Smith). 
Thackeray: Malbrouk s’en va t’en guerre, £8 8s. (Frost). Prout: 
Nuremberg, the Frauenkirche, #141 15s. (E. White). Stanfield: 
Mont Pilate, Lucerne, #94 10s. (Vokins) ; Woothbarrow Bay, Dor- 
setshire, £118 13s. (Pattison). (Oils) —Miiller : Bristol from Bedmin- 
ster Fields, £199 10s. (E. White); Waiting for the Ferry, Bacha- 
rach, £299 5s. (Graves). Turner: Barnes Terrace on the Thames, 
1827, £1102 10s. (Webster). Gilbert : Rembrandt in his Studio, 1860, 
#194 5s. (Colnaghi). Collins : A Coast-scene, with Fishwomen and 
Children, £267 15s. (Weston). (Prints)—Turner: Fourteen num- 
bers of the Liber Studiorum, chiefly with the Master’s initials im the 
corner, £63 (Graves). Total for the first day, £8500. 

Old Paintings.—A weekly contemporary lately stated that the person 
who served, when a child, as a model for Reynolds’s Infant Hercules, 
is now a farmer named Rolfe, still living. However, a picture-dealer in 
King-street, Covent Garden, used to say that he himself had been 
the model for both the Hercules and the Puck. 

Painted Glass.—In Gloucester Cathedral, a memorial-window to | 
the late Dean (afterwards Bishop) Luxmore has been erected in the 
East cloister, executed by-Messrs Ballantine and Son. There are three 
tiers of eight lights each; the middle tier containing pictures which 
represent the Saviour in his relation to children. A brass will be placed 
under this window.— A stained-glass memorial-window, by Messrs Cox 
and Son, was erected in July in. the North transept of Peterborough 
Cathedral. In one light is a life-size figure of the Saviour on the sea- 
shore ;-in the other, the Incredulity of Thomas; both surmounted by 
canopies.—The painted-glass decoration of Glasgow Cathedral was 
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complete early in the autumn, with the exception of one window, 
which is to be illustrated with the history of Saul, by Strahiiber. The 
admirers of Munich glass bestow very high praise indeed upon the 
general execution of the scheme.—The painted-glass window of the 
Nativity, designed by Mr Millais, and executed by Messrs Lavers and 
Barraud, and which was included in the Exhibition of Painted Glass, 
at the South Kensington Museum, will form one of a series of six in 
Worcester College Chapel, Oxford. Mr Holiday will design the other 
windows, the commission for them having been relinquished by Mr 
Millais.—A stained-glass window, designed by Mr Poynter, and ex- 
ecuted by Messrs Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, has been placed in the 
restored Maison Dieu, Dover. It represents the landing of the 
Emperor Sigismund opposed at Dover by the Duke of Gloucester and 
other noblemen, in the reign of our Henry V.i—Mr Holman Hunt’s 
picture of the Light of the World has been adopted for a stained-glass 
window at Dundee. 

Obituary—Mr H. J. Pidding, a painter of humorous scenes, and 
especially of fish-subjects, and a member of the Society of British 
Artists, died at Greenwich on the 13th of June, aged sixty-seven.—The 
admired still-life painter, George Lance, born in 1802, at Little Easton, 
near Colchester, died on the 18th of June, at Sunnyside, near Birken- 
head. His health had been declining for several months. He studied 
under Haydon, and in the Royal Academy, and began exhibiting there 
in 1828,—the total number of his pictures considerably exceeding 400. 
In the middle period of his career he painted various figure-subjects, 
but they are not such as to give him a solid standing in that branch of 
art. The principal quality of his still-life is that it is extremely 
“telling ”—telling in both colour, texture, and ensemble. Upon the 
more highly trained spectators it is apt to pall; yet it may fairly be said 
that no contemporary British painter of still-life in oils equalled Lance, 
or even rivalled him. His imitative skill was also saliently displayed in 
the touching-up of the great Hunting-piece by Velasquez in the 
National Gallery, as testified by himself in 1853: many people still 
refuse to believe his evidence in its full extent. Mr Lance is spoken of 
a3 a man of rare worth and integrity.—Mr M. J. Lawless, a painter 
and designer of not inconsiderable skill and promise, with a bent 
towards the style of Meissonnier, died about the beginning of the 
autumn, in his twenty-eighth year only, at his father’s house, Pem- 
bridge Crescent, Bayswater. He was mainly self-educated, but had 
studied at the drawing-academies of Mr Cary and Mr Leigh: his 
personal character is reported amiable. Two of his principal pic- 
tures, exhibited in the Royal Academy, were the Widow Hogarth 
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selling her husband’s prints, and a Priest in a boat, summoned for an 
extreme unction. 

ScutprureE.— Public Institutions.— An interesting collection of 
Buddhist antiquities, discovered by Mr E. Harris and Mr Turnbull 
in the ruins of a monastery at Sultangunge on the Ganges, has been 
placed in the Museum of the Asiatic Society. The principal item is a 
copper or bronze image of Buddh, 7 ft 6 in. in height, weighing nearly 
a ton, and supposed to be more than 2000 years old: this has now 
been presented, by its owner Mr J. Thornton, to the town of Birming- 
ham, and will find a permanent abiding-place there. The collection 
includes also several smaller figures in copper and stone, some of them 
inscribed with letters which show them to belong to the 2nd or 3rd 
century.—The Society of Wood-carvers has issued a Report for the 
year ended the 7th of July last, showing that the body then consisted 
of 164 members, all residing in London except 19. 

Statues Erected, Commissions, @c.— Mr Thornycroft’s bronze 
equestrian statue of the Prince Consort was unveiled at Halifax on 
the 17th of September. The total height of the monument is 18 ft. 
This sculptor has also finished the marble statues of James I. and 
Charles I., for the corridor of the House of Lords. The colossal Albert 
statue for Perth, by Mr William Brodie, was uncovered towards the 
end of August. The figure is in freestone, g ft high, upon a pedestal 
of 13 ft. The Prince is represented in the robes of the Order of the 
Thistle, with his right hand on a column, holding an open scroll marked 
with the plan of the Great Exhibition building of 1851. The statue at 
the London Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum was uncovered on the gth of 
August. It is in marble, upwards of 8 ft high, on a pedestal exceeding 
6 ft. The Prince is represented as if replying to the address delivered 
when he laid the foundation-stone of the Albert wing of this Asylum : 
he holds a scroll in one hand. The sculptor was Mr Earle; the cost, 
within £700. At Abingdon, the monument consists of a colossal 
statue of the Prince, in his robes as Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter, by Mr Bolton. The columnar structure of the monument, 
designed by Mr J. Gibbs, is more than usually elaborate, and combined 
with medallions of the Queen, heraldic emblems, &c.—The statue of 
the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, by Baron Marochetti, erected in 
front of the Shire Hall, Hereford, was unveiled on the 3rd of Septem- 
ber. Itis in bronze, 7 ft 6 in. high, on a plinth of 6 ft 6 in., and is 
said to be a striking likeness. A marble bust of this statesman, by 
Mr Weekes, was also placed, towards the middle of September, in 
Westminster Abbey, in the West transept, near the memorial of Sir 
Eyre Coote. The statue of John Hunter, by the same artist, which 
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appeared in the last Academy exhibition, has been placed in the 
Hunterian Museum.—The statue of the late Duke of Bedford, by Mr 
E. B. Stephens, was uncovered on the 1oth of August, in the Abbey 
Yard, Tavistock ; it is in bronze, 7 ft high, on a pedestal of 8 ft. The 
Duke is represented in his robes as a peer, wearing the Order of the 
Garter : the likeness is reported to be good.—Mr Foley’s bronze statue 
of Father Mathew, at the North end of Patrick-street, Cork, was un- 
veiled on the roth of October. The Father, in his ordinary costume, 
is represented as in the act of administering the temperance-pledge, 
holding the medal in his left hand, and raising the right in benediction. 
The figure is 84 ft high, on a pedestal of 94 ft; the prop introduces a 
cross amid foliage. Towards the end of September, the same sculptor 
shipped off his marble statue of Lord Elphinstone, for erection in the 
Town-hall, Bombay. His model for the Birmingham monument to the 
Prince Consort has been approved. The Prince is represented in the 
robes of the Order of the Garter; and the statue will be placed under a 
rich Gothic canopy, to be executed by Professor Chamberlain of Birm- 
ingham. The total sum raised for the Dublin monument to O’Connell, 
of which the foundation-stone was laid on the 8th of August, is £8000. 

Mr Foley is understood to have obtained this commission also, 

Old Sculptures discovered, restored, &c.—The monuments of the 
Lords of Cobham, in Cobham Church, including the celebrated series 
of monumental brasses, are being restored ; the sculptured work by Mr 
Richardson, and the brasses by Mr J. G. Waller—The monument to 
Swift, in Dublin Cathedral, has been removed to another part of the 
building, nearer the Dean’s burial-place. Other monuments also have 
been removed.—Messrs Colnaghi have had on view an old Italian 
terra-cotta of the Virgin and Child with Angels, under a canopy or 
tabernacle ; two cherubs upon pillars hold a garland, which crosses the 
whole composition. Orcagna has been suggested as the modeller, but 
probably without any sufficient grounds. This work was for a long 
while in the chapel of the Palazzo Canigrani, bedaubed with whitewash, 
from which it was freed by its recent purchaser, an English gentleman. 

Obituary.—Alfred Joseph Stothard, the sixth son of the painter, 
himself a medallist, died on the 6th of October, of paralysis, aged 
seventy-one: he produced medallions from Chantrey’s bust of Scott, 
and from the heads of Byron and Canning. 

MiscetLangous.—Publlic Collections and Institutions, €&§c.— 
A number of artists memorialized Lord Stanhope, the chairman 
of the late Commission on the Royal Academy, with regard to the 
reforms proposed by the Academicians ; expressing their objections to 
the plan concerning the Associates, and their preference for the one 
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which the Commission had previously proposed—an Associate body of 
fifty, having a voice in the general assembly. On the 20th of July, 
the painters. Messrs Calderon and Leighton, and the sculptor Mr 
Stephens, were elected Associates of the Academy—of course, under 
the same system as all previous Associates. On the 16th of December, 
Messrs Faed and Horsley were raised from the Associate to the Aca- . 
demician list. The two painters who stood next in the poll are said to 
have been Messrs Richmond and Lewis: and the non-success of the 
latter in competition with his junior associate, Mr Faed, is surely not a 
little disgraceful to the Academy, were there no other feature of the elec- 
tion to demur to.—At the Society of Antiquaries, on the 16th of June, 
Mr O. Morgan exhibited a series of papal rings, one of the best collections 
known. Captain Dunbar produced a drawing, said to be accurate, of that 
notorious Graffito, discovered in Rome about seven years ago, wherein is 
represented the crucifixion of a human figure with the head of an ass, and 
a bystander apparently in adoration, inscribed in Greek, ‘ Alexamenos 
worships God.”—The Archzological Institute, under the presidency of 
Lord Leigh, held its chief annual assembly at Warwick from the 26th 
of July to the 2nd of August. On the 27th of July the members visited 
Warwick Castle, where the picture-gallery was described by Mr Scharf. 
On various days, Mr Bloxam lectured “ On some rare and curious Se- 
pulchral Monuments in Warwickshire of the 13th and 14th centuries ;” 
Dr Wellaston, “On Foreign Mosaics, especially upon those found in 
Halicarnassus, Carthage, Italy, Pompeii, France, Spain, Germany, and 
Switzerland ;” Mr E. T. Craig, “On the portraits, bust, mask, and 
monument of Shakespeare ;” Mr Winston, on the stained glass in 
the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick; and that in the East windows of 
Lichfield Cathedral. On the 30th, during the visit to Stratford Church, 
the vicar, the Rev. G. Granville, detailed the process of clearing off 
Malone’s whitewash from the Shakespeare bust, and averred that the 
colours now re-displayed are the identical old ones, save that such hues as 
had partially worn off have been replaced. The Institute set up a tem- 
porary Museum in the Warwick Corn Exchange, comprising the fol- 
lowing items. ‘Portraits of Sir Nicholas and Lady Throkmorton, 1576. 
A picture, dated 1596, showing seven columns of persons who were im- 
prisoned in the diocese of Ely for Roman-catholicism, including Sir 
Thomas Throkmorton: above, a modified copy of the Tabula Eliensis 
(contributed by Sir William Throkmorton). Sir Thomas Leigh, Lord 
Mayor of London at Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation. C. Janssen, 1624: 
Jane, wife of Arthur Gregory. A Pompeian fresco of Mercury and 
Apollo. Paris Bordone (or Zucchero ?): The Duchess of Feria; a series 
of portraits of Queen Elizabeth. Honthorst, 1640: The Princess-Palatine 
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Sophia, mother of George I. ; 1642, The Queen of Bohemia, gathering 
some roses, full-length. Kneller: Henry Wise, who planted Kensing- 
ton Gardens. Borsseler: Sir William Dugdale, life-size. Kranach : 
The Emperor Maximilian and his sister, on panel. Canaletto: several 
views of Warwick Castle, about 1746. Anne Boleyn and her sister 
Mary. Lord Robert Brooke, killed at the siege of Lichfield in 1642. 
The entire collection of Lord Warwick’s Limoges Enamels, 44, and 
about 30 sent by Mr Greaves, M.P. Passe : Stuart portraits engraved 
on oval silver plates. Miniatures of Charles II., the King and Queen 
of Bohemia, and Lord Craven. Cooper: miniature of Cromwell. 
Oliver: Ben Jonson. Goltzius: Medallion of Robert, Earl of Leices- 
ter, minutely engraved on a silver-gilt plate. Bronzes, ivories, metal- 
work, armour, &c. At the ordinary meeting of the Institute in Lon- 
don, on the 1st of July, Mr H. F. Holt read a paper “ On the famous 
wood-cut St Christopher, 1423,” belonging to Earl Spencer, generally 
reputed to be the oldest wood-cut of known date. Mr Holt believes 
1493 to be the correct date, the alteration being a forgery. On the 4th 
of November the very curious cinque-cento paintings at Amberly 
Castle, near Arundel, attributed to Bernardi, and representing three fe- 
male half-figures, were exhibited by the Bishop of Chichester: they are 
reputed the best extant works of this artist. One of them is inscribed 
“ Cassandra, and a plausible surmise is that they belong to a series of 
the ‘ Nine Worthies’ of the female sex.’—The British Archeological 
Association held its twenty-first annual meeting at Ipswich from 
the 8th to the 13th of August, Mr George Tomline, President.— 
On the zoth of June, at the Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts, Mr Cave Thomas read a lecture on “ Metronomy; the 
Quantitative Analysis of Phenomena, and Demonstration of the 
Measure of the Ideal.” Mr Thomas contends that the materials of 
esthetics can be rated quantitatively, and the discussion of questions 
of art be thereby brought to the precision of dn exact science: (the 
lecture has been published in the “ Builder”). On the 15th of July 
the Society awarded their prize-medals for the season :—for Historical 
Painting, to Mr Pettie, for his “George Fox refusing to take the 
oath at Houlker Hall;” for Genre, to Mr E. Nicol, for “Waiting 
for the Train ;” for Landscape, to Mr G. Cole, for “ Harvesting in 
Surrey ;” for Water-colours, to Mr Walker, for “Spring,” and Mr 
Shalders, for “ Evening near Dorking.”—At the Royal Institution, on 
the 27th of May, Mr R. S. Poole delivered a lecture “On Greek 
Coins, as illustrating Greek Art.”—At the Bath meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Mr W. Poole King 
delivered a lecture “‘On the Premature Decay of the Frescoes in the 
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Houses of Parliament, its Causes and Remedy.” Mr King considers 
the sulphate of soda in the walls to be the active cause of the decay, 
and advocates warmth and dryness as essential for preservation of the 
pictures, whether in fresco proper or in stereochrome. ‘‘ Fresco-paint- 
jug on fresh-water lime-stone walls, kept constantly warm and dry, will 
have the best chance of endurance for ages yet to come.”—The Limoges 
and other enamels, 21 in number, bequeathed by the late Sir Francis Scott, 
have been placed in the Midland Institute, Birmingham; they are 
plaques for the most part.—The Council of the Architectural Museum, 
along with some private individuals, have offered the following prizes 
to art-workmen. For a carving of a pulpit-panel in oak, subject the 
Good Samaritan, £20 and #10; for the best reductions in silver of a 
cast of foliage, #10 and #5 5s.; for enamels, two of £10 each. The 
judges will be the Committee of the Ecclesiological Society, Mr Ruskin, 
Mr Robinson, and Mr Burges.—The Trustees of the Taylor Prize-fund 
in Dublin determined on the 23rd of November a prize-competition by 
art-students, Irish by either birth or education; the subjects were a 
drawing or cartoon in chalk of the Good Samaritan, or of the meeting 
of ZEneas and Dido after the Shipwreck, the figures to a scale of 3 feet, 
prizes of £10 each ; the best landscape in oil-colour, £20.—The art- 
season of 1864 has been announced as one of unexampled prosperity, 
the sums realized by sale of works of art being larger than ever before ; 
for instance, the receipts at the Royal Academy amounted to £12,384, 
the largest sum yet realized by more than #2000, and 57,000 cata- 
logues were sold; the sales at the Society of British Artists produced 
£000. It is calculated that more than £400,000 must have been 
paid altogether in the United Kingdom for works of contemporary art. 
The Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, opened from the 
12th of February to the 7th of May, is said to have been in like 
manner more than usually successful in sales, but below the average in 
the number of visitors. The contents were 698 oil and water-colour 
paintings, and 50 works of sculpture. The new President of this body, 
elected on the 4th of July, to succeed Sir Watson Gordon, is Mr George 
Harvey, the domestic and historical painter. Mr Noel Paton succeeds 
to the office of Queen’s Limner for Scotland.—The Art-exhibition by 
Painters and Amateurs, held in 1863 for the relief of the Lancashire 
Distress, produced #3008 2s. 7d., out of which #2550 went to the 
actual relief of the sufferers. 

Decorative Designs. — The first mosaic of the apse of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, designed by Mr Alfred Stevens, and executed by Dr Salviati, 
was uncovered on the 22nd of July. It fills the south-westernmost 
spandril of the arches under the dome. The subject is Isaiah with two 
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Angels, who hold tablets, one shut, the other open ; the prophet peers, 
as it were, into the arcane volume of the future, to transcribe its secrets 
into his own book. The style is impressive, evidently not unin- 
fluenced by reminiscences of the works of Michael Angelo in the 
Sixtine Chapel. The background is of gold mosaic. The cost of the 
work is stated at about £750, or £3 per square foot. 

Sales—By Messrs Sotheby & Co., 30th June to 12th July, the 
collection of Engravings formed bly Mr Julian Marshall, comprising 
the works of the most eminent engravers of the ancient and modern 
schools of Italy, Germany, Holland, Flanders, France, and England ; 
“of the highest quality both as to impression and condition, many 
having formed the chief ornaments of the principal collections that 
have been dispersed for many years past, in this country or on the 
continent.” Baldini: Monte Sancto di Dio, #70. Durer: Adam 
and Eve, #41 10s.; the Passion of Christ, £60; St Hubert, #46; 
St Jerome in his chamber, £49. Vandyck: a volume of etchings in 
early states, the most complete series ever sold, £400. Faithorne : 
Charles II. in armour, £45. Mair; the Scroll presented, #58. 
Miiller: Madonna di San Sisto, £86. Nanteuil: Pompone de Bel- 
liévre, £44; Niello of the Resurrection, #40. Ostade: Singers at 
the Window, £47 5s. Pontius: Portrait of Rubens, £40-10s. Mare’ 
Antonio: Adam and Eve eating the forbidden fruit, after Raphael, 
almost unique, £86; Bacchanalian Frieze, £81; L’ Homme aux deux 
Trompettes, £41. Rembrandt: Christ on the Cross, undescribed, and 
Christ appearing to the Magdalene, £84; Ecce Homo, #71; the 
Gold-weigher, #51; the Three Trees,. £67 10s. Ruysdael: Les 
Voyageurs, £69. The Master of 1466: the Virgin kneeling in 
Prayer, £53. Martin Schén: Christ appearing to the Magdalene, 
£52. Strange: Charles I.-in bis robes, #62. Toschi: Lo Spasimo, 
£43. Woollett; Niobe, £48. Total, £8352 1s. 6d. The very 
large prices which we have cited represent the high average obtained 
throughout. Various foreign amateurs competed with the English ; 
the latter generally, however, carrying the day.—By the same, 29th and 
goth July, the Theatrical and other Portraits and Engravings, and miscel- 
laneous works of art, collected by the late Mr George Daniel (following 
the sale of the very valuable library). Cor: The Pier at Dieppe, 
£98 14s. Prout: Interior of a Foreign Cathedral, £54 12s. Stan- 
field: Stone-house Bridge, #103 19s.; Indian Mountain-scene, 
£112 7s. Wilkie: The Abbotsford Family, 1817, £30 10s. Barrett, 
Cattermole, De Wint, Stothard, &c. Garrick’s Casket formed out of 
the Shakespeare Mulberry-tree, £9. Attributed to Cellini: A Crucifix 
in hard wood, £31 10s. Total for the prints and drawings, £1880 11s. 
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—By Messrs Jackson and Sons, 6th of September, the famous old 
carved bedstead termed the Great Bed of Ware, mentioned by Shake- 
speare. “The posts, representing urns, are of elaborate workmanship, 
and the back of the bed is also finely carved. On the tester there is 
carved work of red and white roses, which are believed to represent the 
union of the Houses of York and Lancaster. The date upon the 
wood is 1463.” The only bid was £105; the bidder being Mr H. 
Willmott, of the Railway Tavern, Hertford, on commission (as stated) 
for Mrs Charles Dickens. 

Obituary.—Mr Charles Winston, the author of “Hints on Glass 
Painting,” 1847, and some other works, by profession a Barrister, died 
in the Temple on the 3rd of October, of heart-disease. He has left 
to the British Museum his “unrivalled collection ” of original draw- 
ings of stained glass. Mr Winston was a great authority upon all 
questions connected with this form of art, and was consulted upon 
many important occasions. He was son of the Rev. Benjamin 
Winston (a name substituted by the father for the original family name 
of Sandford) of Farningham, and was born in 1814. “ His personal 
character and social qualities endeared him to a large circle of friends ;” 
he was active and acute, with a keen sense of the ludicrous.—The 
celebrated wood+cut designer and etcher, John Leech, died on the 2gth 
of October, of angina pectoris. For comic invention combined with 
genuine artistic skill and great fertility, and devoted much more 
(especially of late years) to the hitting-off of social aspects and oddities 
than to caricature, or the grotesque tending towards the tragic or 
horrible, Leech stood certainly at the head of all British designers. He 
was of Irish descent, but born in London on the 2gth of August, 1817, 
son of the landlord of Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet-street ; some of his 
very earliest published designs were in “ Bell’s Life” for 1836. Of 
late he was much engaged upon the coloured enlargements of his 
“ Punch ” drawings, of which an exhibition was held in 1862; indeed, 
incessant and hurried labour upon these works, and duplicates of them, 
more especially, appears to have brought him to the grave. All who 
knew him concur in representing Mr Leech as a man of singular kind- 
liness and worth ; his burial-place is at Kensal Green. 


FOREIGN. 


PainTING.—France.—M. Paul Balze has invented, or re-invented, 
a process of painting on enamel on a large scale, intended to super- 
sede mosaic, fresco, and other methods of mural decoration. M. A. 
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Pichot has published a pamphlet advocating this process, White tiles 
are placed upon the floor, numbered so that their proper arrangement 
may be preserved. The artist paints his picture on the tile-surtface 
with a full brush; and re-touches it, if necessary, after the tiles have 
been re-baked, and they are then fit to be placed on the wall as a con- 
tinuous picture. Inexpensiveness, immunity from foul air, and perfect 
facility in cleaning, are some of the advantages of this method. There 
seems, however, to be little or no novelty in it—at least, in principle. 

Italy.—A recent Exhibition of painting and sculpture, in the Ac- 
cademia of Florence, is reported to have contained no mythological or 
classical pictures, and none of the “ Holy Family” order, but rather 
medizval, domestic, landscape, and especially contemporary national 
subjects. This was the first exhibition held by a new “ Society for the 
Promotion of the Fine Arts,” the officers of which are elective, and 
annually renewed. The funds are appropriated for purposes similar to 
those of our Art Unions ; going to the purchase, one half of works to 
be given as prizes, and the other half of works from which the prize- 
men select at their own discretion. There are about four hundred 
members of this Association, at two francs a share. The exhibiting 
artists were from all parts of Italy—more than go painters, and about 
20 sculptors. The following works are specified with approval: Ca- 
stagnola: Lippo Lippi wooing the novice, a picture of great expression. 
Tedesco: Friends of Dante—playing, singing, &c., while the youthful 
poet looks on. Borroni: Florentine Gamins dragging out of Florence 
the disinterred corpse of the Conspirator, Jacopo de’ Pazzi, good in 
colour. Ademollo: Colonel Bocchi, shot by the Russians at Warsaw, 
pathetic and fine. Induno: Gretchen leaving church before meeting 
Faust. Zocchi: A statue of the young Michael Angelo, chiselling the 
masque of a Satyr, very intense. The sculpture generally is said to 
have been not equal to the painting.—The large collection of paintings 
in the Crocette Palace, Florence, has been removed to the Dogana. 
Many additions have been made to it since 1859; The Abdication of 
the Duke of Athens, by Ussi, pictures of the anti-Austrian Campaign, 
&e. 

Germany.—The annual Berlin Exhibition of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture opened on the 4th of September at the Berlin Academy. Only 
800 works were contributed, against 1100 in 1863, and 1500 in 1862. 
The quality of the paintings, however, is said to have been better than 
on any former occasion ; technical progression, diminution in scale, 
and the eschewing of very ambitious subjects, going together. Among 
the works particularly commended are—Miiller (Frankfort): a life- 
sized figure of a nude woman lying in a wood. Ernst Ewald: The 
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Seven Mortal Sins, treated medizvally, and fine in drawing. De 
Heyden : A late miraculous apparition of St Barbara to a Miner, to 
whom she brought the Last Sacraments, promising and lofty in style. 
Lessing : Huss at the Stake, engraved, the only strictly historical work 
of particular mark. W. Camphausen: Frederick the Great holding a 
review at Potsdam, very correct, but deficient in colour. Pauwil 
(Antwerp): the Return to Antwerp of the persons exiled by Alva, very 
able and spirited. Richter and Knaus: Portraits. Genre subjects were 
predominant on the whole, and the late Danish campaign furnished 
many artists with a theme.—The frescoes by Kaulbach, in the new 
Berlin Museum, have been completed by the finishing of the last 
subject, the Reformation, on the staircase wall.—Mayence Cathedral is 
being decorated under the direction of Herr Veit, who supplies car- 
toons, while Herrn Settegast, Lasinsky, and Herrmann, are the princi- 
pal executants. The chancel and both transepts are finished, and the 
nave was in a forward state by the end of October. On the feur 
arches of the dome are frescoes of Abraham’s Sacrifice, the Agnus Dei, 
Christ as Saviour, and the Baptist ; and each of the adjoining span- 
drils is decorated with two Angels and a palm. The Lady Chapel will 
be similarly treated. Twenty spaces below the clerestory of the nave 
will receive frescoes of the Life of Christ, resembling those by Schrau- 
dolph in the Cathedral of Spire.—The collection of paintings by Old 
Masters, belonging to the late Senator Gaedertz, was sold by auction 
at Liibeck, on the 21st of September, and some following days. It 
comprised more than 300 pictures, with specimens of Lucas van 
Leyden, Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Coreggio, Francia, Kranach, &c. 
—Towards the beginning of October, a law-suit was terminated in 
Berlin between the direct and the collateral heirs of the celebrated 
Bliicher, by a decree that the objects in dispute should be sold by 
public auction. These are certain pictures which Bliicher found in 
1815 in the Palace of St Cloud, and saw fit to appropriate. They are 
— Gerard: Queen Hortense holding by the hand the present Emperor 
of the French, then between five and six years old; The Queen of 
Naples, wife of Murat, surrounded by her children’; * The Queen of 
Spain, holding by the hand her eldest daughter, aged nine. David: 
The Empress Marie Louise holding the King of Rome by the hand. 
Lefevre: The Princess Borghese. These are all life-sized works, in 
excellent preservation. Two other pictures, taken by Bliicher at the 
same time, belong now to the Kings of Prussia and of Wurtemberg. 
—Twenty-three “ most valuable ancient paintings” were announced, in 
October last, to have been lately discovered in the old Regierungs-gebaiide, 
in Munich.—Four “ splendid” paintings by the elder Holbein have 
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been bought by the Bishop of Augsburg for 6000 florins, and placed on 
view in Augsburg Cathedral; they formerly belonged to the Church 
of the Abbey of Weingarten, in Suabia.—Restorations have been in 
progress in the Church of the Minorites, in Cologne, a building of 
the 13th century. Some interesting wall-paintings have been dis- 
covered, supposed, from some coats of arms which appear in them, to 
belong to the fourteenth century. They are attributed to a painter of 
the Order, Brother Henry.—The largest glass-painting extant, it is 
announced, is the one commissioned for the principal portal of Cologne 
Cathedral, between the two towers. It represents the Last Judgment, 
after the cartoon by Cornelius, originally intended for the Campo Santo 
of Berlin, and will be 70 ft high. 

Switserland.—During some reparations in the so-called Corrazioni 
d’Orelli House, Lucerne, towards the middle of last summer, various 
frescoes, attributed to Hans Holbein, were discovered on a ceiling: 
they are dated 1523, a year in which the painter is known to have 
painted frescoes in several houses.of Lucerne; (one account, indeed, 
states that he lived in this very house). Among the subjects are the 
Annunciation, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Baptist, St Beatus, 
St Roch, and a Bishop consecrating a chalice.—The first oil-portrait 
which David executed of Napoleon, and which was once in the Em- 
peror’s boudoir, is notified to have been for the last thirty-seven years 
in private hands in the Swiss village, St Cerques. 

Spain.—A “splendid” portrait of Domenico Svarlatti, the only 
one known, has been discovered in Madrid. 

Russia.—The art-collections of the Hermitage Palace have been 
united, under the control of M. Gedeonow, a critic of repute, and will 
be re-arranged with the aid of Dr Waagen, who has already compiled 
an improved catalogue. These collections are now open to the public, 
and the visitors number sometimes as many as 600 a day. — The 
Society of Friends of Art, in Moscow, has instituted two prizes, 300 
and 100 roubles, for the best two oil-paintings representing scenes of 
Russian popular life. The competitors must be Russian natives, or 
Russian art-students. 

America.—Mr T. J. Bryan presented in March last his gallery of 
pictures to the New York Historical Society, in aid of their project 
for a historical museum and art-gallery in the Central Park. The 
pictures number about 250, valued at over £20,000. About the same 
time Mr J. J. Jarves, well-known as an American writer upon questions 
of art, presented his collection of pictures by the old masters to the same 
Society, on condition of their being relieved from a mortgage of #'5000. 
They are said to have cost more than £13,000. A subscription has 
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been started accordingly. In this collection are pictures attributed (on 
the high authority of Professor Giudici of Florence, among other judges) 
to Giotto, Duccio, Orcagna, Spinello Aretino, Memmi, Angelico, Paolo 
Uccello, Gozzoli, Masaccio, the two Lippi, Botticelli, Pollajuolo, 
‘Verrocchio, Pinturicchio, Mantegna, Perugino, Giovanni Bellini, Gior- 
gione, Sebastian del Piombo, Leonardo, Raphael, Cimabue : fourteen 
of the works are said to be even earlier than Cimabue. 

Scu_prure.—France.—The statue of the Comte de Gasparin, the 
agriculturist, for the town of Orange, was uncovered on the 11th of Sep- 
-tember : M. Pierre Hébert was the sculptor. The Count is represented 
seated, as about to write.—A statue was inaugurated towards the end 
of the summer at Besancon, to General Pajol, designed and cast by one 
of the General’s sons, himself a General of Cavalry.—Towards the be- 
ginning of July, in land belonging to M. Berryer at Angerville, a stone 
coffin in the form of an Angel was found underground. It contained, 
along with a pulverized skeleton, a large bronze bow! beautifully sculp- 
tured, a ring of the Lower Empire, a coin of Gratian, &c.—Authority 
was lately given for photographing the ancient and modern sculptures 
in the Louvre.—Aristide Husson, a well-known sculptor, died last 
summer : he was the favourite pupil of David d’Angers. Among his 
principal works in Paris are the statues of Bailly and Voltaire on the 
front of the Hétel de Ville; the Summer and Autumn on the Place de 
la Concorde ; and the Clovis at Ste Clothilde. 

Italy.—Cavalier Righetti, the recent purchaser of the Palazzo Pio, 
Piazza del Biscione, on the site of Pompey’s Theatre, Rome, in conduct- 
ing certain repairs to the building, brought to light a sort of construct- 
ive packing-case in brick and travertine, marked F. C. S., wherein was 
found a magnificent gilt bronze statue of a youthful Hercules. One 
conjecture is that this figure was thus hidden, to prevent its transfer to 
Constantinople by the son of Constantine. Inside it was a small fe- 
male head, in Parian marble, probably of Constantine’s period. One 
of the feet of the Hercules had been cut off, but carefully preserved ; the 
‘other was missing, and will be supplied by Tenerani. The accessories 
of club and lion’s skin are present, and the details in general are singu- 
larly delicate. The statue is 4 metres 25 centimetres in height, and has 
now been thoroughly cleaned. A commission of members of the Aca- 
demy of St Luke was appointed to report officially upon this antique ; 
and the majority have pronounced it to be a leading example of the 
fine period of Greek art—the minority being in favour of a still more 
laudatory verdict. The value was fixed at from 45 to 50 thousand 
scudi (the latter sum being equal to £10,805). An opinion prevails, 
however, that the real value is very far higher: indeed, the Emperor of 
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Russiais said to have made an actual offer of £14,800. Shortly after 
the Academy’s report was made, Cavalier Righetti presented the statue 
as a gift to the Pope. He intends to excavate the whole of this very 
promising site.—A large silver goblet “ of the most exquisite workman- 
ship,” supposed to be by Cellini, was found some months ago among 
ruins in Pistoja.—The statue erected to Rossini in his native Pesaro was 
unveiled on the 21st of August. It is by Baron Marochetti, and repre- 
sents the Musician seated. 

Germany.—Eight life-sized statues in sandstone have been placed on 
the front of the Royal Palace in Berlin: Magnanimity and Bravery by 
Professor Schievelbein ; Gentleness and Liberality by Herr Heidel ; 
Commerce and Arts by Herr Fischer; Industry and Navigation by 
Herr Striimer. Except the first two, these are all female figures.—The 
Committee for erecting a statue of King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia have selected the equestrian design by Herr Blaser. The design 
chosen in the first instance was by Herr Mohr, and represented the king 
as receiving back his crown from Bliicher and other military heroes. 
This, however, was not quite agreeable to court susceptibilities, and 
Herr Mohr has received a Professorship instead of the commission. —A 
statue of the late King of Prussia, at Colberg, was unveiled about the 
middle of July —The general direction of the Royal Museums in Berlin 
has acquired an engraved gem of great value, a bust of Antoninus 
Pius. It bears evidence of having been buried for years ; but the only 
mutilation is a slight damage to the tip of the nose.—Some valuable 
additions have lately been made to the Royal Museum of casts in Ber- 
lin; including the celebrated Brunswick Lion, ascribed to a.p. 1166, 
and a series of casts obtained by a commission which recently visited 
Athens.—A cast-iron statue of Kant, by Rauch, was uncovered at K6- 
nigsberg on the 23rd of October, close by the house which the philoso- 
pher inhabited. The figure and pedestal together stand 18 feet high.— 
The marble statue of Rauch, by Herr Drake, has been completed: he is 
represented in the costume of the day.—The monument to Melanc- 
thon, by Professor Drake of Berlin, was inaugurated at Bretten, in the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, on the 30th of October—The new Hungarian 
Academy in Pesth is receiving a series of terra-cotta statues. Five of 
these are by Siemering, Afinger, and other Berlin artists; representing 
Leibnitz, Newton, Descartes, Galileo, and Raphael_—A young Nurem- 
bergian named Volk, a self-taught artist, took a mask of the face of 
Stonewall Jackson, and made a bust from it; and became the prize- 
man in a competition offered by the Seceded States for a monument to 
the hero. This work, an equestrian figure, is now in hand.— Herr 
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Julius Lippelt, the sculptor, died towards the middle of the year, leaving 
almost completed the Schiller monument for Munich. 

Belgium.—lIt has been determined to erect in Antwerp a statue to 
the younger Teniers, by M. Ducaju. This work not being ready, how- 
ever, for the late bicentenary of the Académie Royale des Beaux Arts, 
M. J. van Arendonck was commissioned to execute for the occasion a 
figure of Antwerp crowning the bust of Teniers, which will be allowed 
a permanent station in some public promenade. Another Antwerp 
statue, erected towards the end of the summer, is a figure of the poet 
Jean Théodore van Ryswyck, who was born in that city on the 8th 
of July 1811, and died in 1849. A print of this work seems to show 
it to transgress in both literality and pretension—A marble group of 
the brothers Van Eyck, by M. Léopold Wiener, was erected towards 
the middle of September at Maas-Eyck, Flanders. John van Eyck is 
represented as showing his first oil-picture to Hubert. 

Portugal.—Artists of all nations were invited to send in, up to the 
end of October, models for a statue to the late King Pedro IV., in 
Lisbon. Five prizes were offered, varying from about #110 to £462. 

MisceLLangous.—France.—At the last distribution of fine art 
prizes in the Louvre, on the 13th of August, a new prize, of the grand 
amount of £4000, was announced, to be termed “Grand Prix de 
PEmpereur,” and to be given from His Majesty’s civil list. It will be 
bestowed, upon some French artist only, every five years, for the most 
successful work of art executed meanwhile, whether of painting, 
sculpture, or architecture. The judges will be thirty in number, ten 
of them being members of the Paris Academy, and the Minister of 
the Interior having a casting vote; they will all be selected anew 
quinquennially. The first award is to take place in 186y. No “ prix 
d@honneur ” was considered to be claimable for the Salon of 1864. 
Two ladies, Madlle Eugénie Morin and Madame Bertaux, were on the 
prize-list. For the Grand Prix de Rome of 1864, the subject for 
sculpture (statuettes) was Ulysses bending the bow ; two equal awards 
were made in favour of MM. Delaplanche and Deschamps. For 
painting, the subject was Homer in the Isle of Scyros, and the prize- 
man, M. Maillard, a pupil of Cogniet, Cornu, and Lamlein : his work 
has not elicited very high encomium. The decadence of line- 
engraving is attested by there being no prize awarded in that section. 
The prize-subjects and the other competition works were exhibited 
in Paris, along with productions sent over by the body of French 
artists in Rome.—The Académie des Beaux Arts has awarded its 
gold medal, value #80, to the Vicomte Henri Delaborde for his 
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** Etudes sur les Beaux Arts en France et en Italie;” and a 
medal, value #40, to M. Gruyer for his works, “‘ Raphael et PAn- 
tiquité,” and the “ Loges du Vatican.”—The Museum and Library of 
the “ Union Centrale des Beaux Arts appliqués 4 Industrie ” opened 
on the 21st of September, not in a very complete condition, at No. 15, 
Place Royale, Paris. It is on the model of the South Kensington 
Museum, comprising presentation-works, and works on loan, which 
are to be changed every three months. Ancient armour, rare pottery, 
Gobelins tapestry, appropriate books and prints, and trade-materials, 
are among the contents. The exhibition was gratis up to the end of 
September. Lectures on arts and manufactures were announced for 
delivery during the winter.—An Exhibition of Native and Foreign 
Industry opened in Rouen on the 1st of October. A prize of £60 
was offered for the best work of art. Provincial exhibitions of art are 
on the increase in France; and have been held lately at Angers, 
Melun, Nancy, Bayonne, Boulogne, Falaise, Marseilles, Limoges, and 
Périgueux. The one at Boulogne contained 425 works, some of 
them by painters of the highest popularity—The King of Sweden, it 
has been stated, is a member of a Parisian Society of Engravers, and 
presented to them, a few months ago, a “splendid” line-engraving 
executed by himself.—A process introduced by M. Baroux, for applying 
photography to wood-engraving, is reported to be “ eminently econo- 
mical and satisfactory,” producing cuts which “leave nothing to be 
desired.”—The collections of drawings left by General Antoine Fran- 
cois Andréossy were sold by auction early in the summer, comprising 
27 drawings by Durer. The Adam and Eve fetched #100; two 
Portraits of German Nobles £58 each. Twelve of the finest Durers 
were bought by Herr Posonyi, of Vienna.—Count Horace de Vieilcastel, 
grand-nephew of Mirabeau, and well known in Paris as a writer on 
art, archeology, &c., died towards the end of September. 

Italy.—The famous Bargello of Florence is being converted into a 
National Museum of Medieval Antiquities. The arrangements are 
intrusted to Cavalier Mazzei, assisted by a special commission for col- 
lecting and disposing the objects of the museum, for which the Pitti 
and Uffizj collections afford the nucleus. Galleries for sculpture and 
for armour had already been opened by the end of August. A chair of 
archeology is to be attached to the Museum.—One of the recent dis- 
coveries at Pompeii is a statuette of Narcissus, which has been placed 
in the Museum of Naples. It is about 2 ft high, in the attitude of 
enjoining silence—perhaps as if listening for Echo: the hair finely 
modelled, the face individual, the whole figure full of lightness and 
beauty. This is considered to be probably a Roman work. Near the 
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Isis gate was lately found a square block of ancient marble, having the 
sides engraved with the Roman Kalendar, and several curious particulars. 
At the top is figured Apollo in his chariot; at the bottom, Ceres 
stacking corn: the signs of the Zodiac are likewise given. This also 
is now in the Naples Museum.—Vincenzo Lazari, the custodian of 
the Museo Correr in Venice, a distinguished antiquary and numis- 
matist, author of a notice of the antiquities under his charge, died in 
Venice some months ago. 

Germany.—Towards the middle of last summer the Bavarian 
Ministry of Commerce addressed the Munich Academy of Fine 
Arts, setting forth the inefficient condition of that body, and the bad 
state of the artistic profession in the capital; and proposing that the 
Academy should associate its teaching to a school of design for manu- 
factures. The Academy, however, repudiated the suggestion ; observ- 
ing, among other things, that the average number of their students is 
200, and of artists settled in Munich 800, many of them of the first 
repute.—Dr von Hefner Alteneck was lately appointed Curator of the 
Royal Collection of Engravings in Munich.—On the 1st of October a 
permanent Industrial Exhibition opened in Berlin. Native manu- 
facturers alone are to contribute, and only 200 of them had come 
forward up to almost the opening of the collection.—Herr Wothly, of 
Cologne, has discovered a new process of photographic printing by salt 
of uranium (a salt not known to chemists), which gives a sure 
chemical formula and result. It entirely supersedes nitrate of silver ; 
requires the substitution of collodion for albumen; and is wonderfully 
perfect in all surface-rendering. The paper thus prepared is also more 
lasting than ordinary photographic paper, and the printing quicker by 
some 20 per cent. The new invention, which has been in use to some 
extent for about two years, is spoken of as sure to supersede all the old ~ 
processes: it has been patented in the United Kingdom. The prints 
have been termed by far the best extant: the figures in some of them 
are of more than usually large size. 

Belgium and Holland.—An exhibition of works of art, principally. 
of the medizval and renaissance periods, on loan from churches, con- 
vents, corporations, guilds, and private collections, opened at Malines 
on the 29th of August, and closed on the 25th of September. A large 
display of modern church-furniture, &c., was another feature of the ex- 
hibition. Among the old works some were interesting on artistic 
grounds, and many from their historic or ecclesiastic associations. 
Some of the items specified are—an antique mosaic said to represent 
the features of Christ, sent by Sixtus IV. to the Prince de Croy; the 
reliquary of St Eloi (14th century), and the key of the confessional of 
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St Peter which the Pope used to send to Bishops on their installation, 
belonging to the church of St Wandru, at Mons; the shrine of St 
Mark at Huy, ornamented with splendid enamels ; some very fine chalices 
of the 14th and 15th centuries, especially those belonging to the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Malines, and to the church of St Elizabeth at 
Mons; 35 monstrances in chronological order, the oldest being of the 
13th century, from the Church of Hasselt.—Two Exhibitions of art were 
held in Belgium in August and September—in Brussels and Antwerp ; 
the former chiefly representative of the French school, the latter of the 
German. The former, held at the Literary and Artistic Institution, 
was an “International Exhibition of Cartoons,” including photographs, 
and of all sizes; most of them have been actually used as preliminaries 
to the completed works. Kaulbach contributed his cartoon of the Re- 
formation ; Chenavard, the noticeable series which he sent to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. Other leading contributors were Guffens, Heinrich 
von Hess, Schnorr, and Flandrin. Some choice pictures also appeared in 
the collection. The Antwerp Exhibition is reported to have been above 
the average, few of the principal artists being unrepresented : the num- 
ber of works was large, considerably exceeding those of a London 
Academy Exhibition.—M. de Keyser was appointed a few months ago 
Director of the Academy of Belgium.—An Industrial Palace was opened 
in Amsterdam on the 16th of August, on the model of our Crystal 
Palace. The materials are glass and iron: the principal division is 380 
feet long by 105. One court contains modern Dutch paintings, and 
engravings from the pictures in Amsterdam and the Hague.—The cele- 
brated Museum of Japanese curiosities presented to the Dutch nation by 
Colonel von Siebold was removed, towards the beginning of July, to 
the New National Ethnographical Museum, on the Hoogewoerd, Ley- 
den. It is understood that the valuable collections of the late Royal 
Academy of Delft are also to be brought to this Museum. In the Ley- 
den University, the Museum of Antiquities received, about the same 
time, some fine specimens from Java, Sumatra, and Engano. 

Algeria.—* An inexhaustible mine of antiquities ” was discovered 
in the ruins of Lambese, towards the middle of the year. In a sepul- 
chral vault near the Pretorium, believed never to have been before 
opened, were‘found two sarcophagi with sculptured lion-heads, vases, 
medals, &c. 


W. M. Rossetti. 
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; Malerische Kérperstudien. Von Prof. Guipo ScHREIBER. 2—4. 
r : Hft. 18 Chromolith. Carlsruhe: Veith. : 


‘ Aligemeine Zeichenschule. Einleitung. Ornament-Zeichnen von 
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De levens en werken der Hollandsche en Vlaamsche kunstschilders, 
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tijd. Aanhangsel. 1. afl. Amsterdam: Gebr. Diederichs. 
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